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COURT LIFE AT NAPLES. 



CHAPTEE L 

It was the night of the annual Christmas ball, in the 

good old city of E , Anno Domini 1849. Carriages 

rattled through the High Street, and people were to be 
seen hurrying towards the Assembly Eooms, where a 
crowd had early gathered round the entrance, to see the 
gay arrivals. 

Portly tradesmen were there, with wife and daughter 
clinging to each arm. Smart little housemaids, with 
fly-away caps, snatched momentary glimpses at the 
gorgeous dresses; while "Master and Missus" were 
enjoying their supper, and fondly imagined that Jane 
— that paragon of attendants — was tidying up the 
kitchen for the night I 

Noisy representatives of the ^^ Grreat Unwashed " 
elbowed their way to the front, cracking vile jokes, and 
venting anathemas against the patient, though resolute, 
policemen who strove to maintain order, and restrain 
the miiltitude from invading the awning and strip of red 
carpet prepared for dainty feet and satin shoes. Imps 
of mischief, brimftd of ^^ slang," — wherein they even 
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2 COITBT LIFE AT NAPLES 

excelled their seniors, with whom they exchanged a 
wordy warfere — ran between horses' and men's legs, 
insinuated themselves into the best places, tickled 
^' Jane," pinched " Mary " (who gave little screams and 
cried " Go along, imperance I ") and raised a ^^ hurrah " 
of shrill small voices at every fresh arrival. Truly, 
a motley throng was collected round that well-lighted 
entrance 1 It displayed such evergreens, flowers and 
glancing lights, with ever and anon, on the opening of 
the doors, glimpses of a fairy region beyond, where airy 
figures were whirling round, and in and out, in a mazy 
chain — that men and boys, flippant parlour-maids, and 
quiet shopkeepers alike agreed that the sight was as 
good as a fairy scene. They moreover declared that 
busy little Mr. Caper, ^^ Master of the Ceremonies," and 
" Professor of Dancing," had decidedly outshone himself; 
whereupon all the gamins treated him to a cheer of 
approval, and voted him a ** riglar trump I " 

And now the ponderous Cathedral bell boomed forth 
on the starry night — slowly, solemnly, striking eleven, 
while carriages with coroneted panels came clattering up, 
thick and fast. The earlier arrivals had patronised 
'* flys," and even — 

"TellitnotinGatlil" — 

^buaaes^ if the daughters were many. Having paid for 
five-shilling tickets, they had no idea of being cheated 
out of two good hours' dancing and enjoyment, and 
therefore came betimes. But in truth they showed 
much more sense than the aristocrats, who had slept 
and lounged away the time at home to prove their 
fashion: injuring their health and complexions by 
eschewing rational hours 1 

These smart people scattered the mob right and left 
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■ 

as their noble horses dashed up to the entrance, and 
then suddenly stopped, as if turned to stone 1 

The gamins cheered the *^ county families " as 
these alighted on the red baize, and then vanished in 
the cloak-room. Here there was a prodigious shaking 
out of ruffled flounces and adjusting of flowers and 
coiflFures at the ** cheval glass," till everything was satis- 
factorily arranged; when Madame Mh*e issued forth 
with stately gait, followed by her chickens, with head 
erect, and utter disregard for the vulgar dancing crew, 
that were only the townsfolk, whom nobody knew. Thus 
they marched to the sacred precincts at the top of the 
room, pushing and elbowing their way (as the dear 
creatures knew so well how to do in ball-rooms !) till 
they reached ^' our set," and were instantly all smiles 
and amiability : then « Charmed ! " '' Delighted I " "Most 
happy ! " came tumbling from those rosy lips, like the 
pearls (or the vipers ?) in the fairy tale ! 

The room filled rapidly. The Christmas ball was 
annually the select one of the season, and this night the 
aristocrats mustered strongly, numbering among them, 

the Earl of D , of Dumblemore Castle, and Lord 

N , of Caimsborough. The S s of Mount ; the 

P s, of Abbey House, and a host besides, too numer- 
ous to name. 

Though some of the " tout ensembles " were decidedly 
dowdiey still beauty and elegance were not wanting; 
while the gay uniforms of a cavalry regiment added 
lustre to the scene, and gained favour in ladies' eyes. 
Eefreshments were obtained from two little pigeon-holes 
at the top of the room, which presented rather a peep- 
show appearance: but the band was good, the music 
inspiriting, and all agreed that the ball was a pleasant 
one, as " everybody " was there. 

B 2 
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Perhaps only one person present was inclined to 
make comparisons between the scarcity of lights — a 
characteristic of English balls — and the brilliant public 
r&unions of his own country, forgetful of the fact that 
this was merely a country ball-room which he was com- 
paring with those of a gay capital ! He wandered soli-r 
tarily through the crowd, noting with critical eye some 
towzled dress or glazed calico slip worn by a fair citizen, 
and scrutinizing with evident curiosity the uniforms 
and decorations of the officers. Sometimes he marvelled 
at the expanse of white board instead of the waxed 
cloth covering the marble floors of his native palaces on 
dancing nights; and then he examined the "peep- 
shows," in which rosy-cheeked damsels were serving 
out ices and refreshments. Anon, attracted by the 
pure complexion and perfect figure of some high-bom 
damsel, he suffered his dark eyes to evince very decided 
and strong admiration, thereby summoning the "wanton 
blood " to many a transparent cheek unused to such 
uncontrolled glances. 

The stranger was tall and slight, with black hair and 
full dark eyes. His complexion was of that sallow tint 
peculiar to Italians, which strikes one as savouring more 
of a want of daily ablutions than as pertaining to an olive 
skin, though the latter term doubtless sounds prettier. 
His dress was unexceptionable ; but though his whole 
appearance was gentlemanly, it lacked the free manly 
carriage and easy bearing which always mark the En- 
glishman of good birth. However much Italians strive 
to imitate our countrymen, they are rarely successful, 
and only attain the questionable air of thorough r(m68. 
This most of them are de facto, wherefore it matters 
little if they carry their reputations about with them 
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written in legible characters, so that " he who runs may 
read." 

After wandering about the large room with a most 
weary air of ennui, he stopped near one of the fire- 
places and leant one arm against the mantel-piece, 
while the other hugged his hat to his heart in that close 
embrace which men always give this, their bosom-friend, 
in the solitude of a crowd. 

'Tis strange how we can all see the motes dimming 
other people's eyes, and yet never feel the beam that is 
a perfect cataract in our own ! Else why do the " lords 
of creation" deal forth such unsparing censure and 
criticism on crinolines and other fashionable follies 
of ladies' dress ; why is Mr. Punch so cutting in his 
sarcasm on the same, so merciless to the cahbage-nets^ 
when these strong-minded people (who scorn female 
weaknesses, and hold them up to public view) will, by 
no persuasion or ridicule, or even actual discomfort, 
renounce their own hideous chimney-pots ? Not con- 
tent with getting ear-aches on windy days and coups 
de soleil on hot ones, they even bring them into ball- 
rooms, punching them into their neighbours' sides, as 
with arm a-kimbo they force a passage through the 
crowd, — now hiding them away under ladies' petticoats 
to go and dance free for ten minutes from their burden, 
anon returning to poke about under a phalanx of cri- 
nolines to hunt for the lost abomination ! We wonder 
the fair creatures, for very spite, do not bring their 
bonnets, letting them dangle from their waists by the 
strings ! It would look as seemly, but then they alone 
would be inconvenienced. 

We remember seeing an English lady in a foreign 
ball-room keeping guard over a dozen hats, at least, 
entrusted to her care. They were placed on a console 
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at her elbow in tempting array. Ere long a gentleman 
approached and inspected the various head-pieces, while 
"Argus" watched his movements with the greatest 
vigilance. Finally he selected one of the best, with 
which he was departing, when arrested by the words : 
^' Pardon, Monsieur, mais ce chapeau est a moi ! " 

" Excusez, Madame, j'ai perdu le mien, ainsi il faut 
bien que j'en prenne un autre 1 " 

^^Aussitot dit, aussitot fait," and the — what shall we 
call him ? — was lost in the throng ! 

While leaning against the mantel-piece and hugging 
his hat as aforesaid, the stranger's eyes fell on one of 
the waltzers who stopped to rest near where he stooij. 
How his good-looking, blaa^ face brightened as he gazed 
on that youthful budding form ! How he traced its 
every line, so exquisite and faultless in proportion, so 
graceful in every movement 1 

She was very young, evidently not more than seven- 
teen, and rather under the middle height. Her com- 
plexion was of that transparent beauty which displays 
the blue veins and ever-varying colour ; and now her 
"roses" were indeed blooming, as the excitement of the 
dance illumined her countenance, and shone brightly 
in her deep violet eyes, beaming forth from beneath 
their long, dark, silken fringes. Her coral Ups were 
wreathed with smiles. Her rich auburn hair was parted 
on her forehead in wavy bands, and gathered in thick 
plaits behind. A simple coronet of pink roses circled 
her small head, in lieu of the quantity of flowers heaped 
on the other dancers ; and her white dress, composed of 
some clear material, partook of the same simplicity. 
She wore no trinkets : her own beauty and youth 
sufficed : — 
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"For loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when imadom'd, adom'd the most,*' 

The stranger was still lost in admiration when a 
friendly voice roused his attention. 

" What Castelbianoo, yc/n here I " 

'' Oh 1 amico mio, che bel piacere ! " exclaimed the 
Italian, giving his friend's hand a hearty shake. 

" When did you arrive in England, and how did you 
find your way to this dull country town ? '* 

" I only landed a few days since." 

" And did not write to tell me I You are not a man 
of your word, as you promised if ever you came to 
England to let me be the first informed of your 
arrival" 

^ Caro andco, indeed I sought you at your ' Clob,' 
but you were out of town^ and I could not ascertain 
your address." 

" Ah I you are right, my regiment has been only 
recently quartered here, and I was ordered to join : a 
confounded bore to be tied to such a dead and alive 
place ! " 

'' There is gaiety to-night, surely ? " 

'' ^Non c' h moile^ to use one of your country's ex- 
pressions ; but you have not told me what brought you 
toE ?" 

" Ah ! appunto : while enquiring for you at your 
'Clob,' my old friend^ le Chevalier Selvood entered, 
and told me I could not stay in London, for nohody 
was there. Per Bacco I I don't understand what you 
English call nohody. Z was pushed into the street by 
the crowds, while the carriages frightened me back to 
the trottoirs at the risk of my life. 

B 4 
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" Londra is a grand town, but I like better to saunter 
up the Toledo in peace with a cigarrito ! " 

Charles Everard laughed at the comparison, and the 
Neapolitan continued : 

" So my good friend brought me here to spend 
Christmas at his splendid palace. 'Tis magnificent. 
Che ricchezze ! Che lusso 1 Peccato che non tiene 
figUal" 

Everard gave a comical look. 

" Pity indeed, ma non dubitate : as to daughters, 
n'avete voglia in England I But I do not see Sir 
John Selwood here to-night ? " 

" No, caro mio, he drove me in a little earlier than the 
ladies, as there was no room in the other carriages ; then 
he had business with a friend, and I came here alone." 

^' Look, there is Lady Selwood's party just entering, 
let us join them ; " and Everard was hastening to meet 
the new arrivals when Castelbianco stopped him. 

" Un momentino 1 That bellezza rara yonder — 
dressed in white with pink roses — ma d di zucchero 
perfettamente 1 " he exclaimed in a rapture* *^ Who is 
she ? " 

" Oh, she is a connexion or relation of the Selwood's, 
a fiftieth cousin, or something of that sort." 

" Is 8he rich? '' 

" What always the same story ? You are really in- 
corrigible ! I should have thought your experience 
with Miss N would have cured you 1 " 

The Neapolitan winced, and shrugged his shoulders. 

'' Che volete, amico mio 1 When a man is hard driven 
— with blue blood in his veins too — c' 6 poco da fare," 
and he followed his friend, with a parting look at the 
beautiful vision. 

The ball went on : the pink coronet had no lack of 
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partners, and her lovely form was seen flitting, like a 
fairy's, everywhere. While resting during one of the 
pauses in the giddy waltz, she heard herself addressed. 

" Well, Helen," said Sir John Selwood, " I wondered 
on entering the ball-room what made it so much 
brighter than usual ; but 'tis the new planet, I perceive, 
with the lustre of its attendant satellites ! " 

" What nonsense you are talking. Uncle John," and 
the rosy lips smiled brighter than ever, while the violet 
eyes became luminous, like the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean on summer nights, when parted by a 
fisher's bark. 

" Nay, dear Helen, seriously, I am delighted to see 
you looking so blooming ; is your first ball as charming 
as you expected ? " 

" Oh yes, it is very pleasant, and I have had so much 
dancing I " 

'' Well, you must screw out a quadrille or a what-do- 
you-caU-it, for my friend here, the Principe di Castel- 
bianco " — introducing him : — " Miss Mowbray." 

She turned, and encountered the ardent gaze of the 
Italian as he bowed low. Her long fringes drooped 
suddenly, and her colour rose beneath that look : many 
partners had been introduced to her that night, but she 
had not troubled her little head about them : now, how- 
ever, she felt disturbed, confused — 

^' Will Miss Mowbray honour me with one dance — 
the next ? " 

She stammered her acquiescence, and her partner, 
growing impatient at this interruption to his rights, 
whirled her off into the crowded waltz. 

Eeader, is there such a thing as love at first sight ? 
Id power really ever given to a mortal suddenly to 
fascinate and influence the future of another — an utter 
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stranger but a momeut before — by a look, a smile, a 
word ? like as the glittering eye of the rattlesnake 
draws its terrified victim near, nearer to its destruction ! 
We cannot say, but ^' there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy I " 

They danced together. 

Late in the evening, as Helen sat on one of the lower 
benches, she heard the low-toned enquiry behind her : 

" Will Miss Mowbray honour me once more ? The 
polka has commenc/cd." 

It was her first ball ! Helen thought she ought not to 
dance twice with the same partner, and looked towards 
her mother ; but she was conversing busily with a lady, 
and was turned from her. How could she refuse? 
Perhaps it was the foreign custom ? Finally, she took 
the offered arm with a fluttering heart. 

That night, as Helen Mowbray laid her weary little 
head on her pillow, she determined that balls were very 
pleasant things, and foreign grandees very agreeable. 

Eoseate dreams be thine, poor little Helen ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 

G-AETANO VrCiLANOVA, Principe di Castelbianco, inhe- 
rited little beyond an old name and title from his 
father, and some of the blue blood of Spain from his 
mother. Before the death of the former his means 
were sadly straitened, and to pay for his cigars and 
horse (both being bare necessaries to a young Nea- 
politan) he was driven to the greatest shifts in other 
matters. Nevertheless, when sauntering at noon along 
. the Toledo, his dress was unexceptionable ; and later in 
the day his blood-horse was always surrounded by a 
little knot of his admiring friends, as the groom ex- 
hibited its paces on the trottoir when awaiting his 
master's coining. Then would Gaetano join the throng, 
and listen to his friends' comments with a nonchalant 
air, tapping his varnished, well-fitting boot the while, 
as if he were beyond the reach of flattery. 

However, between his stroll in the Toledo and show 
off on the Chiaja, he spent the intervening time pro- 
fitably at the Palazzo Berio ; there he joined the " Ac- 
cademia," or club of the nobility, where billiards and 
cards assisted in filling his scanty exchequer. 

Neapolitans are not allowed to gamble by their ab- 
solute sovereign, nor ever supposed capable of doing 
such a naughty thing ; but if the dark walls and grim 
saloons of the old Palazzo could speak, they '' could a 
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tale unfold," which would rather astonish the innocent 
public ! 

After the Corso came the dinner at the " Cad(^ 
d'Europa," all mirrors, gold, and scarlet by night; while 
flaunting, garish sunlight reveals unwashed marble 
floors, soiled with mud and crachat^ dirty cushions, 
stained tables, and greasy waiters. But at night, how 
bright and charming everything looks within ! Gray 
equipages also surround the doors, whose occupants 
partake of ices ; while filthy beggars in rags and tatters 
clamour aloud for ahns, and sometimes even force their 
way into the Caffi^, and torment those persons who sit 
nearest the entrance. 

Here Gaetano dined daily, and afterwards, in the 
low-ceiled rooms above, contrived at the bilUard table 
to pay his bill. San Carlo and sundry conversazioni 
whiled away the night, with the addition of balls and 
masquerades in carnival time. Being notably the best 
waltzer, equestrian, and dresser, in that most frivolous 
capital, many a damsel followed his movements with 
wistful glances ; but though suffered to be a partner in 
the dance, such a penniless gallant found no favour in 
the matrimonial market, nor was he in any haste to lose 
his cherished liberty. 

It must not be supposed that all Gaetano's days 
glided by thus evenly and unruffled ; far from it 1 

We have already hinted that his wits were sometimes 
taxed to their utmost to satisfy his creditors, and yet 
allow him to maintain a position in the world. When 
fortune frowned and a run of ill luck attended him at 
cards, his mettled courser sometimes ceased to excite 
the envy and admiration of the world. Once the scandal 
went so far, that just as the excitement rose to a 
pitch, and a few of his select rouSa companions 
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were calling him " a lucky dog ! " and " a fortunate 
fellow 1 " to be thus mounted, a dirty varlet laid one 
hand on the white bridle, and another unsightly paw 
on the glossy neck, and claimed the charger as his 
own ! Poor Gaetano gave a shrug of the shoulders 
and an attempt at a laugh, and then, instead of riding 
outside the railing, he entered the Villa Eeale, to get 
over the weary hours as best he could. 

His nobility ensured safety to his person; no cre- 
ditor would dare touch that, but everything else was 
sacrificed, not once nor twice. His father was too poor 
to help him, and had besides one daughter to portion 
oflF. Since this could be effected but poorly, a match 
was made up with a provincial " possidente " who had 
all the money on his side, and was desirous of getting 
some rank besides through his wife; as according to 
Neapolitan law a wife raises her husband if of higher 
birth than he. But this pill, however gilded, is always 
a bitter one to swallow, though recently the exigencies 
of nearly all the nobility are making this dernier ressort 
of common occurrence. 

And how will this state of things end ? A noble can- 
not lose caste by entering a profession. The army and 
navy are tolerated^ but official rank (unless nobility 
accompany it) is little regarded in society, and does 
not extend to a man's family. When the head of a 
house dies, the property must be divided among the 
children, the eldest receiving a fourth, while the rest is 
equally apportioned to the others. The heir having to 
support the title, he must look out for a rich wife in the 
provinces, or, better still, in foreign lands, — a more 
fashionable proceeding of late years. The younger 
branches of the family do the best they can on their 
portions, and perhaps end in becoming hackney coaxih' 
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Toen, said to be the only profession permitted to gentle- 
men at Naples I 

Poor Craetano did not try his hand at this, though 
Fortune gave him many a hard rub; but who shall 
describe his bitter mortification one morning following 
close on a brilliant ball, at which he had greatly distin- 
guished himself by his dress and appearance? He 
had there made the acquaintance of an English family, 
danced with the charmiag daughters^ and conversed 
delightfully with the "mamma," who was enchanted 
at catching a live " Marchesino " for her girls. Next day 
the Marchese di Villanova's card was given her at the 
hotel on her return from some sight-seeing, and there- 
upon all the petticoats in the family set upon the 
" papa," to make him seek out the residence of their 
new acquaintance, and return the visit without delay- 
He did so the following day, and after much wandering 
in back streets, mounting wrong staircases, and furious 
ringing at doors that no one opened, he at length 
entered the right, dirty porte cockle. As he ascended 
the filthy staircase, every step sickened him, and made 
him vow in wrathful mood that this should be his first 
and last visit to a Marquis, whatever the consequences I 

At length, panting and cross, he reached the fourth 
floor, and rang desperately at a door facing him, while 
a heap of nastiness, occupying a corner of the landing, 
redoubled his disgust at those " d — d maccaroni eaters I " 
Turning to the opening door, he inquired of a figure 
eana coat or waistcoat, with shirt sleeves tucked up 
and broom in hand, " Did the Marchese Villanova live 
there ? " Then he gave a start, an amazed " Bless my 
soul ! " and stood gaping in astonishment for at least 
five minutes after the door had been hastily closed by 
our hero, unable to realise the fact of a real Marquis 
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cutting such a figure 1 His ideas of the title — good, 
innocent soul — being connected with the Marquisate 
of Lansdowne, or Westminster, or the like I 

At his father's death, Graetano inherited a large 
palazzo, which was underlet to innumerable tenants, 
with the exception of one secondary apartment reserved 
for the family. Here he established himself, and started 
right merrily on his new career. Carriages of the newest 
style, saddle-horses of the finest breed, dress in the 
extreme of fashion, blazed forth in dazzling splendour ! 
Papas shook their heads, and looked dubious ; mammas 
began to smile on the handsome principe; daughters 
went further, and blushed, ogled, or languished, as 
occasion served. But all in vain 1 

He joined the race club, and betted furiously, reck- 
lessly. Once his horse fell dead lame the night before 
the races came oflF. Another time it was sure to win, 
it was a whole neck a-head, gaining every instant ; when 
a sudden " whoop," a shrill cry, startled the beautiful 
animal ; it swerved for a second, and that second lost 
the race. His companions laughed, encouraged him, 
and said, " Better luck next time ! " 

He started a drag with four horses — then the rage — 
heavier laden outside than our stage coaches, with a 
living freight, and two liveried servants. He ran a 
match with royalty, and the two vehicles were rivals on 
the Corso. Gaetano won applause, but lost his money. 

One of his boon companions, il Duca di Nastro, who 
possessed two other dukedoms besides, created some- 
where about the year one, shared in all his amusements, 
but at Castelbianco's expense. This man recommended 
matrimony, and likewise sought for a suitable wife on 
his own account. He was miserably, poor, but he said 
he had a title, and could marry any English girl he 
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liked: he would have a Howard, a Talbot 1 In the 
meantime, he begged one of his partners at the " fieale 
Accademia " balls, an English lady, to get up a raffle 
for a set of his studs — mosaic — among her country- 
people. 

She consented, pitying his circumstances; collected 
names, and poured her gatherings, two poundsy into the 
hands of the delighted youth. Howards and Talbots 
vanished from his mind before this succouring angel, 
and in the plenitude of his gratitude and ardour he 
cast himself, his title, and the winnings by the raffle, at 
her feet, and implored her to be his wife. 

A silvery, ringing laugh greeted his proposal. In pity 
let the curtain drop on his exit. We will only add, that 
he was driven by his adverse fate to take a clerkship on 
the railway, at twelve ducats (21.) a month. 

Castelbianco told his friend he was a fool for his 
pains, and bid him learn wisdom from him. 

Our hero, therefore, attached himself to the train of 
an English belle of good family, and possessing a hand- 
some fortune. He danced with her at every ball, leant 
over her chair at the opera, and was her shadow in the 
daytime, whether walking in the Villa Eeale, or joining 
the equestrians on the Chiaja. 

Such devotion met its reward. Miss N. smiled in 
return, liked his title, and thought his name would 
sound well at a drawing-room in the spring. The prince 
proposed and was accepted — provisionally. 

The prudent mother advised her daughter to take 
him first on trial as a travelling companion : if he proved 
an agreeable esquire during six months, he would 
doubtless be a promising husband. 

Wise mother 1 If every love-sick swain could thus 
be engaged on a six months' trial, amid the contre terns 
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and petty troubles of travelling, the loss of packages, 
the anxiety entailed by bandboxes; oh, how many a 
couple would think twice before taking the final leap ! 

Our hero was all smiles and satisfaction. He liked 
the idea of a tour with his innamorata, she paying 
all the eocpenses (according to agreement); and he 
rallied his crestfallen comrade the more on his late 
discomfiture. 

The happy party started on their travels. Time 
went on, — months fled ; when, one morning as the Duca 
di Nastro, stealing a brief holiday from issuing railway 
tickets, sat sipping a cup of coffee in the " Europa," he 
could hardly credit his eyes on seeing Castelbianco enter 
the Caff(§, and take a seat by his side. 

'' What, Graetano I when did you return ? and the 
Signora Principessa, your lovely bride, how is she ? " 

'^ Deuce take all the women ! Lasciatela stare ! 
Non ci ho che fare, non 6 sposa mia 1 " he jerked out, 
rabidly. 

*' Cas-pi-to-o I " was the reply, with a low, prolonged 
whistle, and look of wonder. Then, a raezza voce : 

"^Chi spira spera; de speranza campa, — disperato 
more ! ' " 

*^ Senti, bello mio ! " was the angry answer. " Non 
mi far saltare in grille I C ^ poco da ridere, te lo dico 
iol" 

Little, indeed I But the world laughed, nevertheless. 
Castelbianco's gay companions taunted and teased him, 
and he feigned merriment and nonchalance, but with 
an ill grace, to say the truth. In the meanwhile cre- 
ditors flocked around him on discovering the failure of 
his schemes, for he had borrowed right and left on the 
strength of his bright prospects, and had promised full 
payment on his return with a rich bride. 

VOL. I. c 
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Horses and carriages were seized; a graceful litde 
cutter, in which he sailed about the beautiful bay of 
Naples with his intimates, now claimed another owner. 
Qaetano wandered about the town the personification 
of a ruined, blasS man of fashion, with 

" Nothing a week, and that uncertain — veiy ! " 

The loss of his money saw the defection of ail his dear 
friends also. The younger men disliked his society now 
that he was grown gloomy and morose ; the elder good- 
for-noughts found him no longer a bird worth plucking^ 
and therefore looked about for better sport. 

The English who were spending that season at Naples 

thought Miss N had a good riddance of a bad 

bargain; and as this was not the first time his name 
had been connected with our countrywomen, in no very 
creditable way to either party, the " p^res de famille " 
looked shy at the Principe, and gave no encouragement 
to introductions. 

Charles Everard was then spending a month or two 
in the south, and made Castelbianco's acquaintance at 
a masquerade. Some dispute arose with a mask, through 
a foolish remark made by a lady, which Everard backed 
— like a goose as he was I A challenge ensued, and 
was accepted ; but the Englishman, a perfect stranger 
in the town, knew not where to look for a friend, when 
Castelbianco, who overheard the appointment, and knew 
the name and character of the opponent, volunteered 
his aid to Charles, which was gratefully accepted. After 
this they became friends, and Charles obtained the pro- 
mise alluded to in the preceding chapter, — that he 
should be immediately informed if ever the Neapolitan 
set foot in old England. 

One evening Gaetano visited the Contessa D , an 
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Aoj^o-Neapolitan. On entering the salon he paid his 
devoirs to his hostess^ and took a seat beside her, but 
he was silent and abstracted* The Contessa rallied hirp 
thereon, telling him he had lost all his agreeability with 
bia love. 

'^ Indeed, Madame la Comtesse, love has very little to 
do with my humour, — ^money a great deal I '* 

" Why don't you marry a rich wife ? " 

'^'Tis easier said than done! I will not demean 
myself by marrying a nobody out of the provinces, and 
in Naples my equals are too poor to wed poverty 
besides 1 " 

*' But a foreign wife. Monsieur le Prince ? " 

"Madame, a Parisienne would ruin me with her 
toilette. My countrywomen are themselves bitten with 
this mania, to their husbands' cost, who can scarcely 
provide for their own pleasures, — horses, cards. The 
wives lavish all on their persons 1 " 

*^ Assurement I You wiU make a charming husband 
indeed, if you do not permit your wife to dress like the 
rest of the world I " 

^Madame, if I marry, it will be for my own con- 
venience, — to pay my debts, not my wife's 1 " 

^ In that case you must look out for some one who 
will barter her money for your title. In England " 

" In England, Madame ! The noblesse there live 
only for money. How could I marry a Milady Talbot ? 
I am poor, you forget, though my name and family are 
quite equal to, or better, Madame, than many whereof 
those proud ladies can boast." 

** You are right ; but I was not thinking of them 
exactly. In the city there are many estimable, well- 
educated ladies who have large * dots,' and your title 
would readily purchase them." 

G 2 
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" But, Madame la Comtesse " (his eyes opening wide 
in astonishment), "my rank — my name — marry a 
marchande I How present her at my court ? " 

The Contessa laughed at his consternation, but did 
not relinquish her plan. She told him that he could 
not expect to marry a woman of rank : only a poor one 
would be likely to entertain his suit, and what would 
he gain by that ? In the middle classes, however, his 
title would glitter so much that few would investigate 
his means ; and then, bringing his bride a stranger to 
Naples, who would know what she had been? She 
would be elevated to his rank, which her monev would 
aid in supporting; and as education was general in 
England and beauty plentiful, her appearance and 
manners need cause him no uneasiness. These and 
many more reasons were urged by the lady in support 
of her scheme, which Castelbianco promised to consider 
seriously. The subject was often resumed between 
them, till Graetano finally determined to set off on his 
travels, like ^^ Coelebs in search of a wife." 

The preliminaries were not readily settled. He had 
to get permission from his creditors, and raise a sum of 
money on his brilliant prospects, which was not easy 
since the fall of his former "chateau en Espagne." 
They were wary and doubtful; but he succeeded at 
length in satisfying them, and gaining his end. 

Then he had to demand leave to travel from the 
Grovemment, and many questions had to be answered 
why he wished to visit free, r^cal England? His 
paternal rulers knew the old proverb, that pitch cannot 
be handled with impunity, and this youth was rather 
too fond of travelling to suit their ideas of education. 
After much delay they acceded, on his stating clearly 
his position, means, prospects ; but even then, after all 
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his axrangements were concluded, and his place secured 
on board a steamer^ he had the mortification of seeing 
it start without him ; the police had failed to send their 
permit! 

These vexations roused his ire not a little ; but he 
could only submit, and bow, and cringe, till they re- 
lented, and suflfered him finally to take his departure. 

Thus it came about that Gaetano, Principe di Cas- 
telbianco, foimd himself at the Christmas ball in the 
loyal old city of E . 
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CHAPTER III. 

On the evening following the ball, the Mowbrays were 
engaged to dine at Selwood Hall and pa^ some days 
there. Sir John Selwood and Mrs. Mowbray were twin 
brother and sister ; and as the former was not blessed 
with children, he placed all his aflfection on his pet 
niece, of whose beauty he was very proud. 

Being resolved to celebrate her comi/ng out with all 
due honour, he assembled a pleasant party at his fine 
old house, with many young people, to be Helen's 
companions, while he appointed her ** Queen of the 
Eevels." 

Helen's dSbut was certainly the subject of specula- 
tion among her partners at the ball ; for besides Mr. 
Mowbray's property, which would eventually be hers, 
— there being no entail, and she an only child, — 
she would possess no less a sum than 30,000^. on her 
eighteenth birthday I An uncle, dying in her infancy, 
left her what, by accumulating interest, would produce 
this handsome fortune, of which she was to have ab- 
solute control at the above early age. 

These particulars, which Gaetano easily learnt from 
the communicative Sir John in course of conversa- 
tion, by a few well-directed questions, sufficed to prove 
that he need not quit his present quarters to find that 
which he was seeking so eagerly. 
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With genuine Neapolitan "aplomb," he never doubted 
his ultimate success. Being satisfied himself, — having 
found beauty, youth, money, and good family united in 
one charming girl, — he considered the matter ime 
affai/refinie, only requiring a necessary atoount of love' 
makmg, some tender and passionate appeals to the 
lady, with respectful attentions to her family, to be 
brought to a happy conclusion I 

Our lady readers are perhaps indignant at the pros- 
pect of such a facile courtship, but it is useless to blind 
one's eyes to the fact, that all men set to work more or 
less in the same fashion ! We are not going to be silly 
enough to enter the lists with "the powers that be;" 
they would always have the best of an argument : still, 
like the wiseacre, Jaques, — 

"I think of as many matters as they; but I give 
Heaven thanks, and make no boast of them," 

When the dear souls vow a great deal, and whisper 
soft nothings, and praise our eyebrows — we believe they 
are quite sincere in their protestations, and in all inno- 
cence attribute their devotion to our many virtues, not 
to our golden charms 1 Well, be it so ! 

" Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise !" 

The Mowbrays reached Selwood shortly before the 
first dressing-bell rang, so that Gaetano did not see 
them till the guests assembled in the drawing-room, 
when Mr. Mowbray was formally introduced to him. 
Helen was unapproachable, being in the centre of a fair 
bevy of young ladies, who in whispered conversations 
9iid suppr^sed giggles, were endeavouring to beguile 
the tedious half hour before dinner. The arrival of 
guests and consequent introductions kept the Neapolitan 
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occupied, in a manner not at all to his taste. The new 
comers were stiflf and silent ; the inmates of the Hall^ 
tired after the day's riding, shooting, or other expedi- 
tions, were hungry, and equally disinclined to converse, 
and Castelbianco determined that an English coimtry 
dinner-party was a mighty dull affair ! 

" Pour passer le temps," he inspected the ladies. The 
dowagers were blaziug in bright colours, portly and 
comfortable in appearance, while their daughters were 
mostly attired in tumbled muslins, with which their 
ruddy arms contrasted strikingly. Strings of pearls, 
and marvellous cachepeignes of beads and ribbons 
decked their heads. Though satisfied with their per- 
sonal good looks, his critical eye — accustomed to the 
elegant dress of his countrywomen — thought them ter- 
ribly gauches in their tournures, and exaggerated in 
their crinolines. He marvelled how they got such red 
hands, but having heard of the domestic qualities of 
Englishwomen, and of their housewifely occupations, he 
set them down to the labours of washing-day ! 

Then his eye rested on Helen. 

Yes, she would do I Her attire so simple, but in 
perfect taste — her figure so graceful — her quiet ease, 
and unaffected manners — yes, he might present her, 
at Naples, with no doubts as to her appearance; and he 
was finally satisfied at dinner, on perceiving that her 
hands were irreproachably white! Castelbianco sat 
next Lady Selwood, but he had a good view of Helen ; 
and you may be sure he did not suffer any of the 
advantages he had gained the preceding night to be 
lost I He could not well converse across the dinner- 
table, but his Italian eyes were busy, and Helen was 
not blind to the fact. Still his gaze was not impertinent 
—it told full well of admiration, but it was a respectful 
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sincere appreciation of her beauty, which an older head 
than hers might have found difficult to resist. In the 
drawing-room afterwards he sought her side, and pleased 
her by his conversation — answering her questions about 
Naples, — its natural beauties and antiquities, and above 
all, the wonderful burning mountain. 

Gaetano spoke our language well, which most Neapo- 
litans do, as it is now considered the fashion to learn it, 
and have English nurses and governesses for children. 
If anything, his pronunciation was too good, for he 
weighed every syllable with the same care requisite in 
pure Italian, and employed words, which, however cor- 
rect and appropriate, we neglect to use in our rattling 
fire of talk. This habit of swallowing words and sylla- 
bles (f^ inghiottire," Italians call it) frequently puzzled 
our friend in society, and made him at a loss to under- 
stand whole sentences. Many of Helen's questions 
likewise perplexed him a good deal. 

He was an agreeable, worldly man, with plenty of 
conversation: but this was limited to ball-room no- 
things ; opinions on the last opera and artists ; compli- 
ments and remarks on the fashions, when addressed to 
the fair sex. All continental men are quite as au fait 
at the latter, as women themselves ; and during a qua- 
drille they will examine their partner's attire, and inquire 
the price of every separate article with the greatest 
skill. This did very well at Naples ; but in England 
something more is requisite, so that when his companion 
asked about the antiquities and remains which made his 
native place so celebrated, he was often driven to inven- 
tion to supply his lack of knowledge. He had never 
troubled his head about ruined temples and buried 
towns, so long as he had a horse to ride, was fashion- 
ably dressed, and could be " the observed of all ob- 
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servers," on the Chiaja. He was too well satisfied with 
the living to care to inquire after the dead. 

Castelbianco and his quondam friends had often 
wondered at the extraordinary ** furore" manifested 
by strangers for antiquities and ruins. The English 
rarely appeared on the Corso, and when they did were 
constantly armed with a red "Murray," wore wide- 
awakes, and blue spectacles, while the ladies displayed 
hats, and hid their charms under thick veils. They 
rushed hither and thither, crammed by fives and sixes 
in hackney coaches, and never presented a decent 
appearance, or ceased to be in a bustle, except on 
Sundays. On that day, however, they were equally lost 
to society, as a bonorfide John Bull would neither go 
to operas nor to balls, but spent his time at the chapel. 
As to foreign^ETigliahy they suited themselves to 
their company, and sensibly followed Neapolitan 
habits. 

Consequently though Graetano liked well to be seated 
next Helen, and feel that he made himself agreeable to 
her, yet, to escape from her troublesome questions he 
warmly seconded Lady Selwood's request for some 
music, and handed the nervous girl to the piano. 

She played well, with taste and feeling, and Castel- 
bianco was not slow to praise; though the dreamy 
" Nocturne," and " songs without words," as the Grermans 
call them, which Helen selected, accorded ill with his- 
native taste for the vigorous, passionate Italian style. 
On this subject— like all his countrymen — his opinions 
were correct, his judgment good. Helen, who though 
UhiTig music (all English people declare "they like 
music ") never had her feelings much excited thereby 
— was quite surprised at the eagerness and enthusiasm 
he expressed for operas and singers, whose names she 
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liad hardly ever heard mentioned. He alluded to 
Verdi. 

^ Oh, but hig compositions are not very good I " she 
^claimed. 

** Not good 1 Wherefore, may I ask ?" 

** I do not know — I have not been to London, and 
consequently have not heard any of his operas ; but I 
have been told by many that his music is all noise, — 
there is no melody in if 

Castelbianco smiled. ** Do not be guided by common 
opinion and prejudice ; wait till you can form your own 
judgment. You sing?" 

« Not much." 

** I have some of his music," he went on, "which you 
shall try over, if it suit your voice." 

"I can only sing English ballads. Papa does not 
like me to try my voice by singing too high. Besides," 
she h^tated — "he says opera music is only fit for the 
stage." 

" True, it is sung to more advantage there, with the 
accessories of scenery and choruses ; but we may all 
try to copy good artists ; and I am certain, with very 
little eflfort. Mademoiselle would be eminently success- 
ful ! " here a smile and a slight bow. Helen coloured. 

" You mistake. Papa thinks that ladies should not 
make an exhibition — I mean — I " 

** Pardon me, if I do not understand ? " 

Helen grew more confused under his questioning 
eyes. ** It does not signify on the stage — Singers are 
educated to it — but many English persons think such 
songs too passionate for drawing-rooms, therefore ladies 
do not often select them to sing." 

Castelbianco was so lost in astonishment, that before 
he could utter any argument Helen had turned away. 
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Her place at the piano was taken by a fair ^* cantatrice," 
who sang a correct ballad, which could not possibly 
oflfend ^^ears polite.''^ Its tameness, and the singer's 
impassiveness, were well-nigh unbearable to the Italian, 
while the gurgling sounds which were only liberated 
from their imprisonment in the throat by a continuous 
voinitare* almost made him fancy himself again on 
board ship, crossing the dreaded Channel 1 

He remarked, however, that nobody listened : a 
loud buzz of talking filled the room, only intermitted 
for a few hasty thanks to the performer on her ter- 
minating her labours, and recommencing with fresh 
vigour on another taking her place. This other was 
Helen. As she began, Charles Everard, who was like- 
wise at Selwood, approached Castelbianco and com- 
menced an audible conversation. 

"Hush! my good friend. Do you not hear Miss 
Mowbray is singing?" 

" Oh, yes, but what of that ? We English do not 
think it necessary to be dumb during music and singing, 
like you Italians. It would be a horrid bore ! People 
get up a little music to start conversation : 'tis an ex- 
cellent plan, I can assure you 1 " 

Surprise number two I 

Castelbianco relieved himself by giving an audible 
" bene I brava 1 " at a felicitous turn in the ballad, 
whereupon those near him looked round surprised, 
seeking to discover the daring individual who could 
hazard applause in the middle of a song. Everard 
laughed in reply to his friend's questioning eyes. 

* Italian singing-masters often apply this term to the " guida," op 
eflfbrt made by bad performers to reach a high note ; and it certainly 
strongly reminds listeners of another kind of martyrdom endured at 
sea. 
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*^Ah, my good fellow, you'll astonish the natives 
with your warmth 1 We take things very quietly, and 
think it as unnecessary to listen and applaud, as the 
performers themselves are unused to expect it 1 " 

Muttering a " stupidezza ! " Castelbianco turned 
away and sought Helen, on whose beautiful cheeks he 
contrived to summon rosy blushes as he complimented 
her on her singing, while her eyes were veiled by their 
long silken fringes. 

Then seating himself at the piano, he poured forth 
his feelings in Verdi's much-abused notes, and soon saw 
her attention riveted, and even those large, lustrous 
eyes bent upon him as he sang from the "Vespro 
Siciliano," " La brezza aleggia intorno — " and " La 
mia letizia," from " I Lombardi." 

He inquired, smiling, " Do you still think Verdi's 
music is * all noise — without melody ? ' " 

** You were right ! " was the blushing answer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sblwood Hall was beautifully situated on the brow of 
a hill, and commanded an extensive view of the vale 
below, so rich in pasture land, with villages and farm 
houses thickly dotted over the imdulating ground. The 
surrounding hills rose high, like the sides of a basin, 
enclosing some of the most fertile country in this gar- 
den of England ; while the good old city occupied the 
centre, the cathedral towers rising black and solemn in 
the midst. The river, like a silver thread, meandered 
through the fields ;.now hid behind some rising ground, 
and anon glancing beyond in the golden sunbeams, 
rolling on — on — till lost in the thickest and murkiest 
portion of the town. From thence it again emerged, 
hurrying onwards, faster and faater, as if in haste to 
reach the sea and free itself from all the filth it had 
acquired. 

The Hall, I have said, overlooked this landscape. 
The park was extensive, well wooded with grand old 
trees, which had seen many generations of Selwoods in- 
herit the land, occupy for a time, and then lay them down 
to sleep with their fathers. There was a large flower- 
garden near the house ; a thick plantation kept oflf the 
east winds ; while all the luxuries of hot and green- 
houses, pineries and graperies, delighted the eyes with 
their beauties, and pampered the taste with their 
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sweets. Castelbianco lost the chief part of these ad- 
vantages, owing to the season of the year, but knowing 
full well the value of money, like all his countrymen, 
he saw enough to excite his wonder and admiration. 

That a country genUeman-r. baronet tiiaagh he was 
< — shoidd possess such good things as a matter of course, 
and be able to support their expense, have his house 
filled with guests, his stables with animals which daily 
excited his visitor's envy, seemed almost incredible to 
the needy Neapolitan I 

His country can produce no gentry, and the nobility 
is a race apart. Wrapping their ancestral rank and 
honours, ignorance and bigotry round them like a well- 
worn mantle, they scorn all without their privileged 
circle. Their poverty is often extreme; the palaces 
bearing their names have passed into other hands, while 
they live in back lanes, and occupy dark rooms warmed 
alone by their coating of dirt. 

Father and son fall from bad to worse : they cannot 
lower their rank by entering the professions, neither 
can those who prefer life with a competence to a title 
and poverty, enter their charmed circle or be tole- 
rated in society. They have neither coats of arms nor 
crests, that contemptible " mezzo ceto ! " 

He questioned Everard, and leamt that Sir John's 
magnificence was nothing very extraordinary, and that 
mMiy a country gentleman exceeded him in landed 
property and wealth. 

" Indeed ? Ah caro mio — yoiu: nobles are very happy 
— greatly favoured I " 

" I am not talking about the nobility," said Everard, 
** I mean the landed gentry." 

" Yes, yes; but they are noble,— they have coats of 
arms, 6rests, — Sir John ia a baronet." 
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" They have crests and shields, and there are baronets 
and knights ; but, my good friend, they are not nobles 
for all that ! Sir John's title is recent, granted for his 
parliamentary interest ; but some of our country gentle- 
men who have no titles are as proud of their names and 
birth as the first duke in the land ! Some have even 
repeatedly refused a peerage when oflfered to them, as 
their old name carries more weight in their county 
than a ' new creation.' " 

All this was very incomprehensible to the Neapolitan. 
His ideas were hedged round by titles : the world out- 
side that tabooed line of demarcation " was not " in his 
estimation, for it was confounded — merged — in the 
plebeian herd numbering alike the learned professions 
and trades. 

He had remarked among the guests at the Hall a 
Dr. and Mrs. Mansfield, and a Mr. Karden, an eminent 
barrister. 

The former was a physician of much repute, but the 
charm of his conversation and his refined mind made 
him as much sought after for the pleasure of his society, 
as for his high standing in his profession. 

Mr. Karden was likewise a most agreeable companion, 
and poured forth treasures of wit, which rendered him 
invaluable in numerous circles and generally courted. 

By birth and education both were gentlemen, though 
they did not possess a patent of nobility, nor perchance 
a long line of ancestors. Castelbianco, however, won- 
dered at their being received on an equality with the 
rest of the guests, and though his native politeness 
made him courteous, in deference to his host, he secretly 
looked down upon them, and marvelled at the mixture 
of English society. 

" Ah, Everardo mio ! " he rejoined after a pause. '' It 
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is different with us : people are noble — or they are not^ 
* non c' ^ strada di mezzo.' We Neapolitans are very 
particular in our society, as the old Spanish etiquette 
prevails, and unless a man be of noble family he is un- 
known. It surprises me, I confess, to see how the English, 
who are such a proud people, can admit professional 
men on an equality with gentlemen. In this very 
house we have a ' dottore ' and an ' awocato ' — both 
excellent, agreeable persons, doubtless; but in my 
country we do not associate with such 1 " 

" No ; because they are mostly common illiterate 
men, whereas in England they are supposed to have 
gone through much study and reading to qualify them 
to enter such noble professions : besides, they are gentle 
by birth." 

" But, excuse me, at Naples even your own medical 
men, whom you call gentlemen, are not admitted at 
Court, nor invited to the Keale Accademia I " 

"No ; they are not, and a d d shame it is too ! 

A man honoured and respected in his country, admitted 
at his own and every other Court in Europe but those 
of Spain and Naples — goes to the latter place and finds 
himself scouted on account of his profession! He 
must either sit down quietly under the injustice, or 
conceal his calling as if he were ashamed of it ! As to 
the ' Keale Accademia,' a precious set of foreign raga- 
muffins get invited theire somehow ! Why, the winter I 
spent at Naples, there was a family staying at the Hotel 
Vittoria, who dashed away in grand style, with their 
horses and carriages. They went to Court, to balls, to 
the Accademia, where I saw royalty dance with the 
young ladies. And who did they turn out to be at the 
close of the season ? Why the father kept a chma-store 
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in Broadway, New York 1 After this, can you say that 
English professional men are not admissible? As if 
they were not every inch as good as, or ten times 
better, than any of those beggarly y ignorant Counts^ 
and " 

Princee, he was about to add, but stopping suddenly 
on the terrace, where the two young men were walking 
and smoking, Everard turned to Castelbianco, whose 
colour he perceived considerably heightened : 

" I beg your pardon, my friend 1 I have forgotten 
the conmionest rules of politeness, and even committed 
a breach of hospitality, for you are a stranger in 
England; but such things excite an Englishman's 
wrath in spite of himself I I can only repeat that I ask 
your pardon ! " 

The Neapolitan laughed as he took Everard's 
hand. 

" We are not a go-ahead people," he said, *^ we cling to 
the * ancien regime,' and do not take kindly to the habits 
of younger nations. However, we won't quarrel on the 
subject, and I am not oflfended at your warmth, I assure 
you." 

The two shook hands, and then continued their walk, 
up and down the beautiful terrace on the west side of 
Selwood Hall. The drawing-rooms and library opened 
on to it, and beyond the marble balustrade, the lawn 
descended like a green velvet slope, terminating in a 
silvery brook, which babbled musically aa it traversed 
its pebbly bed. 

The ladies were preparing for their afternoon's ride, 
and Castelbianco soon almost forgot his little skirmish 
with Everard in his impatience for Helen's appearance. 
He was watching the drawing-room windows to catch 
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the first glimpse of her, when his companion gave a 
short laugh, which made him turn round. 

** Qu 'est ce que c 'est? " he inquired. 

" Our discussion of * Noble versus Plebeian ' reminds 
me of two incidents in illustration, which amused me 
much the winter I passed at * bella Napoli.' ^ 

^ Pray relate them,** said Castelbianco, seeing that his 
friend hesitated to renew the subject. 

** Do you recollect the marriage of the Marchesa 

S ? You kindly procm^d me an invitation to be 

present at the wedding, with permission to take a friend 
with me ? " 

" Surely I remember it well : it was a grand affair, 
for the bride was very rich and connected on both the 
father and mother's sides to the oldest and best blood 
in the kingdom.** 

*' Yes, it was very brilliant, as the ceremony took 
place at the lady's house. Well, the friend who ac- 
companied me was a clergyman, and during the festivi- 
ties which succeeded the ceremony, and at the supper 
which was served late, we looked in vain for the priest 
who had officiated; he was nowhere to be seen. At 
length I inquired of the lady of the house where the 

* Eeverendissimo ' had gone ? * He is in the kitchen.* 

* What I does he not sup with the rest ? ' * Oh, no,* 
she answered, * the servants will take care of him, he is 
only the parroco I ' " 

" Certainly ; she was right," said Castelbianco. 

^^ Ah ! but I feared I had got my friend into a scrape, 
and expected to see him shown into the kitchen to 
keep his clerical brother company. I therefore told all 
who cross-questioned me on the subject, that he was 
militaire, though I did not let him know what I had 
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done till we had quitted the house!" And Everard 
laughed again. 

" Our priests are of very low birth," said the Neapo- 
litan. 

" And yet these men, with whom you cannot associate,' 
are proper recipients of your wives' and daughters' con- 
fessions — are suffered to read their innermost hearts, 
and be their spiritual, and I may add temporal, guides ? " 

" Ah che so io ! We men don't trouble the confes- 
sional often, and if the women are such fools as to be 
led by the priests, that's their affair, or their misfortune. 
But you mentioned two incidents ? " 

« Yes, I waB forgetting. Among the visitors at 
Naples that winter was one lady, who, though only 

plain Mrs. , prided herself on descending from 

the Kings of Ireland, and talked in grand style of her 
ancestral ' O's.' She occupied half a floor in Palazzo 

, the remaining portion belonging to Prince A., 

who was not over flourishing in his worldly aflfairs. 

One day I called on Mrs. by appointment, to 

escort her to some sightseeing or other, and a visitor to 
the Prince reached the house at the same moment. 
The porter rang two bells for him, and subsequently 
two more for me ; but to the latter he added a quaver- 
ing tinkle, as a kind of tail, which formed anything but 
a dignified finale ! I laughingly related this to Mi's. 

'-, and asked for an explanation, but she could not 

satisfy my curiosity, and begged me, as we descended the 
the stairs, to question the porter, and bid him give up 
the tmlde, tinkle. I summoned the man, and did as I 
was told." 

" ^ But, your Excellency — I ring twice for the Signor 
Principe." 

" ' And so you do for the Signora, it is the same floor ; 
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but don'fe add that Wretched tinkle, the Signora does 
not like it." 

" ^ 'Celenza, si, ma .' 

*' * Well,' I said, ' what's the matter now? ' 

" ^ Solo sta che il Signor Principe ^ nobile, mentre che 
la Signora non lo 6 ! ' 

" Oh how the descendant of all the O'Donoghues 
fired up ! You should have heard the row that ensued." 
And Everard laughed aloud at the bai'e remembrance, 
in which the Neapolitan readily joined. 

Only a summons to mount their horses put a stop to 
their merriment, and sent them with ill-concealed mirth 
to join the ladies. 

Castelbianco got on better with the latter than with 
the gentlemen. His courtly manner, apparent devotion 
to the sex, and fashionable Smalltalk — the whole 
crowned by his princely rank — rendered him a great 
addition to their coterie during the monotony of a 
country life. Besides, they were pleased at having a 
foreigner to exhibit as a ^^ lion," a genus which in Eng- 
land is seldom possessed of any better recommendation 
to public favour. I believe that Devonshire is not 
reckoned a thorough "sporting county" though it 
numbers several packs of foxhounds and harriers. Sir 
J. Selwood was master of the former: consequently, 
hunting engrossed much of his time and thoughts, and 
was the only amusement in his opinion worthy of any 
one calling himself a man. He delighted in the 
prospect of initiating a ** maccaroni " in the pleasures 
and perils of the chase ; and as the latter prided himself 
on his equestrian powers. Sir John promised him 
several opportunities for displaying them. This was 
consoling, for the Neapolitan's shooting experiences had 
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not been felicitous. When asked to join the sportsmen 
lie had willingly assented, not from any enthusiasm for 
killing pheasants and partridges by wholesale, but on 
the principle that ** whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well." Having come to England for a 
purpose, he resolved to be as English as possible for the 
Le being, however disagreeable the ordeal might prove, 
and truly he did not take kindly to our habits. The 
regular breakfast at which all the guests assembled was 
one trouble. He regretted the early cup of coffee in 
bed, and his d^eHner a lafourchette at noon, partaken 
of in a comfortable undress, after which he could clean 
himself at his leisure. Now, however, he had to present 
himself before ladies betimes, and consequently was 
obliged to make a toilette. As to his ablutions, they 
shall not be inquired into. 

Sir John asked him after breakfast when he should 
be ready to join the sportsmen. 

*^ Now, Monsieur le Chevalier : I am at your orders." 

'^But, my good friend, you are not going shooting in 
that dress ? " 

What could the Bayonet mean ? Castelbianco con- 
sidered his attire unexceptionable 1 The coat had been 
produced by a first-rate London tailor, his well-vamished 
boots by the best Parisian artiste I His dress was perfect, 
and he felt half indignant, half pitying, that such per- 
fections should be thrown away on these country squires, 
who could not appreciate them. 

** I am dressed, I assure you, for the day." 

Sir John gave a merry laugh. 

" My good friend, you must put on a rougher costume 
than that You do not know what our 'Devonshire 
lanes ' are like. Such a day as this, with a bright sun, 
is very * good walking overhead ' (to use a provincial- 
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ism), but deuced bcfd underfoot after the thaw, I can 
tell you." 

Poor Castelbiaaco looked rueful at the prospect, and 
would willingly have remained at home if his amour 
propre had permitted such an ignominious retlreat. His 
wardrobe was not very extensive, and fitted chiefly with 
one object in view, and now to ruin one of his best suits 
with mud and mire went to his very heart. 

However, putting a bold face on the matter, he said 
he would take his chance, not being provided with a 
proper shooting costume ; and so the party started, the 
Baronet not at all satisfied with the very amateur ap- 
pearance of his friend. 

I will not dilate on all the mischances that befell our 
hero. Heavy rains had been followed by sharp frosts, 
and these again were yielding to the sun's influence. 
Tlie thin French boots of the dandy were utterly ruined, 
soaked through with slush ; the hedges tore his garments, 
the mud bespattered his " name-me-nots," and, worse 
than all, perhaps, he was so imaccustomed to much 
exercise, his walking having been limited to an oc- 
casional stroll in the Villa Eeale at Naples, that after 
** roughing it " for a mile or more he felt completely 
done up.. The good natured Baronet seeing the plight 
he was in^ sent him back under Everard's escort, the 
Neapolitan inwardly cursing his hard lot which had 
driven him to such an uncivilised country. 

He was half afraid to follow the hounds after such 
ill luck, but here he relied on his good horsemanship, 
and felt satisfied that he should distinguish himself in 
Helen's eyes. 

The meet took place outside the park, about half a 
mile from the house, and thither the huntsmen in their 
scarlet suits, and the ladies, some on horseback, some 
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in pony carriages, all proceeded one bright January 
morning. Mounted on a gallant hunter, Castelbianco 
rode by Helen's side, looking rather contemptuously at 
the figure cut by Englishmen on horseback, who, in 
their turn, passed him over with no very compli- 
mentary feelings. Neapolitans always criticise English 
riders, and esteem their own seat as infinitely more per- 
fect ; but I fancy this opinion is returned with interest, 
and John Bull rather ridicules the idea of their 
superiority. 

Be this as it may, Helen found the Neapolitan very 
good-looking, and more elegant than the rest of the 
men ; and as he paid her gi*eat attention, and made him- 
self very agreeable, she was quite willing to think 
everything about him as pleasing as his manners. 

The hounds were off. One after another the hunts- 
men started in pursuit, and the Principe tore himself 
reluctantly from his charmer's side. Very pretty did 
the scarlet coats look against the green hill-side, now 
hid by the trees, and anon dashing across an open bit. 
Soon, however, they were lost to view, and then the 
ladies pursued their several ways. 

Castelbianco kept close to Sir John, and for a time 
all went " merrily as marriage bells ;" but he felt. some 
dismay on seeing the Baronet and the rest take every 
obstacle and clear it with flying colours. Hitherto these 
had not been formidable, and he still kept his ground, 
receiving Sir John's commendations with much humility 
and modesty, and disclaiming all praise. 

The poor Neapolitan, however, had not anticipated 
such riding as this. Accustomed to gallop daily on the 
Strada Nuova, or canter up and down the Chiaja on the 
smooth, carefully kept mardapiede especially provided 
for equestrians, he was totally unused to tear across 
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country at such a pace. When he saw the Baronet clear 
a haw-haw, with a ditch on the other side, his courage 
fairly melted. He followed — because his noble animal 
carried him where it liked, but its rider had lost all 
nerve and command over it. 

They came to the brook I have before mentioned as 
being visible from the terrace. It widened considerably 
at this point, and was moreover much deeper. Sir 
John brought his horse well up to it, told Castelbianco 
to follow his example, and then, with a shout of en- 
couragement, lifted the gallant steed to the leap. It 
cleared the stream, shivered for a moment, and then — 
Tally-ho ! on ! on I — faster than before. 

And Castelbianco ? 

His animal touched the opposite bank with its fore- 
legs, slipped, and in another instant horse and rider 
were floundering in the water. Dripping and bruised 
our hero emerged from his cold bath, cursing hunting 
and horses as Neapolitans so well know how to anathe- 
matize. He sought his steed, which had gained a foot- 
ing on dry land lower down, and vented his wrath by 
flogging the poor frightened creature unmercifully in 
his vindictive spite. Then remounting, he retraced his 
steps, having had enough of hunting to last for many a 
day. 

With difficulty he reached the Hall, for he had to 
inquire his way at every step, and he found the 
peasants' replies to his questions nearly incomprehen- 
sible. However, he attained the high road at last, 
where he met a respectable man, whose English was 
more intelligible. By him he was directed on his way, 
and reached the Hall after the hardest day's work he had 
ever gone through. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Both huijting and shooting having thus proved decided 
failures, our hero thenceforth devoted himself to the 
fair sex, singing and playing for them in the morning, 
and afterwards escorting them in their walks and drives. 
The season of the year precluded picnics and out-door 
amusements, though there had been some skating on a 
pond in the park; but in this Castelbianco took no 
active part. Everard and the other men exhibited their 
skill for their own and the ladies' diversion, cutting all 
manner of marvellous figures, and performing intricate 
evolutions on the ice; but Castelbianco had learned 
wisdom through sad experience, and therefore preferred 
watching from terra ferma a sight so novel to a Nea- 
politan. 

He now began to show more decided attentions to 
Miss Mowbray, though, like an old bird, he carefully 
felt his way, and was still rather guarded in the presence 
of her parents. There were two sisters at the Hall, the 
Misses Tarleton by name, with whom he flirted, prac- 
tising his fascinations at their expense. Their speculating 
mamma always looked another way on these occasions, 
and in his hearing praised her '* dear innocent girls '' 
enthusiastically, with -^ 

" The tear and the smile in her eyes." 

The damsels themselves were quite willing, and the 
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Prince was not blind to the fact; but he was not to be 
caught with chaffy and took care not to commit himself, 
Everard having told him that there was no fortune in 
that quarter. Consequently, though he listened to their. 
dreary music, praised their singing with high-flown 
compliments, and bent over their chairs to admire 
their drawing, Helen remarked, not without a flutter, 
that his voice was lower, softer, when addressing her, his 
manner more respectful, his look full of devotion. 

Helen, was a novice in the world's ways. Hitherto 
she had led a retired country life, as Mrs. Mowbray's 
delicate health had prevented her from seeking society 
while her daughter was so young. Mr. Mowbray was 
engrossed by farming experiments and the care of his 
property, and did not mix much with his gayer neigh- 
bours ; therefore Helen. had been thrown chiefly among 
relations and a few intimate friends* Her beauty was 
not generally known in the county, and she had been 
too busy with lessons and country pursuits to think 
about lovers. 

When she was seventeen, her uncle. Sir John, peti- 
tioned hard that the young " belle " might be taken to 
the *' Christmas ball " at the county town, which per- 
mission being granted, he furthermore stipulated that 
the Mowbrays should make some stay at the Hall and 
allow Helen to be introduced to a little dissipation. 

Mrs. Mowbray cheerfully yielded, and her daughter*s 
thoughts were rapt in Elysium from that moment. Her 
expectations were certainly not disappointed at the ball. 
Her striking beauty and freshness attracted great ad- 
miration from the men, while her perfect freedom from 
vanity conciliated those beauties whom she supplanted* 
But Helen was imconsdous of all this by-play. She 
was surprised and grateful for having so many partners. 
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and did not stay to speculate on the reason, though 
she noticed many girls sitting through several dances, 
whose vexed, wearied countenances grieved her. 

Castelbianco's eyes, more than his words, occasioned 
her the only flutter that night ; but though her last 
waking thoughts were employed in wondering a little 
at their expression, and thinking dark eyes very beau- 
tiful, she remembered him on the following day only as 
one among her numerous partners. 

She was rather pleased at meeting him again at the 
Hall, and having always felt a romantic fondness for 
Italy, and a longing desire to see its artistic treasured 
and enjoy its luxurious climate, she felt irresistibly 
attracted towards the first real Italian she had ever 
seen or known. The wily Neapolitan read the simple- 
hearted girl like an open book, and knew it to be to his 
interest not to suffer her enthusiasm to flag. He there- 
fore spoke of the charms of his native land, the 
glorious summer-nights, the beauties of his mountains, 

" And the sea 
Mediterranean." 

Then he touched lightly on Pompeii, Baiae, but as he 
was not an fait at such topics he did not dwell on 
them long. He mentioned the gaieties of the capital, 
the enchanting Villa Eeale, the delightful Chiaja, 
and expressed such an earnest wish that she could see 
this fairy land, that he could have the happiness of 
showing her every thing himself I And then came a 
sigh — a pause — and his speaking eyes would be 
saddened. 

At other times when she inquired whether the ac- 
counts of tyranny at Naples, of which she read and 
heard, were true ; he — devoted like all the nobility to 
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the ignorance and oppression of the Bourbon rule — 
would sigh and groan, and call on Heaven to avenge 
the injuries of his ill-fated country, till Helen's tender 
heart overflowed, and her beautiful eyes would fill with 
tears of sympathy I 

One night, he — poor mean wretch, who would not 
have stirred the heaviest burthen of his countrymen 
with even his little finger — he, consummate hypocrite, 
was lamenting over the despotic rule which forbade 
nobles of ancient lineage like himself from lifting their 
yoices in their country's welfare ! 

Gradually a little knot of sympathizing listeners 
gathered round, as in touching tones he asked why 
England — the free, the powerful — did not liberate 
them firom their bondage ? 

Everard, who had passed some time at Naples, and 
well-knew the cowardly, braggadocio character of the 
people, had very little sympathy with these patriotic 
sentiments, and incurred Helen's indignant looks, as he 
told Castelbianco that England had enough to do to 
fight her own battles without fighting other people's 
also! 

** Besides," he added, " if you admire our freedom 
BO much, why not follow our lead ? It was not won 
by sitting down with folded hands and wishing for ano- 
ther country to liberate us ! You nobles, who boast of 
your ancestors, why don't you rise in a body to state 
your grievances and demand redress ? Why ? But 
because you have no unity among yourselves I You are 
all jealous and distrustful one of another from the 
highest to the lowest : neither family ties nor those of 
friendship are untainted with this vile spot! When 
you had freedom of the press in 1848, instead of plead- 
ing their country's cause, your newspapers were only 
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filled with scurrilous attacks on private families, from 
which nobody was safe, for the quietest and most retired 
homes were subjected to calumny and abuse. This you 
cannot deny. In that famous, or imfamouSy *Cafite 
d'Europa,' I have heard young men assail the names of 
innocent girls rarely seen out of their family circles, 
in a style that made my English blood boil with indig- 
nation! Bah I the whole land is rotten!" and the 
fiery soldier turned on his heel, leaving Castelbianco in 
no very dulcet mood, though he concealed his feelings 
with consummate skill. He saw that he wrought on 
Helen's sympathy, and that was sufficient for him. 

The pleasant party at the Hall was now on the eve of 
dispersing. The Misses Tarleton, with their chagrined 
mamma, had lingered on various excuses, ** hoping 
against hope " for affairs to take a happier turn. 

The Dowager's eyes, however, were now opening to 
Castelbianco's designs on Miss Mowbray, and thereupon 
she TYiade opportunities to inveigh against the folly and 
rashness of mixed marriages; confidentially relating 
sad histories to Mrs. Mowbray, which had come under 
her own observation during a brief stay on the conti- 
nent. Furthermore, she told her " dear Mrs. Mowbray," 
that her "darling girls might have made excellent 
matches at Florence and Eome ; but nothing, not even 
a ducal coronet, would ever tempt them tq give up 
their country or marry a Eomanist I This is in strict 
confidenoey for people are so ill-natured, and would only 
call it boastful of me to mention such traits in my 
darling children !" 

Poor Mrs. Mowbray listened very unconcernedly. 
She was one of those good souls who take everjrthing for 
granted, and never expect any uncommon event to happen 
till they have ocular demonstration of the catastrophe 
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having occurred. It never entered her imagination 
that Mrs. Tarleton was talking at the Prince, whose 
attentions to Helen became daily more evident, neither 
did she remark how her daughter's colour varied when 
conversing with the foreigner. She was equally blind, 
or indiflferent, to their lengthened conversations ; know- 
ing the girl's romantic predilection for Italy she deemed 
it natural in her to seek information on so interesting a 
theme. And ^^ Italy " was the theme ; but ah ! what 
land so full of poetry and danger as that 

"Bel paese U, dove '1 si suona ? '* 

The Italians declare that the coldest, most passionless 
nature is warmed into new life beneath the influence of 
their bright sun and beautiful sky ; and is it not so ? 

Castelbianco did his best to atone for their absence by 
painting their charms in glowing colours, and bringing 
the hidden light of his dark southern eyes to bear upon 
his victim. 

Everard, knowing his antecedents, saw through his 
designs, but what right had he to interfere? The 
Prince was a friend of Sir John, who had made the 
acquaintance at Naples, consequently he could not 
suppose the latter ignorant of his reputation. Besides, 
Everard was not sufficiently intimate with either the 
Mowbrays or Selwoods to caution them against the 
needy fortune-himter. He grieved over Helen : she 
was worthy of a better fate ; but he saw that, since his 
incautious attack on the Neapolitans, she was less kindly 
disposed towards him, and he wisely concluded that 
Castelbianco, fearful of a good-looking English rival, 
had done his best to increase her impression of his in- 
jtustice. 
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Everard, therefore, took his departure, and was fol- 
lowed by the Tarletons and the other guests. 

The Neapolitan also made a feint of taking his leave, 
but the hospitable host so pressed him to remain — at 
least during the Mowbrays' stay — that he consented 
with a very good grace. 

Soon, however, even they were homeward bound, and 
the Prince, having no other plea for prolonging his visit, 
taxed his brains to the utmost to devise some scheme 
for farthering his plans. The fates were propitious for 
once, as, on announcing his approaching departure, Mr. 
Mowbray begged him to take the Priory on his way, 
and pay them a short visit. They might leave the Hall 
together, and the fourteen miles being on his route to 
London, they would thus be more agreeably traversed 
than alone, and the few days' rest would lighten his 
journey. Castelbianco required no pressing to give his 
consent, and as he did so, he noticed, with delight, that 
- Helen's eyes brightened. 

Yes, she was glad : she did not ask her silly little 
heart *^ the reason why." Perhaps she had expected the 
old Priory to be dull after her recent visiting, and was 
pleased to return more gradually to the quiet routine of 
home life. 

" Thou art looking now at the birds, GFenie, 

But oh, do not wish their wing ! 
That would tempt the fowler, Genie. 

Stay thou on earth and sing ; 
Stay in the nursing nest, G^enie, 

Be not soon thence beguil'd ; 
Thou wilt ne'er find a second, Genie ; 

Never be twice a child." 

Poor little Helen ; holy angels preserve thee now ! 
We are told that good angels watch over the young 
and innocent ; but how is it, that so many are ship- 
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-wrecked on their entrance into life ? How many a 
young heart gives up its treasures in all true love and 
fEdth, only to be played with like any worthless bauble, 
jand after a while be cast aside for a newer toy, — horses, 
dogs, or, maybe, a more remunerative love 1 How 
many a marriage, bright with the promises of hope 
and youth, takes place, and when the novelty has fled 
the wife is a burden to the wearied rou^^ a clog 
to debar him from pleasanter society; and still the 
bruised spirit must hide its grief from vulgar pitiless 
eyes, and waste in secret and in silence under its own 
canker-worm of agony I Alas I alas ! where had good 
pitying angels flown to hide themselves ? 

Truth to say, Castelbianco felt growing interest in 
the fair English girl ; but then again he had fallen so 
often in love ! He had been decidedly smitten before 
by Miss N. and many others that shall be nameless ; 
but now that he hoped to combine beauty and money 
in a bride, he was quite prepared to feel some degree 
of love besides. Fashionable rou^ have frequently 
done the same; there is something piquant in the 
naivete and unworldliness of a very young girl which 
to their blas^ nature presents all the charm of novelty. 
But woe to the luckless girl who consigns herself — 
body and soul (?) — to one of these gay worldlings ! 

*' It had been good for " her if she " had not been 
bom." 

Helen, like most girls of her age, was pleased with 
the attentions of a man much older than herself, while 
he, with his foreign courtesy and "all-things-to-all 
men " manners, could render himself very presentable 
in general society. 

So it came to pass that Graetano Villanova, Principe 

TOL. I. B. 
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di Castelbianco, found himself installed a gnest at the 
old Priory. 

The second day after the femily's return home proved 
to be Sunday. At the Hall, among the many visitors, 
Castelbianco was not missed on absenting himself at 
the hour when the rest proceeded to church. Now, 
however, being the solitary guest, the circumstance was 
awkward ; but, to the Mowbrays' surprise, he met the 
difficulty by asking permission to accompany them to 
the sacred buildii^. They readily consented, and the 
party set forth together. 

It was a beautiful little Crothic church situated in 
the Priory groimds on the site consecrated by the old 
conventual edifice, a portion of whose cloisters still 
enclosed some moss-grown tombs. The property had 
been fast going to ruin before it came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Mowbra3r's father, who belonged to a dis- 
tant branch of the family, and, being a man of good 
fortune, was happily able to repair the ravages com- 
mitted by his good-for-nothing predecessor, and erect 
the present comfortable dwelling-house. The village 
church being but a tumble-down ugly building and 
miserably smiall, he commenced the new one, but died 
ere it was quite completed. Mr. Mowbray continued 
the work and perfected it, and the result of this joint 
undertaking was really beautifuL The architecture 
and proportions were carefully studied ; the clumsy and 
imsightly square pews gave place to open seats, which 
afforded ample room to high and low, rich and poor ; 
while the elegant stained windows admitted a softened 
light into the interior, that accorded well with the 
sacred character of the edifice — 

'* For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild bat to float" 
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It is not to be supposed that Castelbianco's prejudiced 
eyes saw much to admire in the scene to which curio- 
sity — ever rampant in the breast of a Neapolitan 
— led him. He was certainly somewhat struck by the 
devotion and attention exhibited by the little congre- 
gation, and thought the influence of the place greatly 
heightened Helen's beauty, as her lovely eyes were 
bent to the ground, and an expression of perfect peace 
overspread her countenance during the service. But he 
found the singing almost laughable, and the clergy- 
man's voice very monotonous ; so, after examining all 
the female portion of the congregation and voting the 
sermon — so destitute of action and change of tone — 
a bore, he resigned himself to the erection ofch&tea^ix en 
Espagne, giving many a glance at Helen's face between 
wlules, to inspire himself with new ideas as to the best 
mode of employing her fortune when he should possess it. 

The following evening the rector, an old and valued 
friend of the Mowbrays, dined at the Priory. On being 
introduced to the Prince, Mr. Hill expressed surprise 
at seeing him in his church, and rejoiced at his liberal 
opinions, he (the rector) having always understood that 
most Italian Boman Catholics, but especially those of 
Naples, were not permitted to set foot in heretic pre- 
dncts. 

*^ You are right," said Castelbianco ; ^' it is not al- 
lowed in my country, but as I do not see any harm in 
doing so, I could not resist the happiness of accompany- 
ing my friends," glancing at Helen, who reddened. 

Then, with his accustomed politeness, he touched on 
the beauty of the little church, which was a sure way to 
the good rector's heart. 

" Yes," the latter replied; ^Hhanks to our mutual 
friend Mr. Mowbray, my church is the admiration of 
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the county. In point of architecture (which, you know, 
is the only style of ornament we Protestants can have) 
it is thought unequalled, considering its size. But 
your chapels are so highly decorated that I suppose you 
cannot discern the unpretending beauties of ours ? " 

** Not so," was the courteous disclaimer, " though I 
confess that, according to my taste, costly marbles and 
valuable pictures would be a great improvement. It 
appears so incomprehensible to us why millions are 
expended on private houses and public buildings in this 
country, so that few others can vie with your magni- 
ficence, while, on the other hand, you think it a sin to 
dedicate any of this wealth to Heaven by spending it 
on your houses of prayer." 

" I so far agree with you," said Mr. Hill, " that many 
of our churches and chapels of ease are sadly destitute 
of beauty, and give one the impression that four walls, 
roofed in, and large enough to contain a certain 
number of persons, are quite suflBcient for devotional 
purposes. But I rejoice to see that people are awaken- 
ing to this state of things, and recent erections are 
mostly very beautiful and carefully finished, as such 
sacred works should ever be. As to pictures,^ he con- 
tinued with a smile, ** you know we cannot agree on 
that point ; therefore we had better refrain from argu- 
ment. But though our plainness is sometimes carried 
to excess, I think it a better failing than the tinsel rub- 
bish that too often defaces your most splendid chapels, 
quite destroying their eflfect." 

^* Come, dinner is announced," interrupted Mr. 
Mowbray. " You two will never agree on such a 
subject, for 

* He that complies against his will 
, Is of his own opinion still.' " 
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Castelbianco looked enviously at the rebtor as he 
walked oflf with Helen, and would willingly have re- 
signed to him the dignity of handing Mrs. Mowbray to 
the dining-room. 

It is a moot-point, we have heard say, whether it 
be preferable to sit opposite or by the side of the 
beloved object at table. This is a problem that lovers 
can alone decide, and with which authors have nothing 
to do, for they are too matter of fact to understand the 
minutisB of the tender passion. 

Be this as it may, the Prince made good use of his 
eyes, and Helen looked happy, and, ahimi ! did not ap- 
pear to dislike their influence. 

When the dessert was set on the table, Mr. Mow- 
bray suddenly addressed his wife. **By the way, 
Charlotte, to-day's * Times ' contains the announce- 
ment of Miss Brown's wedding. Did you read it ? " 

«Nol" *^ Indeed?" "Who to?" broke from 
every one but the Prince. 

*' Why, the bridegroom is a foreigner," continued Mr. 
Mowbray, ** a countryman of yours (turning to Castel- 
bianco), the Conte di Malafede, or some such name, I 
think." 

" Possibile ? Beato lui ! " cried the Neapolitan in 
a torment of envy. *'He preceded me but a short 
time in my arrival in England, but I could not find 
him in London. He is very fortunate." 

**Is Miss Brown a Protestant? " asked the rector. 

" Oh yes," Helen answered. *^ When the family were 
staying in this neighbourhood a year ago, they regu- 
larly attended your church." 

** True ! how stupid of me to forget ! " 

" But, Helen dear," said her father, **it was especially 
stated in the flaming paragraph that the ceremony .took 

B 3 
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place at the Eoman Catholic chapel in London, the 
beautiful bride having become a convert (as they call 
it) to the * true faiths' The extract was copied from 
the ' Tablet; " 

** So she accepted a countess-ship in exchange for 
her faith I God help the girl ! " said Mr. Hill, sadly. 

"But could she not have married without becoming 
a Eoman Catholic ? " asked Mrs. Mowbray, while Helen 
sat silent, with a shadow on her fair countenance. 
** There have been numerous mixed marriages, I believe, 
where the religion of each party has been respected." 

** Yes, Madame," said Castelbianco ; ** but the laws 
of my country have become much stricter in this matter 
of late years. His Majesty does not countenance such 
unions, and his Holiness the Pope will now seldom grant 
the necessary dispensation." 

" Then one of the parties must change his religion 
for the marriage to take place ? " asked Mr. Hill. 

*^ Of course, — the lady." 

**But why 'o/ course the lady^? The gentleman 
might sometimjBS take his turn at this solemn farce, 
I should think ; for in such bargains there is very little, 
if any, reUgion." 

** I mention the lady, because your country allows 
perfect liberty of opinion in these matters, whereas 
mine is peremptory in supporting the national faith. 
My friend Malafede, had it been possible for him to 
change," — Castelbianco smiled at such a contingency, — 
'* would have forfeited all his property to the govern- 
ment by this act, and a sentence of exile would have 
been pronounced against him. The lady, however, loses 
nothing " 

** Nothing 1 " broke in the rector. 

"No ; her fortune is safe : and besides, as her faith 
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is enroiLeou8» it is for her etenial welfare to enter the 
bosom of the true Chivrch I " 

•* Pardon me, Moiisieur le Prince; members of the 
Establidied Church are as fully convinced of the purity 
of thei/r fidth as the Boman Catholics can be of theirs. 
Those who change the fashion of their belief as readily 
AS they do the make of their crinolines and hats, are 
willingly parted with by us, for they are no ornaments 
to our Churdh, nor likely to raise the credit of youra.^^ 
The rector spoke quietly, but his countenance plainly 
showed that he regarded the subject as one of vital 
importance. 

Castelbianco paused for a moment, finding himself 
in an awkward predicament. He had so much at stake 
himself, that a false step now would surely ruin his 
prospects. At length : 

** Several of my coimtrymen have married English- 
women, for we know how to appreciate their estimable 
qualities, but these have mostly become Eoman Ca- 
thoUcs." 

** I am very sorry to hear it," said Mr. Hill. *^ Your 
remark is correct ; and it is sad to find that women, 
who are usually enthusiasts in their religious opinions, 
are often so ready to put them aside when they enter 
the matrimonial market. A friend of mine, who long 
resided in your country in an oflScial capacity, once told 
me he had remarked that no persuasion would induce 
the lower orders of females — maidnservants and the 
like — to give up their religion; they climg to it te- 
naciously when married : whereas ladies required little 
argument to relinquish the Church of England in favour 
of any gay whiskerando. It is a sad state of things, 
and one which must lower us greatly in the estimation 
of foreigners." 

X 4 
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*^For my part," said Mr. Mowbray, "even if botH 
parties follow the same creed, I think mixed marriages 
a great risk. Our English habits and opinions differ 
BO much from those of other countries, that husband 
and wife must clash continually. How then can a Pro- 
testaut wife get on with a Eomanist husband ? No, 
no ; better let each country form its marriages within 
its own boundaries ! " 

*^ Mais permettez-Tnoi,^^ said the Neapolitan with a 
smile. *^ You English regulate everything by the Bible, 
I believe ? Our priests do not allow us so wide a range 
of its pages, but I have heard a text which may satisfy 
your minds on this subject: *For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the husband.' Am I right ? " 

** ^ The devil can quote Scripture to his purpose,' " 
muttered Mr. Mowbray as the ladies rose to leave the 
dining-room. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Castelbianco had made a mistake, and be knew it ; but 
flesb and blood — much less a Neapolitan's — could not 
resist the temptation to give Protestantism a sly fillip 1 
Still he was suddenly met by a diflSculty which he had 
never calculated upon. It appeared, to his great sur- 
prise, that these heretic English might possibly decline 
Ms proposal on the score of religion 1 

He had seen many English women lay themselves 
out for Neapolitan husbands, and, when successful in 
their pursuit, their Protestantism had never been a 
stumbling-block. By some miracle, conviction had 
always opportunely pierced their clouded minds, and 
the Church had gladly welcomed new daughters into 
her fold. Blessed change, and blessed work in the 
husband which should cover a multitude of his sins I 
Castelbianco, with his Neapolitan self-satisfied dis- 
position, had never doubted but tiiat he need only make 
a journey to England and win : ** Veni, vidi, vici," that 
was his motto. Hia, visit to the Priory was drawing to 
a close, and he must therefore act without delay. He 
felt pretty confident about Helen's sentiments, — she was 
so young, poor child, that love would reign omnipotent 
in her little heart, — but her parents and that tiresome 
old rector were less easily disposed of. However, the 
trial must be made before leaving the Priory. Helen 
should retain her religion, for with her fortune he might 
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afford a dispensation ; it only required some interest, — 
which he possessed, an uncle being a cardinal, — and a 
sum of money well applied. Once married, she would 
soon become a true Eoman Catholic, like most of her 
Anglo-Neapolitan countrywomen. Or, stay I why waste 
money on a dispensation ? They could be easily united 
in London either by a civil marriage or according to 
the rites of both Churches ; and afterwards — " Se ne 
pensera poi ! " 

St. Liguori, the Neapolitan oracle, states clearly that 
the end sanctifies the means, and that it is right to do 
evil that good may come, **Via Gaetano coraggio. 
' Chi spira speral' " 

The morning after the conversation given in the last 
chapter, Castelbianco seated himself at the piano to give 
Helen some instructions in singing Italian music, for 
he had somehow overcome her former scruples. 

This had become a daily habit. She understood 
Italian, and sang sweetly with a pretty soft voice, 
though her style was still very English, in spite of the 
Prince's efforts to improve it. 

He now selected the aria in " Torquato Tasso," and 
sang it first to give her some idea of the necessary 
expression. Nothing was easier than to substitute 
** Elena " for ** Torquato," and the words and his em- 
phasis would do the rest. As "Elena" sounded dif- 
ferently to ** Helen," the poor girl did not at first 
understand his meaning, but he continued : — 



*' Mft cantando amori ed armi 
Parld un guardo e un cor Vint$9e ; 
Nol sapendo del suo foco 
Jo pian piano m' accendea. 
Ah Vamor ehe sembra un gioco 
Foi divien necessitd t '* 
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And so on, and 80 on I 

Poor little Helen's colour first rose painfully to her 
hot cheeks^ and then faded^ leaving her like a drooping 
anowdrop. 

**Now, Mademoiselle, will you try? Will you throw 
some feeling and expression into these delicious notes ? 
and jpray attend to the words.^ 

Helen began with a feeble, tremulous voice ; some- 
thing would keep rising in that white slender throat of 
hers which threatened an imminent burst of tears. 
She struggled hard to conquer her agitation, while the 
Neapolitan, seated by her side with one arm resting 
on the back of her chair, whispered occasionally, 
<* Courage 1 Why do you fear ? " which only made her 
tremble ten times worse than before ! 

" Ah, Gaetano, sei fortunate 1 " he muttered to him- 
self exultingly. 

*' Helen darling," said Mrs. Mowbray, who was seated 
near the fire working, " you are singing very badly to- 
day ; what has come to your voice ? Have you caught 
cold?" 

*' I do not know. Mamma ; I — I do not feel quite 
well. I will try this another day," she added hurriedly, 
turning to Castelbianco, but her trouble increased on 
meeting his ardent gaze. She hastened towards her 
mother, and, catching up a book from the table, was 
leaving the room, when Mrs. Mowbray exclaimed, — 

** Before going upstairs will you see if I left the last 
' Quarterly Eeview ' in the conservatory yesterday ? If 
so, you can place it in my room, where I missed it this 
morning." 

Helen answered not, but proceeded to the library, 
which opened into the beautiful conservatory. The 
latter contained a commodious seat at one end, where 
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Mrs. Mowbray, who regarded plants almost in the light 
of children, loved to spend some hours daily reading or 
working in the midst of her favourites. 

Helen reached the extremity of this large winter- 
garden, foimd the book, and turned to retrace her steps, 
trhen she came face to face with Castelbianco. In her 
trepidation she dropped the volume, which fell with a 
sharp noise on the stone floor. 

'^ I have startled you. Mademoiselle ; pray forgive 
me, I entreat." 

** Oh, no, 'tis nothing," picking up the book hastily, 
" but I believe I am wanted.;" and she tried to pass him, 
but he interposed gently to detain her. 

*^ Oh, one instant's delay, I beseech you, Miss Mow- 
bray. I rmiat speak now what I have been for many 
days seeking an opportunity to say. My departure 
from the Priory is at hand, unless you give me leave to 
prolong it. This morning, I think — I am sure — you 
read my thoughts, my heart's secret — my love for you? 
I now say it plainly, openly; oh, do not tell me to de- 
spair 1 " he exclaimed passionately, taking her reluctant 
hand. 
. A sob was all Helen's answer. 

** Oh Elena, bell' alma mia 1 Speak to me one word I 
Say you can love me, say you accept all the devotion of 
my heart which I now oflfer you ! " With gentle force 
he drew away the other little hand which strove to con- 
ceal her features, and poor Helen's tearful, blushing, 
yet smiling face stood revealed to the happy lover. 

" Love is sweety 
Given or returned." 

We will let these two enjoy their happiness undis-*^ 
turbed. All fond lovers can supply from their own in- 
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exhaustible stores of imagination the tender speeches, 
sighs^ and tears customary on such interesting occasions 
.— we cannot. 

" Sad thoughts .... 
Snddenly o'er my spirit fly 
Like douds, that, ere weVe time to say 
* How bright the sky is ! ' shade the sky." 

' Is it not melancholy to see a young artless creature, 
so fond, so truthful and trusting, thus bestowing her 
affections on a worn-out, worthless heart, clothing it 
in such lovely and lovable colours as only her own in- 
nocence and ignorance of the world can conjure up ? 

" What if Heaven for once its searching light 
Lent to some partial eye, disclosing all 
The rude bad thoughts that in our bosom's night 
Wander at large, nor heed love's gentle thrall ? 

" Who would not shun the dreary uncouth place ? 
As if, fond leaning where her infant slept, 
A mother^s arm a serpent should embrace." 

Surely the angels themselves must look on sorrowing, 
while with folded wings they wait the order to speed 
and save the hapless mortal. But ofttimes that order 
goes not forth, and what shall we say ? 

" Yet let it be ; for it must be for good. 
Or it would be not." 

Poor Mrs. Mowbray, we fear, had to wait a long time 
for her " Quarterly ;" certainly she did not find it in her 
room on going there an hour later, and had she pro- 
ceeded to the conservatory, she might have seen it 
still reposing quietly in that bower of sweets. 

At the close of that hour Helen sped swiftly up the 
broad oak staircase, attained her pretty little chamber 
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and locked herself in; we will not therefore intrude 
ttpon her privacy. 

Gaetano sought the sunny lawn in front of the house> 
where he regaled himself with a first-rate cigar, while 
he thought over the recent occurrences with much self- 
gratulation, and laid his plans for the next move. 
Somehow he did not anticipate this with such un- 
alloyed satisfaction; consequently, when the cigar was 
burnt out, instead of proceeding to business as he ought 
to have done, he lit a second and continued his quarter- 
deck walk and his meditations. Time, however, would 
not stand still even to please an accepted lover, and 
so the second Havannah came to a close like the first. 

Casting away the end with a muttered " Diamine I " 
Castelbianco returned to the house. 

Beyond the library, with which it communicated, 
was a large solemn-looking room, where Mr. Mowbray 
transacted all business with his steward and tenants, 
and, in his magisterial capacity, received trembling 
delinquents, who approached it by a back passage. 
Here he usually proceeded every morning after break- 
fast, and was never interrupted by his family, or by any 
guests that might be staying at the Priory. 

Still, this mysterious chamber being the place for 
business, thither Gafltelbianco betook himself with a 
desperate attempt at courage and acmgfroid. He had 
never yet entered ** the presence," and stood for full a 
minute at the door ere summoning nerve to knock. 
He did so at length, and devoutly wished he had not, 
when an answering voice bade him " Come in." 

Mr. Mowbray was writing busily, and looked up 
somewhat surprised on perceiving who his visitor was. 
But his kind face beamed forth a welcome as his hearty 
voice exclaimed, — 
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*' Why, my good friend, this is an unexpected plea- 
sure. My sanctum is seldom honoured with a visit, for 
people almost regard it as a second Blue Beard's 
chamber. Sit near the fire in that grim-looking arm- 
chair; it isn't uncomfortable though, I can tell you." 
Saying these words he stirred the fire and made a 
cheerful blaze, and then, drawing his oflSce-chair nearer 
to it, seated himself in magisterial state, as the poor 
quaking Neapolitan thought. 

** I must apologize, Mr. Mowbray," he began, ** for 
interrupting " 

^* Not a bit of it ! I have very little to do this morn- 
ing, and am quite at your service. What can I do 
for you ? " 

The Prince hesitated and coloured. 

** I am afraid, Mr. Mowbray, that something I said the 
other evening offended you." 

^* Offended me?" 

** Well, perhaps not * offended' exactly, but I know 
I spoke unadvisedly on the subject of my friend's mar- 
riage with an English lady, and I assure you it was 
very far from my wish or intention to say anything 
unfriendly." 

*' My dear Principe, pray don't say any more about 
it. We all spoke rather openly, but you know ' every- 
thing is fair in love and war,' or, to speak in the words 
of one of your own poets, 

" * Per la ft, per la patria il tutto lice.* 

If you stood your ground, we were equally resolved 
not to yield an inch of ours." 

'* You are very kind. As I then remarked, we Neapo- 
litans so greatly value and appreciate the moral educa- 
tion and estimable qualities of your ibeautiful country- 
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women, that it is our highest ambition to aspire to the 
honour of their hands in marriage." 

**The honour is ours to be held in such estimation," 
returned Mr. Mowbray, who would not be outdone in 
polite speeches. 

There was a little pause. 

** The fact is, mon cher Monsieur Mowbray, I was 
aware of the intention of the Count to seek an English 
bride when he quitted Naples, and I have shown my 
approbation of it by following his example." 

*^ Ah I indeed ? " 

** Yes, the specimens of your compatriotea whom I 
bave had the honour of knowing at Naples shone such 
bright stars of beauty and elegance at our court, that 
my imagination was fired, and my heart (an Italian's is 
full of love, Tnon aw/i !) burned to be equally blessed 
with others of my countrymen." 

Poor Mr. Mowbray, whose thoughts were more occu- 
pied with some new leases he had been examining than 
with the Neapolitan's sentimental effusions, squinted 
occasionally towards these papers, heartily wishing his 
visitor would take himself off, that he might return to 
his business. Mechanically he put in some word or 
other when the Prince's pause appeared to demand it, 
and the latter, well satisfied, continued, — 

" I had the honour of Sir John Selvood's acquaint- 
ance at Naples, as you are aware ; he therefore knows my 
position in society. But I will further explain for your 
satisfaction ^" 

*^My dear sir," broke in the amazed Mr. Mowbray, 
" I have every confidence in you ; pray do not think it 
necessary to enter into these details," with another 
longing glance at the leases. 

*^ Permettez, je V0U8 ^ prie I It is necessary — mats 
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absolument ! " cried Castelbianco, who sometimes lapsed 
into French or Italian, when speaking eagerly. "My 
family is one of the oldest in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies ; and from my mother, who, Dieu merci, is still 
spared to me, I have pure Spanish blood in my veins ; 
her father. El Duca de Milagros, having been a grandee 
of that great nation. Helas 1 we are not rich : it is the 
misfortune of my country that her sons do not prosper 
in this nineteenth century ; but our name is * sans re- 
proche,' and we have ever been loyal, faithful subjects 
of our sovereigns, with one sad exception: and this 
brought us trouble. My paternal grandfather followed 
the fortunes of H. M. Ferdinand IV., accompanied by 
his eldest son; but the cadet attached himself to 
the usurper, who conferred on him the family estates 
in payment for his l^se majeste. These he wasted — 
sold ! " 

Here Castelbianco heaved profound sighs, and made 
an eloquent pause, which quite touched his kind-hearted 
listener, who squeezed his hand in token of sympathy. 
Not deeming it necessary to enter into the detail of his 
own share in the family expenditure, our hero went on. 

** My uncle having caused all this ruin, left the king- 
dom when the impostor's reign ended. I believe he 
and his children are now naturalised French subjects, 
and that he gained laurels in the army ; but I have no 
intercourse with such vauriens. The inheritance of my 
father — di felice memoria — was consequently much 
dilapidated. The necessity of providing a dot, suitable 
to our rank, for my only sister on her marriage, like- 
wise hampered him ; and thus, mon cher Monsieur 
Mowbray, when he lay down to his rest he left me, 
his afflicted son, still smaller possessions, but an honour-* 
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able name, of which no frowns of fortune can ever rob 
me." 

"You do, indeed, possess what is better than riches, 
my dear Prince," exclaimed the softened Mr. Mowbray, 
who, in his interest in this history, had gradually for- 
gotten the leases. **But with your rank, you may still 
hope, and confidently expect, to retrieve the fortunes of 
your family: you are young, and a suitable marriage " 

*' Ah, mon cher Monsieur ! " Here Castelbianco 
seized his listener's hand in both his own. "You 
cannot divine the cruel anxiety this has caused me. 
* Mariages de convenance,' which are customary in my 
country, are repugnant to my whole nature. My mother 
has planned noble alliances for me, but my heart revolts 
from such indecent traffic in its best and holiest afifec- 
tions. No, my friend ! love is all-powerful in my breast ; 
and this drove me from my patria terra to seek in your 
own beautiful island for some lovely being whose heart 
would beat responsive to mine ; otherwise, no considera- 
tion should tempt me to vow constancy and love where 
both would be but a dreary mockery." 

This violent outburst quite startled the quiet-going 
Englishman, who was unaccustomed to hear such elo- 
quence on the tender passion. But he considered that 
these sentiments did great credit to his guest's character, 
and determined that foreigners, for whom he had never 
entertained any great prepossession, were decidedly a 
much-maligned race. As to Castelbianco, he appeared 
so greatly overcome by his feelings, that he made a 
tolerable pause to recover from his emotion, and perhaps 
to screw up his courage to proceed. He perceived that 
he had made a favourable impression, and consequently 
continued desperately. 

"Pray, excuse my excitement, mon cher Monsieur 
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Mowbray, but this matter is of great moment to me. 
My whole future is now in your hands." 

*' In my hands ! Bless my soul 1 " 

*' Ah, mon ami, when I quitted my beautiful Naples 
with such sentiments devouring my heart, when through 
the friendship of the good Sir John Seli;ood, I accom- 
panied him to his magnificent palace, partook of his 
hospitality, and was taken to that charming ball (ah, 
&tal night!), how was I accabli, overpowered by 
seeing my most extravagant dreams, my brightest ima- 
gination, exceeded by the beauty of one divinity." 

Here the Neapolitan rose, clasped his hands, and 
turned up his eyes in an ecstacy of rapture, which quite 
confounded his astonished hearer, who could not utter . 
a word. He speedily, however, reseated himself, drew 
his chair nearer to Mr. Mowbray, and again taking his 
passive hand, went on. 

*' Ah, Monsieur Mowbray, that divinity ! that angel I 
How shall I speak? That adorable lady was your 
daughter ! " 

** My daughter ! " 

Castelbianca felt he was ** in for it " now, and gulped 
down something that stuck in his throat, and impeded 
his utterance : however, with a desperate eflfort he con- 
tinued. 

** When my eyes were enchanted by that fair vision, 
I inwardly exclaimed * Castelbianco, there is your fate ! ' 
I inquired her name, my estimable host blessed me 
with an introduction. I was so fortunate as to obtain 
her hand for a dance (he could have said two). I 
returned to the hall excited, charmed ! Next day my 
heart bounded to perceive my enchantress an inmate of 
Selvood Hall — a member of the family. What could I 
do ? What was to be expected ? My heart was hers 

F 2 
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« 

from the first instant I perceived her. A further ac- 
quaintance, and the constant sight of her domestic 
virtues in her own home, have only added fuel to the 
fire devouring my breast, and I can resist my feelings 
no longer. Monsieur Mowbray, I am not very rich, 
but I am a gentleman, and a noble, and I solicit the 
hand of your admirable daughter in marriage." 

This torrent of words, delivered with all the volubility 
and " stravaganza " common to Neapolitans, hardly 
allowed Mr. Mowbray time to breathe, much less to 
think, imder the avalanche of amazement (to speak me- 
taphorically) beneath which he laboured. He looked 
at G-aetano stupidly enough for a few moments : 

*^But my daughter " 

^* Ah, speak, I conjure you 1 The beautiful Elena." 

"Does Helen — does my daughter know your sen- 
timents ? " 

" Mais, assurement ! How could I be so savage as to 
address you first? I come direct from her. Je me 
suis jete a ses pieds ! J'ai implore sa grace, et elle a bien 
voulu me sourir! Ah, my friend, — let me call you, 
mon cher 6eau-p^re, — she accepts my suit, my angelic 
Elena." 

Mr. Mowbray started up. 

" Helen loves you ? Has accepted your ofiFer ?" 

" But, yes : and we both throw ourselves at your feet 
to implore your blessing ! " 

Poor Mr. Mowbray walked up and down the room 
with giant strides, knitting his brows, and vainly 
endeavouring to repress his agitation. At length he 
stopped before his expectant visitor, and with forced 
calmness said — 

" Excuse my surprise — your proposal is very honour- 
able to my daughter, but its suddenness has startled me." 
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** Ah ! mon cher ami." 

*'Heax me — you say my daughter reciprocates your 
feelings?" He stopped and muttered, "Ah, Helen, poor 
silly child!" then continued aloud: "She is veiy 
young, she has not considered the consequences — the 
difiference of religion." (Castelbianco endeavoured to 
speak, but the other making a sign for him to wait, 
went on.) " I am so persuaded that the happiness of 
married life depends on unity in religion between hus- 
band and wife, that I cannot consent to my daughter 
marrying a Eoman Catholic. I do not mean to dis- 
parage your creed, far from it; but our opinions are 
diflFerent, and consequently it would be folly to imagine 
they would not clash at times ; unless, — which Heaven 
forbid! — my daughter were to renounce her faith, and 
that (here his voice trembled) would break her old 
father's heart ! " 

My good, my excellent friend," said the Neapolitan, 
I respect your feelings, I honour your daughter's ; but 
why need there be disagreement on this matter ? I ami 
sure you would never wish me to become a Protestant 
merely to facilitate a marriage : such a change would be 
a mockery — impious! And why should I require a^ 
similar proceeding on the part of Mademoiselle ? Oh, 
no, I will regard her religion. I will give every assu- 
rance you may require. She shall be as free as she 
likes." 

^* You forget your own words of the other evening, 
— that neither your sovereign nor the Pope will counte- 
nance mixed marriages; how then can this one be 
efifected between a Eoman Catholic and a Protestant, 
otherwise than by following the recent example of the 
Conte di Malafede ? " 

" I said so, truly, my dear Sir. It would be difficult 
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to efifect the marriage at Naples, entendez bien : indeed, 
impossible without a dispensation; but my friend, I 
am now in England, the free, the happy; nothing will 
be easier than to be united in London, according to our 
separate communions, and Madame la Princesse shall 
afterwards be free as the wind that blows, and may 
worship as she likes." 

" And her children ? " 

**Ah, mon ami, you look forward too much! Her 
daughters may follow their mother." 

"But not the sons? Indeed, indeed. Monsieur le 
Prince, I cannot approve of this plan. My child is 
still too young to weigh these important matters dis- 
passionately : I must do so for her. I thank you much 
for the honour you have done me, but " 

*^ Mr. Mowbray, are you a father, and can you sacri- 
jfice your daughter's happiness ? Your child loves me 
— she has made me the happiest of men by this confes- 
sion — and will you dash our felicity ?• Oh ! not so : I 
know your good heart. Let my adorable Elena plead 
her own cause, as I have no power to influence your 
decision, and let my renewed assurances of her future 
liberty of conscience have some weight with you. I 
cannot — I will not — take a final answer now : we are 
both excited. I will leave you to consider my proposal, 
and I know you will not be so cruel as to bid us de- 
spair I" 

He grasped Mr. Mowbray's hand in both his own, 
and hurried from the room. 
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When Mrs. Mowbray, having occasion to speak to Helen, 
proceeded to her room, she found the door fastened. 
However, her low knock was speedily responded to, but 
when admitted she perceived evident signs of recent 
tears on her daughter's countenance. 

'"Helen, dear, what is the matter ? You have been 
weeping I " 

Helen tried Gist to smile, then her lips quivered, and 
finally throwing her arms round her mother's neck, 
the fluttering little heart sought sympathy in its new 
and strange joy, by nestling against that faithful and 
most loving bosom. 

Mrs. Mowbray was surprised, but she led Helen ten- 
derly to a seat, and for a while allowed her tears to flow 
unchecked. 

"And now, dearest, tell me what it is?" she in- 
quired anxiously, on finding her daughter calmer. A 
very few whispered words explained all, and a warmer, 
closer pressure was the mother's answer, with a lin- 
gering kiss on the fair open brow. 

Helen, as their only child, had been the great darling 
of both father and mother ; but to the latter, whose deli- 
cate health made her often need care and nursing— she 
had been a very " ministering angel." Young as she 
was, her gentle ways and loving hand had smoothed 
her mother's pillow, and comforted her sufferings, with 
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better success than met the efiforts of hired attendants. 
In the retired life they led, consequent on her ill 
health, Mrs. Mowbray's great interest and occupation 
had been Helen's education. Being highly accom- 
plished and well read, she preferred attending to this 
important matter herself, to sending her daughter to a 
^^ finishing seminary." She had a horror of that inde- 
scribable something which always clings in after life to 
boarding-school misses, stamping their manners and 
"raising" — to use an expressive Americanism — as 
surely as if ticketed upon them in black and white. 
She had a dread of the gossiping and love-talky which 
are staple subjects of conversation with such young 
ladies, and knew that the steadiest girls in the best of 
schools would be tainted, if one black sheep entered the 
fold ! 

No ; Helen should be educated at home. For some 
years she had a private governess ; but as she grew 
older, Mrs. Mowbray's health improved, and having had 
the full benefit of London masters herself, she felt 
quite capable of imparting what she knew to her 
daughter. 

Thus the months and years glided tranquilly by, and 
the mother watched proudly and fondly the growing 
beauties and charms of her child. She saw — apart from 
a parent's partiality — how lovely she was, and had 
evident proof of the impression she made on the night 
of the ball. Still they lived so quietly, and Helen was 
so young, that Mrs. Mowbray did not speculate about 
the future. She had vague ideas, like most mothers, of 
the probability of her daughter marrying some day or 
other, but being well satisfied with the existing state of 
things, she had no desire to further any change. 
- We have seen by her obtuseness to Mrs. Tarleton's 
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innuendoes that she was not a match-making parent : 
she was far too gentle and quiet for such a vocation, 
and matters might long have gone on thus calmly, 
owing to their retired life, but for this ill-starred visit 
of Sir John Selwood's friend. 

Yet that was a most natural event. Castelbianco had 
been courteous and attentive to the Selwoods, when 
at Naples, and now it was incumbent on them, and on 
their friends, to show hospitality to the foreigner. But 
if Mrs. Mowbray saw no chance of ulterior consequences 
resulting from the visit, was it likely that her young 
daughter, a stay-at-home country girl, would pass un- 
scathed through the trial ? Was her heart as calm and 
unmoveable as her mother's ? Was it likely to resist 
the insidious approaches — the skilful arts of a man 
much older than herself, and well versed in the world's 
ways? 

^ « Why did she love him ? Curious fool be still, 

Is human love the growth of human will? " 

Ah, no I Poor Helen was only caught like many 
a girl before her, and her mother, equally following 
previous examples — opened her eyes to the tragedy 
enacting before them, when too late to avert the 
catastrophe ! 

It would really seem as though many parents utterly 
forgot the feelings and occurrences of their own youth 
— they are often so blind regarding the events which 
" make or mar " the happiness of their children 1 

This is a long digression, but it may, perhaps, serve 
to explain the painful emotion experienced by Mrs. 
Mowbray on receiving her daughter's trembling con- 
fession. 

^* Darling child, this is a great surprise!" she at 
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length said, hesitatingly ; whereupon Helen, with tearful 
eyes and blushing face, ventured to look up at her 
mother : but she saw no answering joy in her counte- 
nance! 

** Dear mamma, are you not glad for me ? " 

*'My own Helen, you are still so young ! And have 
you considered well the lot you have chosen? The 
Prince is a foreigner." 

^^ Oh ! but mamma, he speaks English so well I He 
says he shall become perfect in the language under my 
teaching." 

"Then he is a Eoman Catholic. Has my Helen 
thought of that — the difiference of faith? My own 
child surely would never disown the religion of her 
country, of her fathers ? " 

" Mamma, can you doubt me ! " exclaimed Helen in 
afifright. "But he (that most expressive pronoun !) has 
promised me every liberty, he will respect my faith ; 
and oh ! mamma, he spoke almost in the words of 
Euth : * Thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my G-od,' " and she sobbed again as she laid her head 
on her mother's bosom. 

"Ah, dearest Helen, would that it might be so ! But 
he is not free to follow his inclinations ; ycm must give 
up your country and nationality to follow him, even if 
you retain your religion: he can give up nothing 1 
Have you considered all this ? " 

"I am ready and willing to follow him," was the 
steady, firm answer. " But oh, I thought you would 
have shared my happiness ! I always thought you liked 
him!" 

"Liked hi/m? Yes, we have all done that — as a 
friend, a companion, but not as my Helen's hus- 
band I But it has been my £a.ult, my fault ! " exclaimed 
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poor Mrs. Mowbray bitterly, unable to repress her 
feelings. 

" Mamma — my own dear mother, do not cry so ; 
you will break my heart ! If there be any fault, it is 
entirely mine! But why should you doubt him ? If 
you had heard how nobly he spoke — how honourably ! 
Oh, mamma, he says he loves me so much that he would 
make any sacrifice for me 1 Ask him — speak to him !" 

"Ed ivi sospiri, pianti ed aiti guai ! " 

as poor Helen in extreme distress mingled her tears 
with her mother's. 

Mrs. Mowbray, however, was soon composed again, 
and did her best to calm the increasing agitation of her 
daughter, which the nervous excitement of the morning 
now rendered doubly painful and almost irresistible. 

At length soothing words and sal-volatile did their 
work, but poor Helen was by that time so exhausted 
that her mother made her lie down, darkened the win- 
dows, and with a close embrace left her to solitude, and, 
if possible, to sleep. 

Giving strict injunctions to the maid not to disturb 
her young mistress, Mrs. Mowbray proceeded with an 
anxious heart to break the news to her husband in his 
sanctum. As she neared the door, however, he opened 
it from within. 

*^ Oh, Charlotte, I was going in search of you." 

** I also wish to speak to you on a serious matter," 
she replied ; but there was little need of explanation, 
for each read the other's countenance, and understood 
that everything was known. 

*' I think our business is identical," said Mr. Mowbray, 
as he closed the door, *' the Prince " 

** Yes, yes : you are right." 
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^^ Has he spoken to you ? " asked Mr. Mowbray. 

"1^0, I have not seen him, but Helen has just told 
me everything, and I have come to ask you what is to 
be done ? " 

" It is very perplexing ! What does Helen say ? " 

*^ Oh, I have had such a scene with her 1 The child's 
whole heart is' engaged in the afifair; and on my trying 
to point out the reverse of the picture, and make her 
look steadily at life as it really is — not the mere ro- 
mance she thinks it, poor darling — she seemed broken- 
hearted at any opposition. I have left her lying down, 
for she is quite worn ,out. But surely, Henry, we cannot 
give our consent to such a mad scheme ? " 

Poor Mr. Mowbray was in sore perplexity, and walked 
up and down the room with hurried steps and knitted 
brows. 

" How can we prevent it ? Next year Helen will be 
independent as to fortune — the folly of letting a child 
of eighteen have uncontrolled power over so large a 
sum ! The young man spoke honourably enough," he 
continued, stopping short in his walk. " He promised 
to respect her religion, and though he mentioned his 
femily and position in his country, it was not done 
ofifensively or in braggadocio, but merely to support his 
pretensions. He is over head and ears in love with the 
girl : that is very certain." 

^* Dear — dear I Why did we ever encourage his 
visits I " cried poor Mrs. Mowbray. " We ought to have 
known how it would end ! " 

^^And how were we to know how it would end?" 
asked her husband, testily enough. '^Did you think 
Helen was the girl to fall in love with the first stranger 
and foreigner she set eyes on ? He might have been a 
Jew or a tinker ! It is well the matter is no worse, for 
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this is a gentleman at least," and he resumed his 
march. 

"Yes, it is just because he is a stranger that this has 
happened ; there are no young men in this neighbour- 
hood ; and, besides, the Prince can make himself very 
agreeable." 

" Well, you could not shut the child up like a pri- 
soner, or forbid her speaking to the man. Had I fore- 
seen all this mischief he might have whistled for an 
invitation to the Priory, and Helen would have soon 
forgotten all his smooth nothings. This is what has 
come of all their music and singing together^ ! " 

Mrs. Mowbray said nothing, but sat looking at the 
fire, the picture of misery. Neither parent could wel- 
come the idea of parting with their child, and sending 
her with a stranger to a foreign land, where the habitg 
and religion were so diflferent to those of England. 

The Mowbrays had never been abroad, and their 
ideas of foreigners in general were, perhaps, somewhat 
exaggerated, though Castelbianco, who was the first 
with whom they had ever become intimate, did much 
to unsettle their preconceived feelings on many points. 
His great desire to win their favour had made him 
particularly careful to humour all their tastes and 
opinions, being ready to swear that black was whitCy 
and vice versa, on whatever topic they touched. Then, 
from having mixed in the first society abroad, his 
manners, outwardly, were very gentlemanly ; for, like 
all his countrymen, he put on his company behaviour 
as he did his best suit, reserving his real nature and 
habits for his boon companions and his own apartment. 
And in how many marriages the same conduct is pur- 
sued ! Not wilfully or intentionally, but lovers see 
each other always — 

" As through a glass darkly." 
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They cannot know one another's real character till 
thrown together^ and ipiited as companions till death 
part them, when trifles and little weaknesses gradually 
develope themselves, which have not before seen the 
light. Yet as no human being is perfect these must be 
expected, and where there is a good fouTidation of 
sterling qualities, true loving hearts will mutually 
*'bear and forbear," and these .weaknesses will surely 
smooth down. 

But can there be the same happy result when an 
English girl and a Protestant, who has never been out 
of England, and has been educated with such different 
opinions on all matters, from the highest to the lowest, 
marries a foreigner? Even supposing she visit the 
Continent for a few months, and dance away a gay 
carnival with some foreign coimt or duke, does she 
really know any more of his native habits than if she 
had never left England ? She sees a very gentlemanly 
man of high birth, who, with all the ardour of southern 
love-making, swears he is her devoted slave until death ! 
She believes him, and marries ; and does the husband 
turn out to be all that her imagination painted the 
lover ? Alas 1 such marriages, in the words of Bossuet — 
**sont aussi souvent un supplice qu'une douce liai- 
son, et on est ime dure croix Tun k I'autre, et un tour- 
ment dont on ne pent se delivrer ; unis et separes on 
se tourmente mutuellement." 

The Mowbrays had encountered a man whose polished 
manners prevented their detecting any roughnesses in 
his nature, and therefore they finally determined that 
foreigners in general were not so different to other 
people, meaning English people. However averse they 
might be to this match, how could they break their 
darling's heart by putting an absolute veto to all further 
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proceedings? especially as in another year she would 
be comparatively free to follow her own inclinations ? 
The Prince had made an honourable proposal, and 
Helen would be raised to a high position. 

Thus they turned and twisted the matter, viewing it 
every way, — but the right one, ahvrn^! — till Mrs. 
Mowbray suggested that her brother should be con- 
sulted, he having known Castelbianco formerly, and 
being the innocent cause of all this imbroglio, 

" This is market-day, is it not, my dear ? " said Mr. 

Mowbray. *^ I will ride into E , where I shall be 

sure to meet him, and then we shall hear what his 
opinion is. But I am afraid there is but one way out 
of the difficulty. We might have been more prudent ; 
though if Selwood received favours abroad, we, his rela- 
tions, could not turn our backs on his friend when 
visiting this country a stranger, lest, forsooth ! he 
should fall in love with our daughter ! No ! 

" * There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them how we wilL* " 

" And what is to be done with the Prince ? " asked 
Mrs. Mowbray, anxiously. **I cannot avoid meeting 
him, and it is very awkward as things are." 

Her husband saw the dilemma ; but his cogitations 
were interrupted by the entrance of a servant, who "pre- 
sented him with a sealed note. Mr. Mowbray opened 
it and read as follows : — 

" The Mowbray Arms. 

*^ My dear Friend, 

" I have thought it better for the moment to 
remove from under your hospitable roof, and take up 
my abode in the village inn. Here I shall await — 
need I say with what impatience — your permission 
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to return to the Priory as the accepted suitor of your 
beautiful daughter. As you have her happiness at 
heart, and have shown me such kindness in our inter- 
course, I do not doubt your ultimate decision; but I 
would beg of you to consider favourably all my argu- 
ments and assurances in our recent conversation, and to 
believe — whatever your final determination — in the 
sentiments of high esteem and regard of 

" Yours, most devotedly, 

^^ Principe di Castelbianco." 

" There, that simplifies matters amazingly ; and now 
I'm off," cried Mr. Mowbray, ringing the bell and or- 
dering his horse to be brought round instantly. He 

was soon mounted and on the road to E , leaving 

his wife with an anxious heart to look after Helen. 

It was late when Mr. Mowbray started, and he rode 
at a full gallop till he reached the outskirts of the 
town, fearful of losing Sir John. The road was good, 
the weather fine and mild, and had his mind been 
more at ease, no one would have enjoyed the ride 
through such pretty countiy more than the Squire. 

But, poor man, his thoughts were far too busy with 
the troubled present and misty future, to notice cloud- 
less skies and bright sunshine. As he neared the city 
his progress was impeded by droves of cattle and heavy 
waggons ; a few private carriages were already home- 
ward bound, and he had the ill-luck to encounter some 
country squires and parsons who would stop him to 
relate the last parliamentary news or bit of rural gos- 
sip. How Mr. Such-a-one had been elected high 
sheriff for the county, and would he be able to stand 
the expense ? How Sir Diggory Dumps had petitioned 
against the last election, &c. &c. ; to all which at an- 
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other time Mr. Mowbray would have given the most 
careful attention. Now, however, he was only bent on 
escaping from his tormentors, asking each for tidings 
of the Baronet, and receiving the most contradictory 
repUes, 

It was the great market-day. The town was crowded 
with the county families showing oflf in carriages, on 
horseback, and on foot, in the long High Street, Some 
farmers' carts, early on the move, increased the con- 
fusion and tried our friend's patience to the utmost. 
Catching sight of a neighbouring squire, he asked if he 
had seen Selwood ? 

" Yes, to be sure ; lefb him at the Institution, deep in 
the ^ Times.' By the way, have you read Disraeli's 
speech on the " 

" Can't stop now, my good fellow ; I've not a moment 
to lose ! " and oflf he rode to the " Literary Institution," 
where he was informed that the Baronet had certainly 
shown himself, but had left some little time before, 

" I've seen him," cried a good-natured friend. ^* Let 
me think now, where was it? Oh! at the Castle, I 
remember." 

" Is he there now? " asked Mr. Mowbray hurriedly. 

*^ Oh dear, no ! it's too late for that. I met him 
this morning." 

^* Botheration 1 " was the muttered reply for this in- 
formation, as Mr. Mowbray hastened away and pro- 
ceeded with a vexed air, where he should have gone 
straightway, to the " London Inn." 

Here he dismounted, threw the reins to an ostler, 
and inquired of a waiter, all bows and obsequious- 
ness, 

" Is Sir John Selwood in the town, do you know ? " 
VOL. I. a 
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^^He is in the houfid at this moment, Sir, having 
lunch." 

** Indeed? that^a capital 1 Show me the way directly 
toliis room ; " and, almost walking over the man in his 
eagerness to meet Sir John, Mr. Mowbray was ushered 
into a small &ont parlour, where he discovered the 
object of his search refreshing himself after the day's 
labours at the Castle in his magisterial capacity ; but^ to 
his exceeding disappointment^ Sir John was not alone. 
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Anothek of those tormenting squlre« was seated oppo- 
site the Baronet, and both were evidently committing 
great havock on the viands before them. 

"Ah! Mowbray, my good fellow, just in time! 
Here, waiter, bring another hot steak instantly ; and 
don't let the grass grow under your feet, there's a good 
lad! There! sit down, sit down. And bow are all at 
home ? Is CSiarlotte all right, and my little pet 
Helen?" 

" Thank you, they are both pretty well," was the 
disconsolate reply of Mr. Mowbray, who, in his joy at 
meeting his brother-in-law so opportunely, had never 
calculated on having his communication delayed by the 
presence of a third person. , 

The hot steaks were brought in at that moment, and 
caused a diverrion. Squire Bubbles — the unwelcome 
third — with a fat voice, spoke his c^proval of the fare 
as well as his full mouth allowed him ; and the Baronet 
also returning to the assault with fresh vigour, Mn 
Mowbray thought the best thing for him to do was to 
follow the lead, and he set to accordingly. 

In due time the Baronet's hunger was appeased, when, 
throwing himself back in his chair, his open genial 
countenance beaming with good humour, he surveyed 
the proceedings of his two oompanious. 

o 2 
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** Why, Mowbray, my boy, you look as glum as if the 
world were coming to an end! What's the matter, 
eh?" 

^* Matter? Ohl nothing — only tired; rode fast, 
afraid to miss you." 

^^Well, you are late, to be sure; in another ten 
minutes you might have missed both Bubbles and me." 
No great loss the former," thought Mr. Mowbray. 
What have you done with my distinguished friend 
the foreigner ? Grot him still at the Priory ? Take 
care he doesn't run away with Miss Helen ; he showed 
pretty plainly at Selwood how he appreciated her." 

Mr. Mowbray sighed audibly. 

"Who do you mean?" inquired Bubbles during a 
minute's pause to get a fresh helping of pickles ; " is 
it that dirty-faced fellow I saw at the ball ? " 

At this speech Sir John laughed loud and long, and 
even poor Mr. Mowbray felt his risible muscles relax. 

*^ Well, will you tell me what there is to laugh at ? 
Those foreigners never do wash their faces ; they shun 
soap and water as they would the plague. Ugh ! the 
beasts I " and Squire Bubbles returned to his lunch, 
very little pleased at the Baronet's increased merriment. 

" Now just listen to this," said Bubbles, laying down 
his knife and fork, and looking full at Sir John's merry 
face. " The only time I went abroad — catch me doing 
so again, that's all! — I found myself in a steamer 
going to Genoa. There was a party of Italians on 
board, with a mighty fine lady among them. In the 
morning I wanted to see my wife in the ladies' cabin, 
but she told me I could not go in, for the foreigner was 
there. However, the lady could speak a little English, 
and said it did not matter a bit, and I might enter if I 
liked. You know," continued the Squire, looking round 
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rather dubiously, " she was nearly dressed, and I was no 
youngster. Well, Jenny signed to me to give a squint at 
the other, which I did, and sure enough there she was 
with a pocket-handkerchief and a glass of water, dip- 
ping one finger in and then passing it in and out of the 
paint — just round her mouth and nose, and a little on 
her forehead ; — so ! " Here he demonstrated the pro- 
cess with his napkin, while the Baronet roared aloud, 
'^ Jenny said that was all, I do assure you. Now, what 
do you think of that ? Aren't they a precious dirty set ? " 

When the Baronet could speak — and he made several 
vain attempts to articulate — he replied, — 

*' Why, Bubbles, you need not go to Genoa to see 
that. Look at home, my fine fellow ! Two of the 
prettiest women I ever beheld — one a wife, the other a 
widow, and both Irish — never even touched their faces 
with one wet finger! They pomatumed themselves 
well overnight, and floured themselves in the morning, 
when they rubbed it all oflf dry. And I never did 
see such beautiful complexions, either before or since, 
which does not say much for soap and water." 

*^ You don't expect me to believe that, Selwood, do 
you ? How could you know whether they washed their 
faces or greased them ? " 

*^ Believe it or not as you like, but it is true never- 
theless, and my cousin used to call them ^ nasty dirty 
beasts ' — jealousy, perhaps, for she wasn't fit to hold a 
candle to them. Pooh I Bubbles, don't talk nonsense 
about foreigners : whether they use water or not, they 
are very good-natured, nice sort of people." 

Bubbles, however, was not to be moved in his 
opinions, and, having made a clearance of the board, 
straightway prepared to take his departure, much to 
Mr. Mowbray's self-gratulation. 

o 3 
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The good Squire's steed was declared to be in readi- 
ness, and with a pressing invitation to his companions 
to give him a speedy visit at his manor-house, and a 
special injunction to Mr. Mowbray to have nothing to 
do with foreigners, they being in general a set of raga- 
mufiSns, he took his leave. 

" And now, Mowbray, my boy, what have you got to 
say to me ? Out with it, man, and don't look so dismal, 
at all events." 

'* You see, Selwood, * many a true word is spoken in 
jest,' and your allusion to the * dirty-faced fellow,' as 
our friend called him, is the true state of the case. He 
has proposed to Helen." 

« The he has I " exclaimed the Baronet. " Well 

done, little slyboots ! She is just like the rest of her 
sex, and wants a title after alL" 

** Pray be serious ; it is no laughing matter, and I 
came in expressly to consult you." 

** Serious 1 I'll be as grave as a judge, if you like; 
but I wish you joy, old fellow," giving him a hearty 
shake of the hand, " and I'll ride over to-morrow to 
see little Helen, and kiss her pretty blushing face." 

**But, Selwood," interrupted Mr. Mowbray, *'you 
are travelling into the future at a devil of a rate! 
There are fifty things to be thought of first. I have 
not given my consent yet, haven't even seen Helen, 
who has been shut up in her room sobbing and crying 
her poor little heart out on her fond mother's neck, 
while the Prince has gone to the * Mowbray Arms' in 
the village." 

The Baronet stared in amazement* 

"I know nothing about foreigners," continued Mr. 
Mowbray. ^ Helen has never been abroad, and " 

** She'll make a first-rate princess, I can tell you; 
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she looks one every inch. Castelbianco shows his 
taste, aud is a wise man, I think. But what has made 
everything go so (mhtrawj/y m w^ Devonshire people 
say?" 

Mr. Mowbray then briefly laid before the attentive 
Baronet the exact state of aflfairs; dwelt on his own 
doubts and fears, on Castelbianco's proper behaviour ; 
and showed manifest symptoms of pity and tenderness 
for Helen when mentioning her attachment to her lover 
and her present distress. 

Sir John had been too much abroad to understand 
or enter into his brother-in-law's feelings and scruples 
about the matter. If the Prince loved Helen and she 
returned his affection, why shouldn't she marry him ? 
He was a man of good family, would place her in a 
higher position in society than she could expect to attain 
in her own country; and since he could speak her 
language so well, and consented to allow her full liberty 
to follow her own religion, what more could possibly be 
desired? Naples wa3 not Otaheite. Helen could at 
any time reach England in five days, and might visit 
the Priory every spring ; or the Mowbrays could spend 
a winter occasionally with hen Nothing he (Sir John) 
should like better for hie part than another trip t^ 
^* bella Nwpoliy^ and Helen might fare worse than have 
her lot cast in so beautiful a land« 

So spoke the Baronet 

Sir John and Lady Selwood bad frequently joined 
the throng of travellers who rush annually to the Con^ 
tinent, either from motives of economy or to gratify a 
taste for 'society by means of the greater facilities of 
intercourse, and the lack of stiffness, in foreign circles. 
Casting oflf English frigidity and propriety with their 
travel-stained garments, these good people,— ^boroughly 

O 4 
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determined to enjoy themselves for the time being, — 
enter the fashionable vortex of foreign life, become the 
bosom friends of spies and blacklegs, and the devoted 
attendants on titled ladies whose consciences are in the 
keeping of ^^preti della manica larga,^^ 

As their acquaintances are princes and princesses, all 
that such grandees do must be right, and they drag 
their names into every conversation with the proudest 
exultation. Neither do they feel surprise on encounter- 
ing some of their own countrymen who, under protest 
at home, seek a haven of safety abroad. On the' con- 
trary, they admit these last to the same good fellowship, 
and form on the whole a tolerably happy family, — so 
happy, that many return annually to these enjoyments, 
and others take permanent root in foreign soil. 

Alas ! that John Bull should thus cast his skin, and 
appear in such diflferent colours abroad to those he 
deems necessary at home I 

Sir John Selwood, with his easy, good-natured dis- 
position, enjoyed this foreign life immensely. His 
ample means attracted a little crowd of titled syco- 
phants at Naples, who hovered around him night and 
day, and got up impromptu concerts for his amusement 
in his own house, knowing his fondness for music. They 
often rushed into his apartments at about midnight, 
opened the piano, and between singing and dancing 
passed away the small hours of the morning. Sir John 
bade all welcome, thought the dukes and counts charm- 
ingly unaffected and sociable, and was quite fascinated 
with the ladies, with whom his wife was equally 
pleased. 

Then he got musical people about the house, who 
flattered his excellent taste, and fattened on the good 
things at his table. 
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Highly intellectual 1 " he would whisper to friends, 

sing divinely ! play charmingly I" 

" Who are they ? " an unbeliever once asked him. 

" Oh, my good fellow. Baron Such-a-one was kind 
enough to introduce them ; he knows them I " Or, 
*^ Signer Cantante brought them: they are pupils of 
his. Splendid voice the soprano, hasn't she ? " 

"Humph! * Liberty Hall,'" was the muttered re- 
sponse. 

Sir John had his weekly receptions, and was quite 
pleased with his distinguished guests ; and thus, instead 
of associating with the first in the land, to which his 
rank entitled him, he sank down, complacently, con- 
siderably below par. For be it understood, all foreigners 
are not to be blacJcballedf but the respectable ones keep 
very much to themselves, and are nearly as difi&cult of 
access as some West-end circles. They are shy of these • 
travelling English, and have besides a supreme contempt 
for a certain class of their own nobility. Since the 
memorable year 1848 these Neapolitans live particularly 
retired, and those who mix in society especially eschew 
English acquaintances, many from a bitter dislike to 
their liberal opinions and heretical creed, and others, of 
more tolerant ideas, from certain cautions received not 
to be seen visiting John Bull. 

Sir John, however, I have said, had no lack of Neapo- 
litan friends ; and one Baron, apparently possessing the 
good things of, this world, was especially courteous 
and fascinating. If he ate the Baronet's dinners he 
made ample return in similar coin, and truly no table 
could be better kept than his. He had a handsome 
stud and plenty of carriages, wore rings of great price, 
and sported a diflferent gold chain every day ; and as his 
equipage was always standing at the door of an expen- 
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sive jeweller's shop, people wondered whether he went 
to buy or was himself part proprietor, giving at the 
same time an inquisitive glance at the chains. 

This hero (and he was gallant to look at) affec- 
tionnait Sir John extremely; and the latter laughed 
immensely on being cautioned against the spy. He 
cited his pleasant dinners and cosy parties. 

^* And who pays for them ? Don't you know that 
they are given by ^ the powers that be,' to entice the 
unwary, just as little boys drop a pinch of salt on birds' 
tails to catch them ? " 

" Well, he can't spy anything from me, therefore it 
matters not," was the cheery rejoinder. 

And so the Baronet increased the number of his 
acquaintance, and, amongst others, gained that of the 
Principe di Castelbianco. The latter was then flourish- 
ing in his new dignity and cutting a great dash, but he 
was still very willing to spare his own purse occa- 
sionally by dining at the Englishman's table. He made 
himself useful in various ways, procured Sir John ad- 
mittance to the Berio club, got him invitations to the 
balls at the ** Accademia," which the Baronet might 
have obtained through his own ambassador ; and thus by 
many means the Prince gained favour in the other's 
eyes. 

Eemembering, therefore, his apparent good circum- 
stances, his amiability, and all the happy days spent at 
Naples, what wonder if the honest Baronet supported 
our hero's suit, voted him a first-rate fellow, and 
thought pretty Helen a lucky girl ? One by one he com- 
bated Mr. Mowbray's fears and objections {jpr^udicee 
he. called them), till the latter, with some few lingering 
doubts which he almost thought unreasonable, aC" 
quiesced in the other's view of the matter. 
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Both, however, agreed that Helen was full young to 
quit the parent nest ; consequently, if Castelbianco's suit 
were to be entertained, it must be on the understanding 
that the marriage should be postponed till she attained 
her eighteenth year. This was the more necessary and 
desirable if the lover's declaration as to the financial 
state of his aflfairs were true. But Sir John could not 
credit this implicitly ; he attributed our hero's words 
to humility (I), or perhaps to a desire to prevent his 
intended father-in-law from imagining that the rent- 
roll of a Neapolitan noble was as heavy as that of an 
English one. Sir John remembered the Prince's hand- 
some equipages, the well-filled stables, the yacht and 
the magnificent Palazzo bearing his name, and he quite 
laughed at the foreigner's ideas of poverty ! It was 
finally settled between the pair that on Mr. Mowbray's 
arrival at home he should quiet poor Helen's heart, 
and despatch a note to the " Mowbray Arms," request- 
ing the Prince's return to the Priory on the following 
morning. Sir John promised to ride over early, when 
in solemn conclave the important aflfair should be dis- 
cussed with the lover, and the preliminaries settled. 
Then they parted, mounted their steeds, and went their 
several ways with abundant food for thought. 

Mr. Mowbray's mind, however, was considerably 
lighter than before his interview with the Baronet, whose 
cheerful temper and constant habit of viewing passing 
events through rose-coloured spectacles, infected his 
brother-in-law. Since the latter had never been 
abroad, and, consequently, could only form his opinions 
of foreign life from books and the superficial remarks 
of ordinary travellers, he felt that Sir John's views 
must be correct from personal observation, and his own 
narrow, and perhaps prejudiced. 
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It was late when Mr. Mowbray reached the Priory. 
The dinner-bell was on the point of ringing, and he 
hurried to his dressing-room, meeting his wife's anxious 
countenance, as he passed her on the stairs, with a 
smiling 

" All right, my dear. How is Helen ? " 

** Very nervous, poor child I" 

*' Well, I shall be ready in a minute," and saying so, 
he hurried away. 

The grey-haired butler annoimced the dinner as Mr. 
Mowbray entered the drawing-room, and doubtless felt 
some surprise at the warm embrace between parent and 
child after so brief a parting. 

" Heaven bless you, my darling 1 " whispered the 
fond father, drawing the slender figure close to him, 
and fervently kissing the upturned face, so anxiously 
meeting his and wearing such a deprecative look. 

^' Papa, you are not angry ? " 

" Angry, dear child ? No, no, only angry with my 
stupid old eyes for being so blind ; " and as he turned 
away she saw his hand stealthily raised to the said eyes 
to clear away some mist that dimmed them. 

" Come, Charlotte," he cried cheerfully the next 
instant, drawing an arm of both mother and daughter 
within his own ; " there's Saunders coming to see why 
we are letting the fish grow cold, and I am as hungry 
as a hunter after my ride. The old town was full of 
gay people ; and, Helen, I saw the three Misses Smith 
entering Madame Chapeau's to buy new bonnets, they 
said. I never knew such extravagance. Why, I am 
sure they came out in some novelty only the other day 
— when was it ? Oh ! at the Archery meeting. " 

^' And that was in August," laughed his wife, ^' and 
this is February." 
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And so the three tried to laugh and seem at ease, as 
if Neapolitan lovers and proposals of, marriage had no 
existence, nor any influence on their thoughts. 

After dinner Mr. Mowbray told his wife what he had 
done and intended doing, thereby comforting her not a 
little. He then wrote a friendly note to the Prince, 
inviting him to return next day to the Priory, after 
which he rejoined his wife and child. 

Seating himself on a sofa by the cosy fireside, and 
winding a loving arm round Helen's waist, he told her 
what had been his doubts and fears ; that he thought 
her so young to enter on such a different scene to that 
to which she had been accustomed, that he anxiously 
wished this engagement not to take effect for a year. 

*^ It is not, my darling," he proceeded, " as if our 
friend were English and a Protestant ; I might then, 
though perhaps unwillingly, intrust you to his care 
without delay. But as it is, you would be taken to a 
new country, and have to forget all former habits and 
associations, and even claim nationality with another 
race." 

" Dear papa," murmured Helen, " I shall always be 
English in heart, though I may be fond of his country 
and friends. It would be natural and right, would 
it not?" 

" Certainly, dear," with a half-sigh ; " but still, as 
I should not like my Helen to become thoroughly 
foreign in sentiments and opinions, I wish her to add a 
few important months to her young years, in order that 
their additional steadiness may fit her all the better for 
such a novel life. You are in love now, my pet," — here 
Helen blushed — " and you think that, hand in hand with 
— well, to spare your blushes, I won't say who — you 
will both of you polka and sing through the rest of 
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your days in a poetical land overflowing with sweets 
and beautiful scenery. But you know those beautiful 
lines: 

** *Ii& ifl Ttelf life is eaaneet ! 
• • • • 

I^ot enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds ui farther than to-daj/ 

Therefore, my darling, you must look steadily at your 
future, so full of trials and temptations as I fear it 
promises to be ; and above all, Helen, pray — fervently, 
tuid on bended knees, night and morning, and your 
old father's prayers shall be added to yours — pray 
that you may never be tempted to forsake the God 
of your fathers, to ' go after other gods to serve them.' " 

He was silent for a moment ; then straining the now 
weeping girl to his bosom, be embraced her tenderly 
and sent her to rest^ 

Many were the tears of mingled joy and sadness 
which Helen wept that night as, kneeling by her snowy 
couch, she invoked blessings on her beloved fether and 
mother, and thanked Heaven for the great happiness 
vouchsafed to her. But she knew not that those dear 
ones also ^' wrestled in prayer " for her future welfare 
and safety, while the warm tears rolled down their 
forrowed cheeks. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In the mean time our liero had not passed a much hap« 
pier day than his friends. He certainly did a politic 
thing in temporarily quitting th« Priory, as it spared 
him the possibility of receiving his oangS and having to 
pack up in a hurry. Now he could maintain a more 
dignified position while awaiting his sentence. 

Good cheery Mrs, Perkins, hostess of the *' Mowbray 
Arms," was visibly flustered at sight of the grand visitor 
at the Priory, but her consternation and flurry were 
immense om his requesting to be showii to a private 
room* 

Mary Jane, the rosy housemaid, hastened to prepare 
the best parlour and make up a good fire, while Mrs. 
Perkins herself ushered the distinguished guest into the 
small room, uttering an exclamation of horror as 
Castelbiaaco ignominiously knocked his " crown " 
against the low portaL However, he reassured her 
tuB to the severity of the injury, but oast a woful glance 
round the narrow chamber. He eyed the red walls 
and scanty curtains, the rheimiatic-looking horsehair sofa 
with chairs to match, tilting forward as if about to tumble 
on their noses — %uratively speaking. A wire blind 
darkened half the window and scrolled him from the 
presumptuous gaze of paasers-by, a retirement evidently 
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unappreciated on his part, as his first move was to 
unhook and discard it entirely, draw up the white 
cotton blind as high as it would go — which was not 
far — and then, dragging forth one of the topply chairs, 
seat himself at the window with a sigh of regret that 
this wretched climate prevented his opening it to enjoy 
himself alV aria aperta. 

As to Mary Jane, what with her constant examination 
of the " foreign gentleman, " and her trouble with the 
bricks which, in the character of " save-alls," blocked up 
the greater part of the small Bath stove, she made 
such a mess of lighting the fire, that the smoke soon 
filled the room, and produced a severe fit of coughing 
in Graetano. With some exclamations unsuited to ears 
polite, he tried to open the window, a thing easier said 
than done, as the sash would not stir, even after the 
bolt was drawn. This brought Mary Jane to the rescue. 
Looking at her rosy cheeks and buxom figure, Castel- 
bianco contrived to forget his wrath for a moment, and 
thereupon played Vai/mahle in a fashion which called 
forth such a sounding slap on his face as made it tingle 
again 

*^ Santo Niccolo ! " he exclaimed with a start, ^^ what 
you do that for ? " looking very angry and rubbing 
his reddened cheek. 

" To teach you manners. I like your imperence 
indeed ; " and with glittering eyes out flounced the in- 
dignant damsel, tossing her head in a way that set 
all the ribands of her "fly-away" cap fluttering and 
dancing. 

" Cospetto ! che donnaccia maledetta 1 " muttered our 
hero wrathfally, as he poked the fire with one hand and 
held his handkerchief to his face with the other. Then 
in the course of time, by dint of pushing and driving 
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with might and main he forced open the window, and 
the smoke began gradually to clear away. 

Leaning half out he looked up and down the village 
street, which contained only the attorney's and doctor's 
houses, and a few poor cottages, with a smithy and the 
baker, butcher, and chandlers shops. It was quieter 
than usual, most of the villagers having gone to the 
market town, but here and there arose soimds of woe, 
as children, shut up by their absent parents for the day, 
vented their griefs in loud lamentations. 

Graetano lit a cigar and began to smoke, leaning both 
arms on the window-sill. He first idly watched some 
boys playing at marbles, and speculated on the winner, 
n.e/his'^eyes foUowed a ponderous waggon rumbling 
heavily through the street, while the carter beguiled his 
way by whistling " Cheer boys ! Cheer ! " Castelbianco 
was interested in the great cart-horse, so different to 
the poor half-starved animals covered with bleeding 
sores employed for similar purposes at Naples. He 
wondered at seeing it receive no blows ; he wondered 
still more on hearing the countryman urging and coax- 
ing the animal to " come up 1 " while the willing 
creature did its best to respond to the appeal. The 
Neapolitan's fingers, handling the cigar as the smoke 
rose in snowy wreaths from his lips, quite itched to 
apply a good stick to the sides of the pampered brute ! 
But horse and waggoner disappeared, and his thoughts 
returned to vacancy — if thought be ever still, which 
wise men say is impossible. 

The trim smart little house belonging to the attorney 
nearly faced the inn, and suddenly Castelbianco caught 
sight of feminine heads peeping over the parlour blinds, 
and more pairs of eyes than one watching him. "Where- 
upon, not to be outdone in civility, he threw as much 

VOL. I. H 
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expression into his own as he could muster, and re- 
turned a double discharge from his battery. But this 
only drove the other eyes away in a precipitate retreat, 
and after looking vainly for their return, he threw away 
the end of his dgar in disgust. 

He now began to find that this dolce far nierde mode 
of beguiling the tediousness of an afternoon, though 
the pleasantest possible at ** bella Napoli," where the 
bright sun would warm his frame, and the blue heavens 
cheer his flagging spirits — where he might ogle the 
fair ladies on the Chiaja, and crack jokes (Neapolitan 
fashion) with his friends — was less practicable on a 
February day in England I Therefore, with a sudden 
shiver all over *^ the tender plant," his body, he closed 
the window and sought the fireside. 

First, however, he examined the elegant figures aflSxed 
to the walls, and representing the four seasons; then 
handled the little worked kettle-holder hanging by the 
mantel-piece, and the small shepherd and shepherdess 
looking so lovingly at each other from opposite ends 
of the same painted stone slab. 

Finally, with a groan he drew forth the grim, com- 
fortless black sofa from the wall, hunted out a spittoon 
from a dark corner, and placed it cohveniently by his 
side, and then lighting another cigar he proceeded to 
settle himself full length on his couch. But this was 
difficult to accomplish. His legs could not be accom- 
modated for some time, they were far too long, and it 
was only by resting one of them on a chair, and raising 
the other over the end of the obdurate divan that he at 
length composed himself to What ? To sleep ? 

No ! He would have been thankful for such relief, 
but it was far from him, and in its stead came dreary, 
racking thought. Strange ! (you will exclaim) that a 
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lover flushed with success — with his beloved's avowal 
of affection still sounding in his ears — his own lips 
still warm with the first pure kiss bestowed on her 
lovely face — strange! incredible that he should have 
racking thoughts — should dread to be alone I 

But it was even so. 

Castelbianco would have given much for sleep to 
deaden remembrance, or for the society of his former 
associates, to drown thoughts that would rise one after 
another in rapid succession, as clouds are heaped to- 
gether in black masses on the horizon before a coming 
storm. He dream and rave of Helen's hve ! He value 
the gift of an innocent girl's heart! He wonder 
whether her thoughts were dwelling on him — whether 
she were anxious for his presence I 

Grod help thee, poor Helen ! 

Whilst thou clingest to thy fond mother's neck — 
thy best and truest friend — calling him thou lovest 
honaurable and nohUy his thoughts pass over thee 
with but scant tribute to thy worth, and only linger on 
thy fortune 1 

She was a buona ragazza, he thought, though rather 
oppressively innocent. She was very fond of him and 
would make a ptetty bride, and his friends would call 
him a lucky dog. Nastro, the unfortunate, would see 
whether he (Graetano) could not manage his affairs 
weU! 

Ah, those " affairs ! " He pondered on the harpies 
awaiting his return like so many vultures eyeing their 
expiring prey ! He reckoned up how much of Helen's 
portion would remain to him after the most pressing 
claims were satisfied. But would Mr. Mowbray con- 
sent ? He half feared ; surely he would never give his 
daughter and heiress to such a poor foreign beggar ! 

H2 
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Still he was not obdurate when they parted ; and even 
if he did refuse, Helen would have property of her own 
in a year's time, and he might easily persuade her to 
agree to a clandestine marriage, and then the father 
would be certain to make the best of a bad job 1 With 
her fortune he might arrange matters pretty comfort- 
ably on his return, and when his father-in-law died, he 
should possess the Priory. He then calculated how 
much it would fetch in the market, and reckoned on a 
handsome sum of money. 

Poor Helen, had she known his plans ! She, so fond 
of those beautiful grounds, loving every leafy glade and 
shady dell as associated with her childhood's sports and 
happy days ! She, who knew and cared for all the 
tenants, succouring the aged and ministering to the 
sick ! She, who was her father's almoner, beloved and 
blessed by all the surrounding poor ! She^ to imagine 
they could ever pass into other and perchance careless 
hands ! The bare thought would have almost broken 
her tender heart 1 

But Castelbianco had little sympathy with the 
beauties of Nature, or with rough villagers. His debts 
were pressing and must be settled ; as it was, the year's 
delay with Helen's fortune would be costly to him, and 
as he thought thereon, he gave an impatient kick to the 
rickety chair on which his foot rested, as though he 
would thrust all obstacles to fortune and success from his 
path ! 

Then his mind dwelt approvingly on Helen's beauty, 
but insensibly his memory recalled Miss N.'s flashing 
eyes and queenly person, which he compared with the 
present object of his pursuit ; and the former was more 
to his taste, her character more after his worldly heart. 

Anon he recollected another figure, the only one that 
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had ever really enthralled his affections. His eyes fixed 
themselves vacantly on the glowing embers, his fingers 
dropped the cigar, and hung down listlessly, as the 
beautiful form rose up to reproach him, with anguish in 
the marble face, and bitter grief and love — all-en- 
during, passionate love — in the eyes! He remem- 
bered how he had robbed her of all that woman holds 
dearest — her good name, her husband's devotion, the 
shelter of her own happy home ! He remembered how 
he had tempted and flattered her — how by slow and 
sure d^ees he had won her heart, and drawn her alle- 
giance from him whom, before Heaven, she had vowed 
** to lovey cherishy and to ohey.^ He remembered well 
how he drew her on, and on, towards the black yawning 
gulf which she saw not, for her eyes looked only at him 
— he was her idol, her all, present and future! Yes, 
and he smiled on her in return, and beckoned her on — 
only one more step. And she fell into the black dark- 
ness, and screamed to him for help and shelter, holding 
out her beautiful arms to clutch the hand, that he 
would surely stretch forth to save her in her fall ; for 
there was none besides ! 

Ah, she knew him not ! 

His merciless hand stirred not. He stood on the 
brink of the precipice imscathed, watching her frail, 
delicate form dashing against its sides, and torn by the 
jagged points, till all was silent ; and then he went on 
his way unmoved, and left her to her fate. 

But, for long years after, in the stillness of night, in 
the whirl of society, in the excitement of play, and in 
the flush of worldly success, that cry for help rang in 
his ears, and those poor, trusting, deceived eyes, fol- 
lowed him whithersoever he turned 1 

The cigar at his feet smouldered and went out, 
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leaving a hole burnt into the carpet, like the remem- 
brance that seared his heart. The daylight waned, the 
twilight darkened. The little room grew dusky, and 
the dying embers cast grim shadows on the walls, then 
faded, and again gleamed bright for a passing instant. 

Castelbianco started with a groan when the opening 
door roused him. It was Mary Jane, the avant coureur 
of dinner. He felt stiff and cold, the room was chilly, 
the fire all but out ; and as the girl put on fresh coals 
and made up a cheerful blaze, she almost cried aloud 
with wonder on beholding his haggard countenance ! 
Yes, in that small room of a country hostelry, where 
there was no necessity for feigning a light heart and 
careless countenance, the " man " stood plainly revealed 
as he really was, a worthless, careworn rouS. That 
long, dreary, sitting face to face with conscience, left its 
mark upon his features, not penitence and not sorrow, 
but " blackness of darkness for ever ! " 

And yet that man had once been created in the 
"image of God;" had once — washed from sin — lain, 
an innocent child, on a fond mother's bosom; had 
babbled musically in her loving ears, and clung around 
her neck, and left sweet kisses on her lips. 

And she had dreamed fair visions for his future, 
and prayed that he might be noble and true, and had 
feared nothing, gazing into the depths of his clear, dark 
eyes ! 

"Has any message been brought from the Priory?" 
asked Castelbianco. 

" No, Sir, only a carpet bag." 

He looked blank for an instant, but then recollecting 
he had himself given orders that his sac de nuit 
should be sent after him, he consoled himself again. 
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though heartily wishing his future father-in-law were 
less dilatory in making up his mind. 

The dinner was served. He sought vainly for the 
potagey and viewed with intense disgust the raw beef- 
steak — so very meaty a dish — the pile of smoking po- 
tatoes in their jackets, and the greens floating in a 
sea of water. A cruet-stand as ^pergne graced the 
centre of the table, but, alas I it contained no oil. He 
soon sent all away, and followed suit with the bread 
pudding. He could have wept on tasting the concoc- 
tion 'yclept sherry y and ordered a bottle of port, thinking 
that wine — such a favourite with the English — might 
be more drinkable. But he was soon undeceived, and 
making his chief meal off some Eibstone pippins, felt 
not much better tempered after his dinner than he had 
been before it. 

The night was fine, with a bright cold moon silvering 
all the country round, and making the cottages gleam 
white in the little village. Wrapping himself up care- 
fully, he lit a cigar and paced up and down in front of 
the inn, pondering on the future, and wondering how 
long Mr. Mowbray would keep him in suspense. 

He returned to his sitting-room at length, and had 
scarcely composed himself on the hard horse-hair sofa, 
when Mary Jane (who did not look at all kindly on 
him) announced that "Mr. Eoberts wished to speak to 
him." 

" Let him come in 1 " cried Castelbianco, brightening 
up at the intelligence; and Mr. Mowbray's own man 
entered. 

He delivered a note from his master, which he said 
had been entrusted to him to prevent any mistake. The 
Prince seized it eagerly, and read 2 
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"The Priory. 

" My dear Prince, 

*^ I am sorry you should have thought it neces- 
sary to run away from the old Priory, but I hope you 
will return to us to-morrow, and let me see you by ten 
o'clock, A.M. My daughter has had so much excitement 
to-day, that you must excuse my not inviting you to 
come at once. 

" With every good wish from Mrs, Mowbray, in which 

I join, believe me, 

" Ever yours, 

" H. Mowbray." 

He wrote a brief, rapturous answer, and dismissed Mr. 
Eoberts, in a state of extreme wonderment as to what 
good news he could have conveyed. 

When Mary Jane brought the vile coffee he had 
ordered, Castelbianco evinced such buoyant spirits that he 
looked almost tempted to repeat the morning's foolery ; 
but his cheek still tingled, and a glance at the girl's 
stout red hand and defiant eyes taught him discretion. 

That night, in spite of the bad bed and worse dinner, 
Castelbianco slept soundly, and had brighter dreams 
than had fallen to his lot for many a long day I 

When our hero reached the Priory on the following 
morning, he was somewhat provoked at being ushered 
into the ominous sanctum, instead of being shown in- 
stantly to his lady's presence. 

He found Mr. Mowbray and the baronet awaiting 
his arrival, and both advanced with extended hands to 
greet and welcome him. After the first salutations he 
inquired eagerly after the ladies. 

" They are quite well," said Mr. Mowbray, " and you 
shall see them directly, but though I risk all your male- 
dictions for detaining you, I must first say a few words." 
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The Italian bowed politely, and tried to look charmed. 

** The fact is, mon ami," said Sir John, smiling, ** my 
worthy brother-in-law has not an ounce of romance in 
his composition, and, forgetful of all the fever of his 
youth, thinks now that a young couple over head and 
ears in love with each other, should set to work in a 
thorough business-like, matter-of-fact sort of fashion. 
Now, as I am all the other way, and as I did not think 
you quite a mauvais sujet when I had first the 
honour of your acquaintance at Naples, I have put in a 
good word for you, by telling him that if he entrusted 
the * light of his eyes ' to your care, I did not think 
you would beat her, or treat her so very badly ! Eh ? " 

Castelbianco gave a deprecatory laugh, and said some- 
thing about "adored — treasure." 

** So you see he is not quite so much inclined now to 
take you for some monster or bird of prey that wishes 
to carry off his pretty daughter ; but^ mon cher," — here 
the Baronet spoke more seriously, — "we both agree on 
one point, the justice of which you will clearly see, I 
am certain. Helen is still so young, that we — her 
father and her old imcle — desire all thought of mar- 
riage to be postponed for another year, till which time, 
besides, she cannot touch any of her fortune. If your 
mutual attachment is worth anything, it can surely 
stand the test of a few months' delay, and in the mean- 
time our darling will have gathered a little more wisdom 
and moral strength to fight life's battles." 

Here he;* poor father sighed. 

Castelbianco had listened attentively to these words, 
but, for an instant, his countenance darkened consider- 
ably when he saw his prize ofiered to him, Tantalus- 
fashion, and then withdrawn. However, he swiftly and 
skilfully smoothed his ruffled feathers, and made an 
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eloquent acknowledgment of the trust reposed in him, 
which it should be the great endeavour of his whole life 
to deserve. He dwelt largely, moreover, on the delight 
his cava madre would experience in welcoming so 
charming a daughter-in-law, and in witnessing her son's 
happiness. But Mr. Mowbray's stipulation grieved 
him inexpressibly, as it was virtually the extinction of 
his fondest hopes ! Though no lapse of time could 
change his sentiments of devoted love for Miss Mowbray, 
the trial to them both would be cruelly long 1 

" Only a year ! " interrupted Mr. Mowbray. 

" Ah ! only a year, doubtless, to you, my esteemed 
friend, for its close would entail on you the loss of a 
beloved child : but in the meantime we should be en- 
tirely separated I I could not follow the promptings of 
my heart, and either spend the whole interval in Eng- 
land, or pay constant visits to my betrothed — my time 
is not my own, but my sovereign's " — (quite right, Gue- 
tano 1 you recollect certain black looks from the police 
and from your creditors !) — " My court duties require my 
constant attendance at the palace, and even made it 
difficult to obtain leave to undertake my present journey, 
which has proved so blessed to me I And could I be 
so vain as to hope that Miss Mowbray's thoughts would 
dwell continually on one so far away, so powerless to 
retain her affections, to plead his cause against any 
stranger ? All who behold her must be enthralled by 
her fascinations; imagine, therefore, my friends, the 
protracted martyrdom I should endure ! " 

And thus he argued, with a vast deal more to the 
same purpose : namely, the hardship of the proposed 
separation, the difficulty — amounting well nigh to im- 
possihility — attending his return to England imder a 
long iuterval, and his exceeding love for Helen. 
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After a lengthy discussion Mr. Mowbray with a sigh 
exclaimed^ 

** Well, well, — we will see about this another time. 
But you promise that my child's religion shall be re- 
spected — that she shall follow it imchecked?" 

*' I promise," said Castelbianco. 

*^ And her children ? " 

*^ Ah ! my good Sir, any sons I may have must be 
Eoman Catholics, or they cannot inherit property in 
the land. This is imperative, and sufficiently reasonable 
if the daughters follow their mother's wishes on the 
subject." 

Mr. Mowbray was silent for a short time, looking out 
of the window before which stretched a fair landscape, 
but he marked it not : his mind's eye was dwelling on 
his child's future, and if, perchance, he noticed those 
broad lands and rich acres, it was only to speculate on 
the chance of their one day belonging to a foreigner 
and a Eoman Catholic ! But hastily checking any 
emotion, he softly requested the Baronet to find Helen, 
and send her to him. 

Sir John left the room, and Castelbianco and Mr. 
Mowbray stood leaning at opposite corners of the mantel- 
piece in silence, the former rather flurried and nervous, 
the latter with an anxious brow that he could not 
conceal. 

Thus they waited for five minutes, when a low tap 
was heard hi the door before it opened. Castelbianco 
hurried towards it, and received poor timid Helen with 
a smile beaming with love and joy; but she scarce 
d^ed raise her eyes to his, while her colour varied 
each instant. Her father tenderly embraced her as she 
clung sobbing to his neck, but speedily disengaging her 
convulsive clasp, he placed her hand in her lover's. 
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**I give you my best treasure," he said, falteringly, 
** the joy of my old age. Be kind and true to her, for 
she is worthy of your love." 

Encircling the trembling girl with his arm, as if to 
shield her from all future, possible evil, Castelbianco 
renewed in a few well-chosen words his previous protes- 
tations of love and devotion, and again expressed his 
sense of the inestimable treasure confided to his care. 

Wringing the Neapolitan's hand with irrepressible 
emotion, Mr. Mowbray hurried from the room. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

When the great uews was whispered by Mrs. Williams, 
the lady's niaid, to Mr. Saunders, the butler, and when 
that gentleman the same day at the second table pro- 
posed "the healths of a certain interesting yoimg 
couple," to be drunk in bimipers with the customary 
honours, the intelligence rivalled the electric fluid in 
the speed with which it first descended to the lower 
regions, and thence, through the medium of Martha the 
kitchen-maid, whose parents kept the chandler's shop, 
travelled through the village, encircling every house, 
and entering mysteriously by door and window, into 
every ear and every brain in the little community. 

Mrs. Screw, the attorney's wife, sent out immediate 
** invites " for a party, in which not only Mrs. Powder, 
the doctor's lady, and her charming daughters, but also 
some select society from neighbouring villages, were 
included : so that the tea-fight rose almost to the dimen- 
sions of a warfare against the muffins and crumpets, 
sandwiches, and " Sally Lunns," not to speak of negus 
and fiery wine, which were liberally dispensed towards 
the close of the evening. 

Mrs. Screw's importance in her circle of acquaint- 
ance rose immensely, as she detailed all she knew, and 
a great deal that she did not know, relating to the prince's 
visit to the " Mowbray Arms." 
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** Poor dear young man, he looked so OTt'appy that 
day ; for you know, Mrs. Powder, Miss 'Elen refused 
him at first, and sent him away till her Pa went down 
on his bended knees to beg her to take him back I Did 
you ever hear of such a thing ? " 

** Indeed, never anythink like it, my dear Mrs. S.," 
was the reply, with a stately toss of the ponderous 
headpiece. "But Miss 'Elen was always imcommon 
proud to be sure, though she tries to look as if butter 
wouldn't melt in her mouth I To think of her tmning 
up her nose at royalty, indeed I " 

" Why, he's not royaly is he ? " inquired a young old 
lady, with corkscrew curls, and her thin lips rounded 
into a perfect of astonishment. 

*^ Why, my dear Clotilda, he is a prince, you know, 
so he must be," rejoined Mrs. Harris, the retired trades- 
man's wife, who lived in the tall red-brick house of an 
adjoining village. 

" Oh my ! well, I never did I " exclaimed Miss Clotilda, 
with lips and curls striving which could be screwed up 
tightest. 

** The truth is, Mrs. H.," began Mrs. Screw, with an 
important **aheml" that immediately drew all eyes 
towards her — " The truth is, I don't believe he's quite 
royal, only half and half, as one may call it : you un- 
derstand." 

**0h quite," from all mouths but Miss Clotilda's, 
who could not unscrew her lips in time. 

** She never had dared refuse him, if he'd been quite 
entirely royal, because, you see, it's not allowed ; they 
have only to pick and choose." 

«AhI" 

" Yes, to be sure 1 " 

" Just so. I told Mary Ann the very same thing," 
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were the approving answers, in a chorus of different 
tones. 

*^ Well," continued Mrs. Screw, " I stepped into Mrs. 
Perkins — she's such a good creature, ain't she ? and I 
said ' Good morning, Mrs. Perkins.' 

** * Good morning, ma'am,' says she. 

"'Are you doing any business now at the inn? 
You've had strangers lately.' 

*^ ' La ! yes ma'am, such a nice gentleman he was. 
He is up at the house again though, they do say to 
marry young Miss ; and sure he seemed in a great taking 
here, I quite pitied the young man,' says she. 

*^ * Indeed, how so ? ' I asked. 

(i i Why, ma'am, he kept on a asking for letters and 
news from the house, quite anxious-like ; and once I 
heard such a groan 1 I was near the door, you see.' 

" ^ Listening ? I hope you never do such a thing as 
that, Mrs. Perkins.' 

"*0h, bless you, no, ma'am,' she replied, quite 
proper, * but I couldn't help it, indeed, ma'am, so I 
just opened the door and asked if he called ; but he 
didn't look up or answer, but sat gazing at the fire ; and 
then he groaned again, — just so,' just like that she 
showed me, I do assure you," said Mrs. Screw, after 
giving in exemplification of her words a most dismal, 
hollow sound, that made her attentive listeners quite 
start, it was so very unexpected. Then looking furtively 
at the dark corners, and hitching their chairs closer 
together, they entreated '^ dear Mrs. S." to proceed. 

"^Dear me, Mrs. Perkins,' said I, *what ever did 
you do then ? ' 

" ' Oh, ma'am, I was so frightened, that I ran away 
into the kitchen to Mary Jane; he looked dreadfvl. 
But when the letter came ' 
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" ' The letter 1 what letter, Mrs. P. ? ' I asked. 

" ' The letter from the squire, ma'am. The squire's 
own man brought it, took it into the gentleman, and 
told him he brought it 'isself to make quite sure.' 

" ^ Whatj listening again, Mrs. Perkins,' I said quite 
angry." 

Various approving nods, and indignant frowns, meant 
for mine hostess of the Mowbray Arms, went the round 
of the circle. 

" She was quite (m'appy at my words, but assured 
me that Mr. Eoberts had left the door open. I thought 
it right, my dears, to seem angry, for really them sort 
of people do listen and gossip dreadful." 

'' Oh, quite." 

« 'Tis really awful ! " 

" Such tattling as goes on, it's quite shameful 1 " 
broke in the obedient chorus. 

" * And after Mr. Eoberts went away,' Mrs. P. went 
on, *he was quite ai^other creature, the dear young 
man ; and sang beautiful, and stopped at my parlour 
door as he went to bed, to say Oood nighty TtuCcmiy quite 
affable like.' 

" There now 1 " cried Mrs. Screw, having delivered 
herself of her long yam; — " what do you think of 
that ? " 

Chorus. — " Never heard anything like it ! " 

« Eeally now 1 " 

" He's such a 'andsome creature ! " lisped Miss Ma- 
tilda Screw. 

" Such be-tt-tiful eyes ! " cried her sister Amelia, 
rapturously, remembering the telegraphing that had 
passed between the dandy leaning out of the inn 
parlour-window, and the heads peeping over the wire- 
blinds at the surgeon's house. 
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*^ And when's it to be ? " inquired the virtuous re- 
provers of gossip. 

"Lai mj deaTQ, mvniediate ! The ladies drove to 
E yesterday to order the wedding dress and bon- 
net, and Miss Scissors, who recommended Honiton lace, 
was took up quite sharp by the Squire's lady, who told 
her that her daughter the Princess should have Brussels 
point ! " 

" Oh my 1 " cried Miss Clotilda, who was so over- 
powered that she unscrewed her mouth in a twinkling. 

" Yes, really ! Isn't this a state of things just ? Well, 
dears, now won't you drink something ? I am sure after 
so much talking a little something nice and 'ot will do 
you a world of good. There now, try that Mrs. P." 
pushing a large tumbler full of smoking liquid towards 
that lady. 

And so the fair creatures sipped the contents of their 
glasses, dipping finger biscuits into them, and thus be- 
came quite pleasant and sociable. There had been ** a 
little music and singing" in the early part of the 
evening, and a great deal of talk towards its clo6e ; but 
all the maidens having arrived to convoy their mis- 
tresses home, the party now broke up with many ex- 
pressions of goodwill and thanks to their " dear Mrs. 
S.," for giving them such a pleasant evening. The 
following day they all made a point of paying each 
other morning calls to talk over the events of the pre- 
vious night, when they discovered that the mujBBns had 
been stale, and the wine quite like vinegar ; Mrs. Screw's 
cap was neither more nor less than hideous, and " as to 
those poor dear girls, Matilda and Amelia, they were 
perfect frights ; I felt really sorry for them," said Mrs. 
Powder piteously. " I told my girls to take warning by 

VOL. I. I 
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them, and never let me blush to see them so ill behaved 
and badly dressed ! " 

" Ah ! to be sure, it is very sad. But do you know 
Mrs. S. hoped to have got the Eoyal Prince for one of 
her daughters ! Oh, I saw them ogling him from their 
parlour-window ! But I shan't say anythink, for I scorn 
to be ill-natured." 

Another person greatly interested by the news was 
our friend Mrs. Tarleton. This respectable lady, on 
quitting Selwood Hall, had taken up her abode at 
Devonport, where her " dear innocent girls " divided 
their smiles between the army and navy with strict 
impartiality. 

These young gentlewomen were well recognised as 
specimens of the "genus mulier" termed garrison 
hacks, not an euphonious sounding name, but one 
very generally known. Their pleasant house in Durn- 
ford Street was an invaluable resort for young oiSBcers 
on rainy or idle days. They ** dropped in," in a 
friendly way, before luncheon, and after its removal 
lounged at full length on the comfortable sofas, 
sometimes indulging in a cigar, and often soiling 
the light chintz covers with their dirty boots. But 
this only elicited a pleasant " naughty boys ! " 
from Mrs. Tarleton, and redoubled smiles from her 
daughters. 

In the course of the afternoon, the ladies, attended by 
their gallant escorts, visited the Hoe on band days, and 
paraded up and down listening to the music. Their 
train gradually increasing in number enabled the Misses 
Tarleton to turn up their noses most scornfully at 
other " belles " less fortunate than they. 

Sometimes they favoured the gloomy Marine Bar- 
rack yard with their presence, also nominally to hear 
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the pleasant band ; but somehow they always contrived 
to attract a little knot of admirers round them. 

So much for the army. 

" The darling girls," having inquiring minds, were 
also greatly interested in the arrival of H. Majesty's 
ships of war: they had always so many questions to 
ask their officers relative to the machinery, screws, com- 
passes, and other etceteras of steam frigates, which are 
so interesting to intelligent female minds — that the 
easiest way of explaining all difficulties was to press 
their going on board the day Lieutenant So-and-so, or 
Mr. Such-a-one the mate was off watch. It was really 
charming to see how the ladies' countenances brightened 
on receiving the invitation; it was such an excellent 
opportunity to increase their Uttle stock of knowledge. 

On the appointed day a boat was in readiness to 
convey Mrs. Tarleton and her daughters — Man Jack 
and Boy Jack as they were facetiously named in the ser- 
vice — on board; and after much scrambling up and 
down ladders, to the intense nervousness of the young 
ladies, they finally settled down in the wardroom, where 
they unexpectedly found luncheon prepared for them. 
Perhaps afterwards they got up a dance, and finally de- 
parted so pleased with all they had seen, that they pro- 
mised to return another day to complete the inspection. 

An ill-natured person, envious of the two " Jacks' " 
popularity, once declared that he was conversing with 
the Captain of a man-of-war, when the officer of the 
watch touching his cap announced to his commander — 

" The ladies are coming. Sir." 

" I wish to Heaven they were going, Sir ! " was the 
uncourteous rejoinder ; and yet immediately afterwards 
the speaker received the arrivals with becoming smiles, 
and declared himself enchanted with their visit ! 

I 2 
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Oh, the deceitfulness of man ! 

The ladies occasionally asked for a boat to enjoy a 
row up the river ; and although the officers, who politely 
attended, liked the trip amazingly, the middy and the 
boat's crew looked surprisingly sulky the whole time : 
especially when Man Jack feared " that darling child 
must be tired of steering for their gratification," and 
Boy Jack hoped " those excellent, dear sailors would 
have plenty of that odd stuff called grog when they 
returned on board ! " What charming simplicity and 
tenderness of heart in the lovely creatures ! 

With such excellent qualities in themselves they 
pitied Helen Mowbray for having manifested such 
boldness and forwardness in her siege on the dear 
Prince's heart Mrs. Tarleton said, " it was very sad to 
see girls put themselves forward to attract men with- 
out even an attempt at concealing their intentions from 
other people. She should be very sorry indeed to 
witness her daughters behaving as Helen did at Selwood 
Hall, and she couldn't for the life of her perceive the 
desirableness of the match, nor why she took such pains 
to catch him!" 

" No, indeed !" said Man Jack ; ^^ Princes are not so 
very difficult to be had as all that ! They are as plen- 
tiful in the matrimonial market as " 

**Well, I wish one would fall to my lot!" sighed 
Boy Jack ; '^ and you know very well, Maria, you tried 
hard enough to get Count Eadmowsky at Baden-Baden, 
and it wasn't so easy after all ! " 

Now, poor Boy Jack flattered herself that her blue 
eyes had made some impression on Castelbianco at 
Selwood ; and as his dark ones had made a very decided 
one on her imagination, she was too disappointed and 
vexed on discovering the fallacy of her dreams to be 
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other than plain spoken, for a time at least. Knowing 
that her sister's sentiments were as bitter as her own, 
she applied a little caustic to the other's wound, on the 
principle that it would heal the sooner for being made 
more raw. 

Such sisterly sympathy and affection are daily visible 
in happy domestic circles, and they promote a healthy 
reaction as refreshing to the monotony of home life, as 
an effervescing draught is welcome on a still, sultry 
midsummer day. 

And thus Helen Mowbray, living in the seclusion of 
the old Priory, became a byword in mouths that should 
scarce have dared whisper her pure name ! But so it 
is in this ** sauer kraut " world of ours : we all — alas ! 
even the best of us — pick our neighbours to pieces, 
and spread out the fragments, higgledy-piggledy, to be 
looked at and commented on, with perchance a drop of 
truth in an ocean of falsehood and invention; and 
then we build up the odd parts our fashion, only to 
produce a monstrous distortion, painful to the sight ! 

Ah! dear friends, let us be *^ pitiful" and "courteous," 
and leave each other in peace ! No work is so perfect 
but has shadow in some portion of it ; and in God's 
handiwork let us glance over the shadowy parts ten- 
derly, or only see how they relieve and beautify the 
bright and open ones on which the sunshine plays ! 

" There are no shadows where there is no sun ; 
There is no beauty where there is no shade : 
And all things in two Knes of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid." 

But little Helen had one true friend who grieved 
sorely at the intelligence I 

Mr. Hill, the good rector, her almost second father — 

I3 
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who had held her at the font, and instructed her in later 
years, ere guiding her in ** stainless white " to kneel at 
the altar steps — he could not at first credit the report 
of Helen's engagement. Surely, if it had been true, 
her father would have told him amongst the first ? Even 
SQ^ had the news been joyful, but Mr. Mowbray shrank 
from informing his old friend of the truth, now that the 
deed was done. Instinctively he knew that he should 
meet with no approval from those honest lips, and there- 
fore postponed the evil hour. Thus 

" Conscience doth make cowards of ns all ! " 

True and enduring had been the friendship between 
Mr. Mowbray and the rector. The latter had been the 
other's tutor, first at Eton and afterwards at Oxford ; 
and when a vacancy occurred in the living, soon after 
Mr. Mowbray succeeded to his property, his first thought 
was to bestow the gift on his old and valued friend, and 
so ensure his future comfort. Years had since fled, and 
Time had dealt gently with both; and now that the 
rector's head was whitened, and grey hairs mingled with 
the dark locks of the squire, the friends still walked 
hand in hand along "the narrow way, which leadeth 
unto life." 

Mr. Hill's kind heart ached at the prospect opening 
to Helen. He recollected the Italian's words and man- 
ner the night he dined at the Priory, and felt but little 
reliance on his character. He knew the subtilty of the 
Eoman Catholic clergy, and dreaded its influence on 
Helen when she should be alone in a foreign land with 
a husband whose creed was theirs! How would she 
resist their persuasions, or refute their ingenious argu- 
ments ? Might not the devotion of the simple, loving 
girl to her new idol, make her faithless to her Church ? 
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He thought of her gentle disposition — so liable to be 
led by a fond hand ! — of her youth and inexperience : 
and then examined his own work, and asked himself 
whether he had been a faithful steward in his Master's 
service, and had planted Helen's faith upon a rock, 
against which the wind and storms might beat in vain ? 

Lamenting the weakness of her earthly parents in 
suflfering her to court such temptation, the old man 
bowed his head and his knees and wept : long and ear- 
nestly he wrestled in prayer with his heavenly Father, 
seeking a blessing on the child ! Then rising, he walked 
forth — not lingering, as was his wont, to admire the 
snowdrops bending their lily heads, and the crocuses in 
gay variety, which adorned the neatly kept garden; 
but hastening onwards to the Priory without delay. 

He took a private path through the park, passing his 
dearly loved church with an upward glance at the beau- 
tiful tower surmounted by an iron cross. The birds 
twittered and chirped in all the gladness of early spring, 
and the buds were bursting forth here and there on tree 
and shrub, for the season was milder than usual. 

But the rector took no heed, though naturally so 
fond of every little floweret. He w^ close to the house 
— another turn in the path and it would open on his 
sight — when he heard voices approaching in low and 
earnest talk. For an instant he paused, and then ad- 
vancing saw what showed too truly that his errand would 
be of no avail. 

There, face to face, they met ; Castelbianco bending 
his elegant form to whisper tender words to the delicate 
being who walked beside him — her two little haLnds 
clasped round his arm, her eyes, so full of trust and 
love, seeking his. For an instant her eyelids drooped 
on seeing the rector, and Helen's colour rose to a vivid 

X 4 
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blush ; but the next, coming hastily forward, she held 
out both hands to her old friend with a smile that ir- 
radiated her whole beautiful countenance. 

" And is it so, my child ? " he asked anxiously, as he 
clasped the proffered hands in his. 

'*I am very happy 1" whispered the sweet voice in 
reply. 

" Oh ! Helen," exclaimed the rector, as a tear stole 
down his furrowed cheek ; *^ He who ' tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb' will surely shield thee *from the 
evil to come,' my poor innocent ! His blessing, and 
an old man's, be with thee, now and ever, my child ! " 
and he laid his trembling hand on the fair bowed 
head. 

Helen was much moved, but before she could reply 
Castelbianco advanced, and with that captivating manner 
which no one knew better than himself how to assume 
at the right moment, he oJ0Fered his hand to Mr. Hill. 

" I hope, Monsieur le Cure," he said, " you will for- 
give my running away with the flower of your flock ? 
You will bear me no ill will for it, I trust? " 

'^ No * ill will,' most assuredly, my good Sir," said the 
rector, taking the Neapolitan's hand with a kindly 
smile ; " still I honestly confess that I would rather it 
had so happened that Helen had never known you ! 
But as you have shown such good taste in yoin: selection 
of an English wife, I hope and believe you will value 
our dear child as highly as she deserves." 

" Indeed, I will do my best to make her happy, 
although I am fully conscious how unworthy I am of 
such a treasure ! But I hope, MoAsieur le Cure, you 
will not let my religion prejudice you against me; 
you are too liberal minded, I am certain." 

" I am not prejudiced, for I should be sorry indeed 
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not to think there are good Eoman Catholics as well as 
Protestants, and I am very anxious to include you^ 
Mons, le Prince, among the former I Still I once 
before gave you my opinion on the subject of mixed 
marriages, and it is natural that 7 should feel the same 
objections to them which your own priesthood enter- 
tains. As a clergyman, I regard marriage in too sacred 
a light to weigh only its worldly advantages in the 
balance, and I cannot but fear the chances of felicity 
are against an union — though it combine youth, and 
love, and the good things of this life — if ' those whom 
God hath joined ' worship Him always in separate 
temples." 

"We can remedy that objection by Mademoiselle 
coming over to us ; the Holy Church would welcome 
her ! Will you, chSris ? " he asked, smiling. 

Helen shook her head sadly. 

" Pardon, Monsieur, but, to my thinking, ^ the remedy 
is worse than the disease.' I trust Helen will never so 
entirely cast us off." 

" I swear ! " began Helen, impetuously, but she 

was stopped by Mr. Hill laying his hand on her lips. 

" * Swear not at all ; neither by heaven, for it is God's 
throne ; nor by the earth, for it is His footstool.' 
My child, you are too young to take upon you needless 
vows, and," he added, fondly stroking her silken hair as 
he spoke, " I can trust my Helen's ^ yea, yea.' " 

'^ I cannot bear you to doubt me," she said, hurriedly ; 
" I would not have you think that all your patient care 
and teaching have been utterly thrown away. He 
(appealing to her lover) has promised faithfully that I 
shall be allowed to worship ' the God of my fathers,' 
according to the rites of my own dear church. Eemem- 
ber, there is an English chapel at Naples, and believe 
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me when I say — you will not let me swear — that if 
this could not be, or it were possible for me to doubt 
his word, I would even now draw back. Indeed, indeed 
I would. But pray do not doubt me ; " and drawing 
down the hand that still rested on her young head, 
Helen kissed it respectfully, and bathed it with warm 
tears. 

The good rector paused an instant, for his eyes were 
dimmed, and his lips quivered : then laying both hands 
on Helen's head, who instinctively knelt, the old clergy- 
man pronounced in clear tones that beautiful blessing : 

" ^ The Lord bless thee, and keep thee : the Lord 
make His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee : the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace.' " 

And " with meek heart and humble voice,*' Helen 
said " Amen." 

The birds twittered loudly in the tall trees of Nature's 
temple, and the rooks cawed busily overhead. A few 
early violets peeped from out their leafy beds, sending 
up their sweet incense to heaven along with the good 
priest's benison. The snowdrops bent their little silver 
heads at the sacred words, but the pretty crocuses looked 
up joyously, and courted the sunbeams. ' 

Helen rose from her knees, and, walking beside the 
rector, led the way to the house. Castelbianco followed 
more slowly, giving, as he did so, an almost imperceptible 
shrug to his shoulders. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Mr. Mowbray's kind heart was not long proof against 
our hero's entreaties and Helen's saddened eyes: he 
withdrew his veto, and it was determined that when 
Castelbianco returned to Naples, he should take his 
lovely bride with him. 

Mr. Mowbray promised to make his daughter a hand- 
some allowance, till she came of age, so that Castelbianco 
felt a superabundance of glee at the success of his plans, 
and the skill with which he had laid them. But some- 
how these fortune-hunters generally succeed in attain- 
ing their ends, which is not a satisfactory reflection 
decidedly. We would much rather relate thfe rise and 
prosperity of some plain-spoken man, whose honest 
industry or hard study were thus rewarded, than have 
to describe the career of a worshipper of this world, how- 
ever fascinating his appearance, and charming his 
manners. And truth to say, these gentry are generally 
very agreeable, and one really feels quite vexed with 
oneself for tolerating their society with any complacency. 
But it is just because they are good-for-nothing that 
they are compelled to make themselves so charming. 

'* A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain ! ** 

Their smiles are the ready money with which their wits 
supply them. 

Castelbianco was very anxious now to hasten matters ; 
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he felt so nervous lest any contretema should happen 
to dash the brimming cup from his thirsty lips. Mr. 
Mowbray had given his consent, certainly, and Sir John 
Selwood was quite glad to see his little pet Helen look 
so smiling and happy. But our hero knew full well 
that Mrs. Mowbray did not rejoice quite so much at 
her daughter's prospects, and that to Mr. Hill they 
were equally distasteful ; consequently he dreaded what 
their joint influence might eflfect. 

He laid some stress on the length of his absence from 
his country, on his leave having nearly expired, and on 
his services being needed by his sovereign. Sir John 
took his part, told his brother not to make the young 
people unhappy, and asked, what was the use of waiting ? 
For his part, he was all curiosity to see how little Helen 
would bear her new honours, and she should have a 
right merry wedding. The tenants at Selwood should 
have a dinner and a dance afterwards, in Helen's honour, 
as well as the Priory folk, and the bells of both villages 
should ring their merriest peals.. 

Helen wished much to be married in the beautiful 
village church, and that her kind friend the rector, 
should officiate. But there were many difficulties in 
the way of this plan. There was no Eoman Catholic 
chapel, and Mr. Hill deemed it better that the Neapo- 
litan should be married according to the rites of his 
own church, rather than by a civil marriage only, which 
might be less valid in his country. Helen rejected the 
proposal of a civil contract alone most decidedly, as, to 
her ignorant mind, it appeared destitute of all sacredness 
and validity. So, after much cogitation, it was settled 
that London should be the scene of action, as, moreover, 
the " promessi sposi " could there arrange all the pre- 
liminaries, and make those endless purchases of things 
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useful and ornamental which are always found necessary 
on these occasions. 

Helen employed all her powers of persuasion to in- 
duce Mr. Hill to accompany them to the capital, and 
there tie the fatal knot, but in vain. The good man 
could not endure the idea of furthering a marriage he 
disliked so much ; and when he had at first anticipated 
the necessity of oflBciating on the occasion at his own 
chiu-ch, he dreaded it as if he were virtually about to 
sign Helen's warrant of execution. 

Now that he was suddenly relieved from this painful 
duty, he felt very grateful ; and although unwilling to 
hurt Helen's feelings by explaining all his reasons, and 
thus seeming a bird of ill omen, he yet gently, though* 
decidedly, refused her request. 

" I am an old man to travel, old in years and older 
in health, my child, and I would not mar your wedding 
with my weary face. Had you been married here, it 
had been otherwise ; then it would have been my duty, 
plain and direct. But I thank Heaven this has been 
spared me ; for weddings after all are but sad scenes to 
the aged, to whom, instead of hope and enjoyment, they 
are only signs of separations in families and tears. 

* The air is full of farewells/ 

and the old birds, in spite of their pride in their bloom- 
ing oJ0Fspring, feel sorrowful at seeing the fledgelings so 
independent of further nursing, so ready to depart and 
try their wings. Therefore, little Helen, I must stay at 
home, where my prayers shall not be wanting for your 
happiness, I promise you." 

Helen pressed the kind hand, and urged her request 
no farther. 

It was finally determined that Castelbianco should 
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proceed to Ix)ndoii first, to make preparations and select 
horses and carriages, as he intended to astonish the 
natives on his return to Naples, and cut a dash on the 
Chiaja in this his new start in life. 

He could now afford to laugh at the dear friends 
who first clung to him like so many harpies, and then 
deserted him the instant his sun had set. They would 
now be on their knees to him again, crying like the 
daughters of the horse-leech : *^ Give ! give I " on find- 
ing he had a little ready money. Ah, it would be right 
pleasant to lord it over such canaille. He wondered 
how that poor wretch Nastro got on with his drudgery. 
Why had'nt he plucked up a spirit like himself, and 
laughed at fortune's tricks ? 

Still Gaetano could not help a half wish that his 
good luck had not entailed on him the bore of a wife : 
one, too, who Was all love and simplicity. Ah, well, 
Naples would soon drive all that out of her ; she would 
not get on otherwise, and he would never stand any 
nonsense — not he ! 

But Helen was a nice little thing, certainly, though 
rather too much in love with him to be pleasant ; but 
this was a fault which time would mend. 

With such pleasing reflections as these, our hero 
supported his spirits under the grief of a temporary 
separation from the lady of his love. Perhaps he was 
not sorry to have a little breathing time allowed him : 
his endeavours to recommend himself to all and every- 
body, and to gain the general goodwill of the household, 
were really hard work to the indolent Neapolitan. He 
had been obliged to govern his inclination to ogle the 
pretty housemaid, and had only bestowed one dulcet 
smile on the lady's maid, who, not being a fashionable 
damsel, accustomed to such little courtesies of society. 
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had looked decidedly surprised ; a warning to our hero 
to be more careful for the future. 

He had done duty in the conservatory with Mrs. 
Mowbray, listening most attentively to her dissertations 
on the relative merits o{ Heaths and Ixiaa of which 
she had a choice collection, and quite enchanting her 
with a description of his native flowers, which threw all 
her pets into the shade. The good lady soon began 
seriously to consider that a man who had a heart for 
flowers, those 

" Stars that in earth's firmament do shine," 

must 

" Have acquired a taste of good." 

With his future father-in-law he went over the land and 
property, admiring the woods, and wondering at the 
gigantic trees so diSerent to those in the vicinity of 
Naples, where woodcutters rarely suSer them to attain 
a respectable size. He speculated as to the sum they 
would produce if he had the felling of them, and longed 
not a little to lay the axe to the roots of the largest. 
Mr. Mowbray's questions about farming in Italy, and 
his explanations of the newest systems practised in 
England, were High Dutch to the dandy, and made 
these walks by far the most severe trials to his spirit of 
self-sacrifice. But as he listened tolerably with very 
few yawns, considering all things, he passed muster very 
creditably, and Mr. Mowbray, in course of time, pro- 
nounced him to be ^^ a very intelligent young man." 

However, all his time was not occupied thus dis- 
agreeably, for he had many a pleasant ride ^^ over the 
hills and far away," with fair Helen, who, acquainted 
from earliest childhood with every lane and cut across 
the country, did the honours of the neighbourhood, 
and pointed out her favourite views and spots to her 
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lover. He duly admired where she wished, but when 
they halted on the brow of an eminence to gaze on the 
green sloping fields which spread before them on every 
side, like the squares of a gigantic chess board, inter- 
spersed with tiny villages, comfortable homesteads and 
gentlemen's houses — he would burst into eloquent 
praise of the beauty of his own " Vaterland," and tell 
of the bright sunbeams glittering on the waters of the 
beautiful bay, of the violet-tinted mountains, the 
shadowy islands, and the cloudless sky ; till poor Helen 
marvelled how she could ever have seen loveliness in 
green meadows, or felt pleasure in the evidences of 
husbandry and careful tillage that surrounded her. She 
was equally unsuccessful in obtaining his sympathy for 
her fine cochins and pretty bantams, which were daily 
fed by her own white hands, and occupied a good share 
of her tender little heart. Her lover looked on, and 
smiled to see her so pleased, but when she saw his in- 
terest and attention flag, and moved to go, with the 
least bit of a sigh for the feathered pets that crowded 
round her feet, he smiled still more, and pressing her 
arm close to his side, departed with a willing step to 
wander in the park, and whisper his fascinations into 
her ears. 

Before quitting the Priory, Castelbianco visited Mr. 
Hill to bid him farewell, and he quite pleased the good 
rector with his courteous manners. 

*^ I regret your determination. Monsieur le Cure, not 
to accompany us to London; it would have made 
Mademoiselle so happy." 

** You are both kind to wish to have an old fogey 
like me at your wedding ; but my health is not strong, 
and I would rather part from Helen here, where the 
remembrance of her as she was in her guiish days in 
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her old home will be the last impression left me. To 
see her in the bustle of a London ceremonial would be 
quite a metamorphosis, and one to which I should be 
hardly reconciled." 

"I am sorry; for we hoped you would have gone 
still further than London some day, and even visited us 
at ' bella Napoli ! ' " 

*^ Had I been ten years younger, the plan would have 
been a most feasible one, and very pleasant with such 
a prospect at the journey's end as a welcome from 
Helen. Well, well, who knows what may be accom- 
plished yet ! But you will bring her hither occasion- 
ally ? " 

" Mais, certainement ! Travelling is so easy in these 
days," said Castelbianco, rising to depart. 

Mr. Hill accompanied him to the garden gate, where 
they bade each other a friendly farewell, the rector 
owning himself considerably mollified in his feelings 
towards the foreigner. 

When Helen was left alone she was quite startled at 
finding how much of light and enjoyment seemed to 
have departed from the Priory along with her lover ; 
and she almost reproached herself for caring for a com- 
parative stranger, and missing his society so greatly, 
when her fond father and mother still remained to her. 

Formerly, her cottage visiting, her school in the 
village, and the care of her flowers and poultry out of 
doors, had afforded her constant amusement, while her 
books, music, and other occupations filled up her time 
at home happily enough. Now, however, they were 
all "stale, flat, and unprofitable," and Helen caught 
herself so often in " dreamland " with some bit of 
work, or a book lying idle on her lap, that she was quite 
ashamed of herself. 

VOL. I. K 
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A new life was opening to her, so strangely novel that 
nothing in her short experience could afford her any 
insight into the future: — a foreign country to be her 
home — a new people to replace her countrymen — her 
associates and friends diflfering from her in nationality, 
habits, religion, and even modes of thought ! It was all 
very exciting, very difficult to realise — but the novelty 
was not its least charm : what girl of seventeen is not 
full of hope and gladness of heart — confident, moreover, 
that the cold reasonings, doubts and fears of older heads 
are unjust, exaggerated, and never likely to find an en- 
trance into her young breast 1 

Helen's existence, hitherto, had been so peaceful and 
happy — as an only child she had been made so much of 
by her parents and relations, all her youthful troubles 
soothed away, and her girlish whims and fancies indulged 
— that sorrow had never yet laid its heavy weight upon 
her. Though warned that most people made its inti- 
mate acquaintance, she shrank timidly from the mere 
thought of its ever touching her ! Poor child, she had 
lived in an atmosphere of affection ; and now her tender 
little heart smote her for calmly contemplating the ap- 
proaching separation from those she loved, and who had 
ever been so faithful and kind I 

Many a time she would sit on a low stool by her 
mother's side, and caressing her hand, make her promise 
again and again to visit her at Naples, and see her new 
home. And then she would delight in tracing out ex- 
cursions to be made, and tell her willing hearer all the 
marvels recounted by her lover, and plan to visit them 
together — she would study these things so well before- 
hand and prove such an excellent guide I Oh, it would be 
so delightful 1 And Mrs. Mowbray, with a sigh, would 
smooth the golden hair and kiss the fair open brow. 
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Sometimes at night, after she had embraced her 
mother, she would steal on tiptoe to her room and nestle 
to her bosom, once again to seek another kiss, and Knger 
by Mrs. Mowbray's bed, assuring her of her afifectionate 
devotion, praying her so ardently to love her always — 
always! Then she would talk of returning often to 
the Priory, and bid her care for her pets and favourites, 
and confide Jenny Travers or Mary Luke, her old 
pensioners, to her safe keeping. 

And thus the two fond women would kiss, and weep, 
and smile by turns, till Mr. Mowbray's approaching step 
sent Helen to her own room, like a startled, timid bird, 
to its nest I 

Time flew by on swifter wings than usuaL Castel- 
bianco wrote long letters filled with love and impatience 
to Helen, who treasured, read, and re-read them until 
she knew the contents by memory. 

The morning preceding that fixed for leaving the 
Priory arrived. Helen's heart was sad ; for there were to 
be many leave-takings that day, and however brightly 
Hope may smile on the future, " the last time " of seeing 
or doing anything is sorrowful — how much more so 
when a dear home has to be quitted I 

Packages and boxes filled the hall : Helen's pretty 
room was denuded of all her favourite books and trea- 
sured nick-nacks which were to accompany her to her 
new country, and remind her often and often of those 
dear friends she had left behind ! 

After luncheon she set ofi^ alone to visit those cottages 
that were especially under her care, and bid their in- 
mates farewell. 

It was a fine day in early spring. The sun shone 
brightly, making the air warm and pleasant, though 
the wind rustled the trees and struggled hard to be 
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disagreeable and vexatious. Nevertheless, the sun was 
supreme, and Helen wandered slowly through the 
beautiful grounds, noting every well-known shrub and 
tree with tearful eyes. For a brief moment she rested 
on a rustic seat beneath the spreading branches of a 
magnificent beech tree. This was her favourite haunt 
on summer days, where she used to spend some hours 
with her work, and books, and whence, sheltered from 
the sun's rays and screened from sight, she could yet 
command a view of the house and park. 

Ah ! When would those summer days return for her 
in that spot ? 

Helen rose and proceeded on her way, but lingered 
soon again near a miniature lake, where she was accus- 
tomed to feed some handsome swans. Arching their 
beautiful necks, the graceful birds glided swiftly towards 
their young mistress to receive the accustomed crumbs. 

*^ Ah, pretty creatures," she said softly, it is the Idst 
time ! " 

She stood watching them for a moment, as they 
greedily snatched the coveted morsels from each other, 
and then continued her walk towards a small wicket in 
the park palings. Here in a sheltered comer she was 
wont to find violets and lilies of the valley, wherewith 
to deck her mother's room, and now, for an instant, her 
fortitude gave way, and her tears fell freely I It was 
too early in the season for lilies, but she collected some 
violets for her mother, and others she retained for her- 
self, as, kissing the sweet flowers, she placed them in 
her bosom. 

Composing herself as best she could, Helen left the 
park and neared the cottages. She entered several, and 
exchanged a few friendly words with the good people. 
Their faces brightened at sight of her, and aU with one 
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accord and heartfelt earnestness, wished her happiness 
and every blessing. 

" Ah ! Miss," said one woman, " we all wish as how 
you'd been married from the old church, with Mr. Hill 
for the minister ! It seems strange like for ye to go 
away up to Lunnon ! " 

*^ Yes, Martha, I should have dearly liked it also, but 
you must think of me on the day, and keep it merrily 
at the Priory." 

" Ah, sure will we Miss ; and may heaven bless your 
sweet face, and the young gentleman's too ! ' And 
Martha stole up the comer of her apron to wipe away 
a tear. 

Helen kissed the children and hurried away, leaving 
in each house a small token of remembrance ; but one 
pretty cottage still remained to be visited, and she had 
purposely kept it for the last. 

It was small, but looked the perfection of neatness, 
and in summer time was nearly hid by the roses, honey- 
suckle, and 

" The favoured flower 
That bears the name of virgin's bower," 

which covered the little porch and festooned the walls. 
There was a tiny garden in front which showed evi- 
dences of care, and many a time had Helen herself 
tended the plants, clipping the rose bushes and training 
the fuschias that bent beneath their wealth of blossoms. 

Traversing the path bordered with primroses and 
crocuses, she entered the cottage, after a light tap at 
the door. 

"Ahl Miss Helen," cried a pleasant-faced, elderly 
woman, " I thought you'd be sure to come ! " 

"Yes, indeed, nurse, I could not have gone away 
without coming to see you." 
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And do you really go to-morrow. Miss Helen ? " 
Yes, to-morrow morning early : therefore there has 
been plenty to do to get ready," answered Helen, trying 
to look cheerful and unconscious that her old nurse's 
eyes were fast filling with tears. 

" And shall you ever come back, my dear ? " 

"Oh, nurse, how can you ask? It would break my 
heart to think I should never see the old place and dear 
familiar faces again I I am not going to the world's 
end, you know — only to Naples." 

"Ah, but 'tis miles and miles away they say !" 

" Yes ; but what does that signify ? Steamers and 
railroads can carry people greater distances than that." 

** And is the young gentleman really a Papist, Miss ? " 
asked the woman in a hesitating voice. 

** He is not a Protestant, just like us," returned Helen 
evasively, as she coloured slightly ; " but there is not 
much diflference, dear nurse." 

*^ Ah, I told Mark Hobson, the gamekeeper, that Miss 
Helen would never marry a heathen ! " 

*^ Oh, nurse, what put such an idea into your head ? 
The Prince is not a heathen ! " 

*^ To be sure, my dear, I knew that very well ; but 
that impertinent fellow said he'd been in foreign parts, 
where the people are heathens — over there in Italy -r- 
and worship graven images I * The idea ! ' I said, 
* you'd best keep a civil tongue in youp head. Master 
Hobson, and not talk about things ye don't under- 
standl'"' 

** Well, dear nurse, I don't think the Prince worships 
graven images, and you must not believe all the won- 
derful stories people tell. There are as good Christians 
in Italy as in England ; so make your mind easy. And 
now, dear nurse, good bye ! " continued the aflfectionate 
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girl as she rose, and throwing her arms round the weep- 
ing woman's neck, kissed her repeatedly. *^ You must 
write and tell me about everybody and everything, and 
be sure, I shall never forget my old nurse ! " 

*^ Oh, my dear Miss Helen ! my darling ! " sobbed out 
her humble, faithful friend, as she clasped her in the 
loving arms that had so often carried her when a baby. 
" Oh dear ! Oh dear 1 to think of my losing you ! " 

Poor Helen cried as much as her nurse, but at length 
with one more kiss she disengaged herself from her 
arms and fairly ran away, while the poor woman sank 
upon a seat, rocking herself to and fro, and sobbing, as 
if her heart would break. 

Helen almost wished now she had never pronounced 
the little word *^ yes," which had wrought so great a 
change in her quiet life, and began to think that a wed- 
ding was not such a joyous thing after all. Certainly, 
she looked just then very far from happy, for her cheeks 
were flushed and tear-stained, and her eyelids heavy 
from weeping. And yet she felt there was one more 
duty to be done ere she would be free to return home. 

Stopping at a spring, that trickled clear as crystal 
by the side of the lane, she removed her bonnet, and 
stooping, bathed her hot eyes and burning cheeks in 
the refreshing water. 

She was quite alone. The hedges were high and 
bursting into leaf; primroses, violets, and wild straw- 
berries peeped out from among the grass, and close at 
hand, perched on the low branch of a tree, a robin red- 
breast, unscared by her presence, poured forth its glad- 
some notes. Helen listened as she laved her poor 
aching eyes, and the melody awakened a train of 
thought connected with her future home : she smiled 
as she recollected — 
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" Gaetano told me I should hear so many nightin- 
gales in Italy — and there are none in Devonshire. 
Thanks for your song, pretty Bobby, it is very sweet, 
but the nightingale's must be sweeter still ! " and tying 
on her bonnet, Helen proceeded with a lighter step 
and a brighter countenance to the village school. 

It was on the point of dispersing as she entered, and 
the elder girls were collecting the books and pinafores 
to be put away. This done, the children listened eagerly 
as she addressed a few kind words to her scholars, while 
the smaller ones drew closer to her ; and one toddling, 
blue-eyed baby, her especial favourite, held up its rosy 
mouth for a kiss, half-sobbing as it lisped, 

*^ Zoo go away ? Me too ! me too ! " 

Helen took the little one in her arms and comforted 
its grief with kisses and sugar-plums, after which the 
children sang the beautiful Evening Hymn, their clear, 
ringing voices thrilling to her very soul, and calling 
the ready tears to her eyes. Giving each child a little 
keepsake, and taking a kind leave of the nice young 
school-mistress, she departed with a heavy heart, but 
feeling very thankful that she had terminated her self- 
imposed task. 

Sir John Selwood and Mr. Hill dined at the Priory. 
The former was shortly to go up to London to attend 
the wedding, which was not to be a grand one, some 
near relations alone being invited, as the Mowbrajrs 
were not fond of show and ostentation, and besides sor- 
rowed too sincerely to desire the presence of indifferent 
spectators at the parting with their dearly-loved child. 

The dinner was not a very lively one. Sir John, 
with his cheery disposition, was the only gay member 
of the party, and managed to keep the rest from sitting 
in silence. 
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Helen was weaxy after her day's trials, and the 
good rector, as he watched her delicate form and simple 
manners almost grieved over the beauty which caused 
the innocent English girl to be transplanted among 
foreigners, who would neither understand nor appreciate 
her sweet disposition. He would have thankfully seen 
her marry one of her own countrymen, poor in worldly 
goods and position — but rich in integrity, and a pure 
faith I But this was not to be, and perhaps it was 
narrow-minded and unjust in him to wish so lovely a 
being to live almost unknown in the seclusion of a 
country life. 

On quitting the dining-room, Helen stole away on 
pretence of making up some forgotten packet, but in 
reality, to go once more over the dear old house at that 
quiet hour, when she could depend on being alone and 
unobserved. No room was unvisited : even the attics, 
where as a child, she used often to conceal herself, when 
playing with young companions at ^^hide and seek," 
and receive in consequence a lecture from her governess 
for approaching the servants' quarters — even they were 
glanced at hurriedly. She entered what had been first 
her old nursery, then the school-room, and now was 
used as a kind of store-room. She paced the long gal- 
lery, where on wet and wintry days she had so often 
walked, or warmed herself with " Coronella," and now 
once more she noted the familiar pictures hanging on 
the walls. At length hearing footsteps approaching, 
she fled to the library, where throwing herself on a 
sofa, she lay enjoying the "luxury of solitude" and 
thought. 

Some embers were still burning in the grate, serving 
to diminish the darkness, but Helen had often and often 
sought the quiet and gloom of this room at the same 
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" witching hour of night," to dream of future events, 
and build castles in the air. Here she came again, this 
last evening of her old home existence, seeking rest, 
and by the firelight dimly flickering on the walls, she 
saw old scenes rise up and pass before her like the slides 
of a magic lantern. She saw herself once more a merry, 
light-hea.rted child, with no heavier trouble than a long 
spelling-lesson — no higher longing than a new wax 
doll ! Gradually the child changed into early girlhood 
— that age of shyness and awkwardness, when better 
thoughts and higher aspirations mingled with restless 
dreams of the future fiU the mind. 

She recollected now how she used to read about 
Italy, and long to tread its classic ground: how she 
loved to plan journeys thither, to be carried out when 
she should be a woman, meanwhile studying her Italian 
lessons so diligently to fit her against the arrival of the 
wished-for time. How enthusiastically she fought over 
again the struggles of the old Italians against their 
hated oppressors, and dwelt on their bravery and learn- 
ing — their poetry and romance ! How she longed to 
see and admire the lovely women of whom " Beatrice " 
and " Laura " were the type I 

And now the time had come for the realisation of all 
her dreams and wishes ! Ah, how she should love to 
call that beautiful land her own, and hear its sons and 
daughters sing and talk in that musical language! 
Gaetano would improve her Italian, and read his coun- 
try's poets aloud on the long summer days — and at 
night, when the moon shone brightly on the waters 
they might row about the beautiful bay, and he would 
sing to her and play on his guitar. She only needed 
her dear father and mother to share her joy, and see 
how happy she should be in her new home — but even 
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that might be easily accomplished as a southern climate 
would benefit her mother's health greatly. 

And thus Helen's thoughts annihilated space and 
time, and happy visions shut out the present in the 
shadowy library. When, however, the fire died away 
entirely, she grew chilly, and hearing preparations for 
tea, she rose from the sofa, and sought the drawing- 
room. 

There she returned from her excursion into " dream- 
land," to the reality of having to part from Mr. Hill, 
and as the clock on the mantel-piece struck ten, 
and a minute after — for so it seemed to her — the 
half-hour, she grew cold and nervous, and stitched away 
at some fancy-work as if her life depended on its 
completion. 

At length Mr. Hill rose, and wishing Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowbray a pleasant journey, approached poor trembling 
Helen, and took her hand. In a voice that he tried to 
make cheerful, he said, " Good-bye, dear Helen ; when 
next we meet, I suppose I must be on my best behaviour 
to the great lady ? I shall not dare take such a liberty 
as to call you by your name I " 

" Oh ! Mr. Hill," she exclaimed, with a quivering 
lip, " call me always Hden, and — and — don't forget 
me, pray ! " 

" Forget you, dear child ! Never, Helen ! and do 
you remember to apply to me if ever needing a faithful 
friend and adviser. Don't cry so terribly, or somebody 
in London will not thank me for giving you red eyes, 
and I shall be in his black books. There, good-bye till 
we meet again, and the Almighty's blessing be with 
you, dear girl I " and kissing her forehead, the poor 
rector, whose eyes were strangely dimmed, hurried from 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

» 

On the following morning the Mowbrays left the Priory 
at an early hour. Many of the tenants entered the 
grounds to see the carriage pass, as Helen was dearly 
loved by all her poorer neighbours. The school chil- 
dren gathered on the lawn, and saluted the travellers 
with shrill hurrahs; the servants assembled in the 
hall, where the butler and housekeeper, who were part 
and parcel of the Priory, said a few respectful words 
of farewell to their young mistress in the name of the 
rest. 

Helen gladly sought refuge in the carriage, but she 
could not avoid noticing the cottagers watching at their 
doors in the village, and her old nurse leaning against 
her little gate to see the last of her darling. Poor girl, 
she had another good cry, when the familiar home and 
the village were lost to sight, and it was some time ere 
she recollected that she should be received in town by 
Castelbianco. 

We dare say our readers think it very unlikely that a 
bride elect going to meet her lover, and be made a 
prindpesaa of the third European capital, would thus 
spend her time weeping and wailing, as if she were 
beiug sacrificed to some monster, or were enacting the 
fable of " Beauty and the Beast I " But we beg the 
said critics to recollect that our heroine had never yet 
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been out of England, had rarely left her own family, 
and had the burn/pJcmish taste to love every person and ^ 
thing connected with that home, with all the devotion 
of a very tender little heart. 

Helen was very much in love with Castelbianco, or 
she Would not have consented to give up all these 
old friends for him, but we should have liked her 
less, if in transferring her affections to him, she had 
utterly forgotten those who had a prior claim to her at- 
tachment. 

" Those Mends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ! " 

So felt Helen ; therefore let her weep ; for those tears 
will do her no harm, and perhaps they will not be the 
bitterest and only ones shed in memory of her old 
home! 

When the Mowbrays reached Fenton's hotel, Castel- 
bianco was there ready to hand his promised bride from 
the carriage, and he thought she had never looked 
prettier than she did then, as smiles and blushes chased 
away all remembrance of recent sorrow. 

They were to stay a fortnight in town, and how much 
there was to be done in that short time ! As Helen 
had never been in London before, her good-natured 
father determined that ere leaving the capital of her 
own country, to reside in that of a foreign land, she 
should see all the principal sights. Being a stranger 
in town, she did hot shock the feelings of any 
fashionable friends by such Grothic proceedings, but 
marvelled at everything with unalloyed pleasure, as 
any other young girl in similar circumstances would 
have done. Castelbianco enjoyed all this mightily: 
lionizing just suited his Neapolitan taste, and besides. 
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he was as interested in the'shopping (which took up a 
great part of each afternoon), as the ladies themselves. 
He rather surprised Helen by the accuracy with which 
he could enter into details, questioning her as to the 
price of this thing, and the quality of that. He farther- 
more advised her to reserve purchasing the bulk of her 
trousseau till they went to France, as Parisian fashions 
were alone tolerated at Naples, and in London he too 
frequently detected the English cloven foot peeping 
from under pretended foreign modes. 

Helen laughed at him for knowing so much about 
the intricacies of a lady's toilette, but she liked him to 
be interested in these — to her, heavy cares, — and there- 
fore profited by his advice, which was certainly very 
judicious. 

Then there was another important deed to be done. 
Helen was to be presented at Court. The thought of it 
frightened our timid little heroine almost out of her 
wits ; but there was no help for it. Mr. Mowbray was 
resolute. 

When the grand day arrived, in spite of her nervous 
fears, Helen's loveliness shone unrivalled amid the 
glittering throng. The established belles of former 
seasons were there, who had run their little day, and 
now saw their devotees bowing before a newer shrine. 
The beauties of the present year, full of confidence and 
pride, glanced pityingly at their fanees sisters. But 
all gazed wonderingly -at the beautiful stranger, she 
was so fresh, so unspoilt by fashion, so simple in her 
elegance and modesty. " Who was she ? " "Whence did 
she come ? " were questions eagerly whispered by all 
around, and even royalty deigned to smile approvingly 
on the fair yoimg girl. 

Poor Helen herself saw little : a vision of fairyland 
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passed before her dazzled eyes, and was gone before 
she could collect her scattered, bewildered senses. 

Castelbianco was well content with what he beheld, 
and in Helen's eyes appeared very much as a lover should 
do — nearly perfect. She hardly recognised him in 
his chamberlain's dress, which looked so magnificent 
to her, and was in truth so ugly. All his *^ stars and 
garters " — won, nobody knows how — (nor could he 
explain himself very clearly, when she cross-questioned 
him on the subject) travestied him into the greatest 
hero on earth: had he been a Wellington or a Met- 
ternich, he could not have had more orders; and 
Helen never wearied of handling and admiring the 
pretty baubles. 

Ah, little Helen I covered as thy hero was with glitter- 
ing tokens of his Sovereign's favour, he himself in- 
spected the solitary crosses decorating some English 
breasts, with greater interest and curiosity than he had 
ever bestowed on those displayed by his countrymen ! 

The Neapolitan knew full well those crosses were 
earned nobly, gallantly won at the sword's point, or as 
the just reward of headwork ; and even he, with all his 
vanity, and he had not a little, felt more shame than 
pleasure at the notice his own questionable honours re- 
ceived from his fair fiancee. 

The Mowbrays went occasionally to the opera ; and 
there, with her lover seated at her side, Helen lost her- 
self to all sublunary matters in the enchantment with 
which she heard Jenny Lind's melting strains ! She, 
little simpleton, was ignorant that people never go to 
the opera to listen, but only to be seen themselves, and 
to flirt with half a dozen beaux whose " platitudes " 
effectually drown the music. Our heroine went to 
enjoy *the latter; and Castelbianco, following the custom 
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of his own country, wag also content to listen, and only' 
comment between the acts on the appearance of the 
house. The gay toilettes and brilliant lighting were 
suflBciently striking to his eye, when compared with the 
" camera-oscura " of old San Carlo, where ladies don 
their worst high dresses for fear of soiling better in the 
dusty boxes, and where the solitary chandelier, enor- 
mous though it be, serves but to make the darkness 
more visible in those dingy red-lined recesses. 

On one of these occasions as they were waiting for 
their carriage, Castelbianco was telling Helen that the 
crush-room which she found so disagreeable, was, at all 
events, preferable to standing on the draughty staircase 
of the San Carlo, where hronchitis and diphtheria 
enter each time the ponderous curtain of the outer 
door is opened to admit the head of some footman seek- 
ing his padroni from amid the throng. 

Leaning on Graetano's arm, and elbowed hither and 
thither by the refined crowd surrounding her, she 
answered that a ventilated staircase were preferable to 
such martyrdom and rudeness, and, just then, an extra 
push from an elegantly-cloaked lady gave additional 
force to her words. Helen could not resist uttering a 
little impatient exclamation, which made the offending 
party turn round, and — wonder of wonders I — apologise 
first, and directly after, exclaim — 

** What ! Miss Mowbray, are you here ? " 

Helen's wrath speedily vanished as she returned the 
greeting of her acquaintance, who proved to be no other 
than the Contessa di Malafede, nSe Brown. 

*^ And now introduce your Esquire," she went on 
gaily, " for I have heard all about everything, I assure 
you ! " 

Helen did as she was desired, and Castelbianco ex- 
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pressed his pleasure at making the acquaintsuice of his 
friend's belie mcm^. He then asked after the Count, 
seeing that a stranger was escoiting the lady^ 

" Oh, he has gone to look after the earriage ; he will 
be here directly, when he shall pay his devoirs to 
Mademoiselle." Then, in a whispered aside to Helen, 
" I wish you joy, and really admire your ta^te I " 

Helen's blushes were her only answer, for Madame 
la Comtesse began conversing with Mrs. Mowbray, and, 
at ihe same tinoje, the Count appeared and daimed 
Castelbianco's notice. 

Much did Helen wonder what Miss Brown saw to 
admire in the- stout, common-looking little man pre- 
sented to her as the Conte di Malafedel He was 
extremely polite to her, fiill of Neapolitan high-flown 
compliments; but tiiese did not diminish the surprise 
with which she saw her friend's choice. True, they 
flay, " love is blind ; " but how very, vc^y blind he Jfiust 
have been in tiiis case! Miss Brown was a showy, 
handsome girl, elegant in her appearance, a2Kl with 
good-natured manners. She had, moreover, Hel^i be- 
lieved, some fortune, and therefore could not have beeaa 
hard driven for a suitor, and forced by the dreaded 
stigma of being an old Tnaid^ to put up with anybody 
who would be so kind as to take her ^* fwr better for 
worse." In this instance, however, the " worse " w£^8 all 

« 

on the lady's side, to our heroine's thiu^king. By tiie 
time she had come to this conclusion, tiie Contessa's 
carriage was announced, aad she took a hurried Jleave. 

^I shall call to-mofrow early; tiJJ when, odcKo, 
carina ! " 

As they darove home, Helen gave utterance to some 
of her wonderment, which, indeed, her parents shared. 
Castelbianeo told them that th^ Count was a clev^ 

VOL. I. L 
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man and fond of reading, but not being very fashion- 
ably connected, he did not enter into much society. 

^^ But he has a good title/' said Helen. 

" Ah, ma ^mie! every body has a title at Naples; 
but Monsieur le Comte is not one of the haute nohleaaey 
for all that. Miss Brown might have done better, 
maia chacun a son goUt I " 

La Contessa di Malafede called the following day and 
paid her friends a long visit. She had plenty to talk 
about on her own account, and a great deal to ask as to 
Helen's plans. 

She was in raptures with Castelbianco, and told 
Helen that she could not, after seeing him, inquire 
what she thought of the Count. 

** Que voulez-vouSy rna ch^re ; one must have a hus- 
band of some sort or other, and he is a good creature. 
However, I am forgetting my principal business in 
calling. May I be one of your god-mothers, if the 
number be incomplete? Where is your baptism to 
take place ? " 

** I don't understand. I am no baptisty to undergo 
immersion on attaining years of discretion I " 

" What an idea 1 But you know that when you 
read your recantation, you will be fresh christened ; I 
therefore offer my services, if you will accept them ? " 

Helen smiled. " You are under a mistake ; I am 
not going to change my religion, I assure you 1 " 

** Ah I — but outwardly you must I " 

" Indeed not I I would never do such a thing I " 

*^ But how can you marry the Prince without doing 
so ? " asked la Contessa with much surprise. 

Mrs. Mowbray seeing that her daughter disliked so 
much questioning, said that the ceremony would be 
performed in both churches^ and that Helen had no 
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idea of turning Eoman Catholic. Had the Prince re- 
quired such a sacrifice, her daughter would never have 
made it, she rejoiced to say. 

" Well, ga ne me regarde pasy but the Prince must 
be very good-natured at all events. The Count re- 
quired the sacrifice of mc, and I made it." 

" But you changed from conviction," remarked 
Helen timidly ; '' the ' Tablet ' " — 

" Ah, yes ; a grand account of the ceremony was pub- 
lished, and I was made quite a * lion ' of for the time 
being. But as to conversion, and all that, I am pretty 
much what I was before, and the Count knows it." 

Helen's face showed her astonishment. 

** Why, what have I said to astonish you ? Don't look 
so shocked de grace ! You would not have me become 
a regular Papist, would you ? " 

" But your vows — your christening ! " 

" Eh Men ! did not the Prophet Elisha suffer 
Naaman to bow in the house of Eimmon? " 

But Helen evinced no signs of approbation or con- 
viction, and her visitor, rising to take leave, exclaimed — 

*^ You were always a good little thing, I remember, 
much better than I ; but there being no strada di 
mezzo (you see I speak Italian already), I could not act 
differently. And now, au revoir ! We start speedily 
for * dolce Najpoli, and you, doubtless, will shortly 
follow. I shall rejoice in having an English friend 
there, I can tell you." 

And she was gone, leaving her *^ English friend" 
very much perplexed as to» the desirableness of im- 
proving the acquaintance. 

. • • • • • 

Helen was married. 

Every one knows what a gay wedding at St. George's, 

L 2 
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Hanover Square, is like ; people can imagine the proper 
number of carriages and white favours, bridesmaids 
and groomsmen. 

There is always a crowd of nursemaids and small 
boys bent on seeing the sight, the former careless of 
their charges' comfort, the latter equally reckless of 
life and limb as they creep in and out among the 
horses. 

The bride is always tearful, lovely, and charmingly 

attired; the bridegroom happy and noble; while the 

relations of each have their faces wreathed with smiles 

and their bodies dressed in the very last mode. 

We suppose — indeed, we are certain — the present 

wedding departed in nothing from such customary rules ; 

and yet, after all, there was an infr^action of the usual 

etiquette which was decidedly glaring. 

The bride entered the church leaning on the arm of 
bar father, a grey-haired man of a noble countenance, 
who looked down lovingly on his precious trembling 
charge. But when the gamma were expecting the 
happy pair to issue forth arm in arm, according to all 
established forms, tixey only saw the pale bride, resting 
as before on her father's arm. 

A perfect murmur of disapprobation arose, which 
almost swelled into loud groans, when somebody oppor- 
tunely explained, that the fatal knot was only half tied, 
the lover being a Papist, which intelligence by no 
means raised him in public estimation. 

Half an hour later, the knot was made fast. 

** Those whom Grod hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder." 

The breakfast followed, with eating, drinking, and 
speechifying, nervous smUes and aching hearts. 

Later still, and Helen was separated from her faint- 
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ing mother, but only to cling sobbing to her poor old 
father's neck ; ay, and he wept too : 



'"Tis nature's mark to know an honest heart by." 

Later still, and the happy couple were on their way 
to the Continent. 

There were gay doings at Selwood Hall when the 
Baronet returned from town. There were merry- 
makings at the Priory in honour of its yoimg mistress. 
Tables laden with good cheer were there; ale flowed 
plentifully, and oxen were roasted whole for the elders, 
while tea and cakes and games were provided for the 
young people. Helen's aged pensioners and her school 
children were newly clad, and loud and prolonged was 
the cheering as Mr. Mowbray inspected the tables and 
bade his guests welcome. Merrily, merrily, rang the 
bells in both villages, and the light winds caught up 
the pounds and bore them hither and thither, far and 
wide, o'er hill and lea, with 

" The pnrple glens replying.** 

But the weeping mother, in the solitude of her chamber, 
closed her ears, striving to shut out the dreadful sounds 
that struck like a knell on her desolate heart. 

The rector also heard the merry bells, and he knelt 
and prayed. 



Ld 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Vert weary was Madame la Princesse de Castelbianco 
as the cai:riage slowly traversed the streets of Paris to 
reach Meurice's Hotel. The sea had not provided a 
** honeymoon " calm for the bride, and the train from 
Calais was jolting and fatiguing. Still, though her 
headache would make itself felt, Helen was interested 
by the novel scene around her. 

The immensity of London, with its busy crowded 
thoroughfares, magnificent shops, and beautiful parks, 
had suflBciently surprised the country girl; but then she 
was still in England, and the people and their habits 
were familiar to her and savoured of home. Now 
everything was alike different, from the clear blue sky 
overhead, in lieu of a black curtain of smoke with its 
falling smuts, to the ferocious looking, bearded dare- 
devUs, who swaggered past her beside their ponder- 
ous waggons, clad in those dark blouses, with which 
such bloody histories are associated. Had Helen then 
seen the ferocious moustache which, in the present day, 
ornaments (?) the face of every butcher and baker, as 
the insignia of the Volunteer movement, and the Turk- 
like beards cultivated by gentlemen, she would have 
passed over Jean Crapaud's performance in this line 
with the supremest contempt ! 

The cheerful appearance of Paris, which must imme- 
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diately strike every traveller, charmed our heroine ; 
and as to her husband, he gave quite a sigh of relief on 
finding himself once again among scenes so much more 
congenial to his taste. 

^^Per Bacco!^ he cried; *^I breathe freely once 
more, Vhich I began to fear I should never do again. 
Your Inghilterra figlia mia is, doubtless, a very great 
country, and Londra a magnificent city, but both are 
triste quanta mai to a Neapolitan ! " 

Helen laughed : *^ But you thought London a fine 
capital, and the streets" surprised you, did they not?'' 

" Yes, indeed, the latter were wide, and the shops 
splendid ; but your little red brick houses would spoil 
the finest city in the world! Three windows to the 
piano nobUcy and a small door in the corner for the 
portone, and these you call palaces ! No architecture, 
no balconies, and those fortunati who possess the 
luxury must never be seen upon theml No gazing 
out of window ; but a tiny looking-glass is stuck up in 
a comer of the room to reflect the world outside I Che 
idea ! " and he laughed aloud. ^* Ripeto non mi per- 
suado ! " 

Helen was much amused at her husband's criticism, 
and was willing to agree with him on entering the 
beautiful Eue de Eivoli. 

On reaching the hotel, their courier proceeded to 
secure apartments ; and, after some delay, Castelbianco, 
impatient at his long absence, followed to see what he 
was about, leaving Helen in the carriage. Her headache 
was now getting so bad, that she could no longer ex- 
amine the passing equipages, or note with any interest 
the elegant toilettes they contained. She wondered 
where her husband had gone, and why he did not 

L 4 
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return ; and she longed intensely to escape from the 
noise and bustle of the street. 

At length, when her patience was nearly exhausted, 
the courier returiied, talking very loud and scolding 
right and left, as his class always do, perhaps the better 
to support their dignity. 

** Dov/nez-voua la peine de descendnrey Madame la 
Prvnceaaey^ he called out, every word striking like a 
sledge hammer on her throbbing temples. 

" Et Mon&ieurV^ she asked. 

" Ahy Monsieur le Prince eat d^ob dans PappoHe^ 
ment Par ici^ MadameJ^ 

The courier turned to assist the lady's-maid in secu- 
ring all the small packages, and Helen followed a 
waiter up several flights of slippery waxed stairs, her 
limbs tottering and her head reeling at every step. 

On entering the salon allotted to them, she per- 
ceived her husband stretched full length on a velvet 
sofa, intently occupied in lighting a cigar. 

" Ah, Elena, alia fine I ^^ he cried; **I thought you 
were never coming I " 

" I waited for you I " was the weary answer. " Mar- 
tines (the courier) disappeared for a length of time, 
and I did not know you had secured an apartment." 

*^ I desired the waiter to call you, as I was too tired 
to go down stairs again." Here ensued a yawn, and the 
cigar being now lighted, Castelbianco proceeded to 
enjoy himself ** al modo auo,^^ 

" How pale you are, bella ndal^ 

" My head is so bad I " 

" Ah, true, so you said in the carriage. You had 
better lie down and rest till dinner." Then perceiving 
that he had got the only sofa, he continued, " There is 
plenty of room for us both here ; these French canapis 
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are most luxurious I You can take one end and I the 
other." 

Helen was too thankful to rest her weary little head 
on the opposite end of the comfortable couch, to dwell 
much on her husband's empresaement or lack of it. 
She had yet to learn that Neapolitans, however cour- 
teous to other ladies think a chivalrous attention to the 
weaker members of their own family quite needless. 
An Englishman is ever ready to spare a woman trouble 
or fatigue, whether she be unknown to him, or one 
near and dear. Not so the Neapolitan, who, however 
charming to strangers, does not " waste his sweetness 
on the desert air," and it is a rare sight to see him assist 
a lady out of a carriage, he usually going on first, leaving 
her to follow as she may. 

The fumes of the cigar and its accompaniments soon 
completed the work already begun, and when the odour 
of dinner was added to the rest, Helen found herself 
only fitted for her bed. Thither she retreated, and so 
ended her first evening in Paris. 

As all the world goes to Paris now-a-days, and every 
stone in its streets is almost as well known as the Black 
Horse at Charing Cross, we are not going to describe 
minutely all that our friends saw there, nor how they 
passed each one of the ten pleasant days they staid in 
that most charming of capitals. 

Castelbianco did not suffer his wife to neglect visit- 
ing all the first milliners and dressmakers, and in 
return satisfied her curiosity by taking her to most 
places that were worth seeing. 

Helen was delighted jrith Paris ; there was that in 
the atmosphere which acted like a charm on her spirits, 
whereas in London she had felt somewhat like her 
husband, as if a wet blanket had been wrapped around 
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her. The neat, tidy appearance of the grisettes pleased 
her, and she could not help contrasting their dress with 
the dirty finery which in these days so disgraces the 
lower orders of English. The shopwomen certainly 
rather appalled her, they were dressed so magnificently, 
and had so much the air of les grandee dames. When 
meekly addressing them as Madame and Made- 
moiseUe at every second word, according to French 
custom, Helen almost felt as if she were taking a great 
liberty in wishing to buy their goods, the more so, 
as they rarely treated her with similar politeness in 
return. 

The time passed swiftly and pleasantly. Helen's 
letters home were full of happiness and descriptions of 
the wonders that met her eye ; but often she added the 
wish that " Papa could see " such a thing, or " Mamma 
accompany her to admire the beauties displayed in the 
MarcM aux Fleurs,^^ Her new life and amusements 
did not drive the love of her old home from her warm 
and affectionate heart. 

On quitting Paris our friends did not linger on their 
way to Marseilles, but rested only a night at Lyons in 
order not to miss the direct steamer to Naples. How- 
ever, on attaining the former place, they found that 
their haste had been needless, the boat not having yet 
arrived, owing, it was supposed, to bad weather at sea. 

As it was still early when they reached the Hotel des 
Empereurs, Helen was amused with watching the life 
in the fine street below. The soldiers with their fierce 
moustaches, (almost as big as themselves,) cocked hats, 
and ^^ peg-top " trowsers ; the country women wearing 
large white caps and clackety sabots, screaming out 
their incomprehensible cries at the pitch of their voices ; 
anon, a regiment bound for foreign service forming 
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in the avenue and attended by vivandihrea in pic- 
turesque costume, — all these, individually and collec- 
tively, contributed their full quota of interest. And it 
was well that she could be so easily satisfied, for soon 
after entering the hotel, Castelbianco had sallied forth 
to take a bath. 

*^ We dine at the tahU d^hdte^ cMrieJ^ 

" Shall you be back in time ? " she asked. 

^* Maid aasurSment! Do not wait for me, however, 
for probably I shall go straight to the salle a manger ; 
it is no use mounting the long staircase oftener than is 
absolutely necessary ! " 

And so saying, our hero departed, leaving his young 
wife to pass the interval as she could. 

When the dinner bell was rung, she still waited some 
five or ten minutes, expecting her husband to come and 
fetch her, as she by no means liked encountering the 
public staircase alone. Beyond their apartment there 
was a passage ending in an anteroom filled with 
soldiers, some officers being quartered on that floor. 
This she would have to traverse, and Helen had 
already discovered that men of all classes on the Con- 
tinent examine and criticise women, if tolerably good 
looking, with the greatest sangfroid. It may readily 
be supposed that her extreme beauty attracted very 
general admiration, which to her modest retiring dis- 
position was often distressing. 

There is nothing more striking to Englishwpmen, on 
setting foot on the Continent, than thus to find them- 
selves immediately stared at with the coolest effrontery 
by every shopkeeper oi petit maitrey who may cross 
their path. We do not here allude to those insulaires 
whose " Tom and Jerry " hats, surmounting those hags 
of grease and nasti/riess 'clept " hair nets," ^^ uglies,'* 
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and a host of other peculiarities, are fair game for 
scrutiny and ridicule, but we refer to the quieter por- 
tion of our gentlewomen. 

In England a womaji may travel from one end of the 
island to another, and, as a rule, only meet with courtesy 
and kindness. She may enjoy her daily walks in town 
(London excepted. Men entendu) or country without 
attracting attention or molestation ; which perfect free- 
dom though perhaps mortifying to her vanity, as im- 
plying that Englishmen have other things to think of 
than the examination of every petticoat they meet, 
is decidedly more comfortable than the thraldom in 
which she vegetates abroad. Unless she bid defiance 
to all propriety, she directly finds herself, when 
wishing to walk out, shackled with a male or female 
guardian, whose presence, though perhaps preventing 
actual conversation, does not entirely avert " notes of 
admiration," and looks meant to be very speaking. 

Eemembering at last that her husband had desired 
her to meet him down stairs, and might be even then 
waiting for her, Helen, half ashamed of her timidity, 
set forth on her travels, and found things not so bad as 
she had expected. There were only two soldiers in the 
anteroom, who were both half asleep, and the servants 
of the establishment were occupied with the dinner. 
On reaching the foot of] the stairs, she had no time for 
thought, as a waiter passing at the moment, threw open 
the door of the saUey ushered her in with great em- 
preesementy and turned round one of the two chairs 
reserved for her and her husband. Thus, almost before 
she knew where she was, she found herself seated and 
some dish being oflfered to her; but there was no 
Gastelbianco I Mechanically she took some potage, 
which, for the sake of pastime (her appetite was gone). 
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she proceeded to taste, and soon discovered that it was 
little else than hot water. The Babel of sounds con- 
fused her, and it must be confessed, she was vexed 
and disappointed at her husband leaving her thus 
alone. In process of time she gathered courage to 
look round, her, and then rejoiced at perceiving that 
she was seated next some ladies. These belonged to an 
American party they had already met during their 
journey, and were apparently two sisters travelling 
with a gentleman, probably the husband of one of 
them. The younger lady was very handsome, on a 
large scale certainly, but possessing the beautiful, clear 
red and white complexion for which the women of the 
Northern States are so justly celebrated. Castelbianco 
had been very liberal of his admiration of this fair 
damsel ; but Helen, woman-like, though granting her 
beauty, which she could well afiford to do, had been 
amused at the extravagant bonnets worn by both 
ladies. With their hair dressed in a very remarkable 
fashion, their headpieces were so anall as to be perched 
on the summit of theix coiffure in a most ridiculous 
style, reminding Helen irresistibly of ** the little round 
button at top " in ** Foote's mmdtable bit of nonsense." 
Moreover, at the Lyons station, she had overheard one 
of these bellea whisper to the other interrogatively — 

" English?" with a slight glance at Helen. *^Yes; 
look at the bonnet I " was the answer in the same tone. 

Helen wore a plain Dun8tal>le straw, which is of more 
value out of England than in it, whereas the Americans 
doubtless prided themselves on thei/r bonnets being un- 
exceptionable ! 

Helen was glad enough now to shelter herself under 
their wings, though not on speaking terms with them. 
On her other side, with her husband's vacant chair 
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acting as a barrier, sat a military looking French- 
man, who proceeded to scan her closely, apparently 
neither from admiration nor in a spirit of depreciation, 
but from pv/re curiosity, Helen, spite of her vexation, 
felt almost amused as his eye travelled gradually down- 
wards in the course of his inspection, examining her 
hands and dress, A French couple sat opposite, too 
busily engaged between eating and talking to notice 
any one but themselves. Before them on the table 
stood a high, strange-looking affair, something like 
a coffee-pot, only bigger, with a cock to it. From 
this the gentleman supplied the lady's tumbler with a 
dark liquid greatly resembling beer, except that the 
number of times the glass was emptied and reple- 
nished quite astonished our heroine, and precluded such 
a possibility. 

Being unable to touch any of the greasy messes 
served to her, and finding that her inquisitive neigh- 
bour, without relaxing his gaze, was beginning to offer 
her salad and other things, more with a kind of dumb 
show than by actual words — Helen beat a retreat, and 
ran, rather than walked, to her apartment. 

It was now dark, the windows were closed, and she 
became reallyuneasy at her husband's continuedabsence, 
and found it impossible to fix her attention on a book 
or on her work. 

Towards nine o'clock the truant returned. 

" Oh I Q-aetano, where have you been so long ? I 
have felt quite frightened I " 

"* Frightened,' you silly little thing, what at? " 

" Oh, you said you would return to dinner, but I did 
not find you in the saUe a mcmgerJ'^ 

** Well, I had a bath, and, on leaving to return to 
the hotel, I met a French acquaintance, who made me 
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dine with him at an excellent restaurant. But you had 
your dinner, n^est ee pas ? " 

Helen answered ** yes," simply and without comment, 
and then applied herself diligently to her work ; but 
she said no more for some time, and paid but scant 
attention to the gossip retailed for her benefit by her 
husband, who was apparently greatly charmed by the 
meeting with his friend. 

On the following morning they were gratified by th^ 
annoimcement of the steamer's arrival, and were in- 
formed she would start at daybreak the next day. They 
contrived to while away the intermediate time by driving 
round the town, but Helen felt no desire to prolong her 
stay in what every one will allow to be a noisy, disa- 
greeable place. They resolved to embark over night 
in order not to interfere with their rest, and this even- 
ing Helen was not left to encounter the " table d'hote " 
unattended. Her husband placed himself beside her 
admirer of the previous evening, and, the American 
party having left, an old French gentleman, with a 
friend, took the vacant seats. 

We do not think we ' shall be charged with libel 
in stating that the table d'hote at the ** Grande Hotel 
des Empereurs," is as unpalatable as can well be ima- 
gined. Poor Helen turned from one oily dish to 
another in vain, while her husband ate with an evident 
gusto. 

How can you like such greasy messes, Gaetano ? *' 
* Greasy,' cli^e amie ? They are very good ; what 
do you mean ? " 

"The beef — it was the bouilli, I believe — was 
stewed to rags, and I tried the boiled chickens, and they 
were covered with oil I " 

** Perhaps ; but on the Continent oil is used in most 
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dishes: we don't like *rosbif,' plum-pudding, and 
pommea de terre, English foshion." 

** You know very well we don't live exclusively on 
that fare. But it is not to be despised, and I only wish 
I had some now, for I am really hungry 1 " Whereupon 
our heroine, having eaten all her bread, looked round 
for some more as the only safe food. 

The old Frenchman with a courteous smile helped 
her. 

'^ Voici, Madame : maia je croyais que les Anglads 
ne mangeaient jamais le pedn ? " 

** Oh, pardon. Monsieur, vous vous trompez 1 " 

^^ Non, non du tout : mon ami id est Anglais aussi,^' 
and he motioned towards his neighbour, who appeared 
very tcTi-English to Helen, ^ et il n'aime pas le pain* 
N'est ce pas vrai ? " turning to his Mend. 

The latter laughed, and said something Helen eould 
not hear, but the old gentleman continued the discus* 
don with a lively bonhofme that our heroine found 
irresistible, and she was boosl chaitting merrily enough 
with her new and pleasant acquaintance. 

With his French politeness, he complimented Helen 
<m her correct pronunciation of his langu««e, which 
led to h^ inquiring whether he spoke English. 

*^ Tr^s-peu," was the eaiswa*, ^ mads je eomprendi 
quelques mots." 

Then he proceeded to praise English women in general^ 
as being infinitely more piqua/rUea than his own country- 
women, and much better educated. 

Helen demurred at this : she had heard clever men 
eonversant with Parisian society, spesk highly of the 
ladies, of their wit, and powers of conversation. 

Her neighbour shrugged his shoulders. 

'^ Their education is not very deep, and their talk has 
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in it more froth than substance. Fashion and dress are 
their gods, or goddessesJ^ 

^^ But in the country, where there is less excitement, 
less society, ladies doubtless apply themselves more to 
intellectual pursuits ? *' asked Helen. 

*^ Ah, non, Madame, a la campagne elles ont leurs 
menages — leurs enfants. La * vie de chateau ' does 
not encourage reading or study." 

As he thus chatted away, first on one subject then 
on another, he at length introduced a long-winded word 
which was unintelligible to Helen. 

" Ca c'est Anglais, n'est-ce pas ? " he asked trium- 
phantly. 

^* Vraiment, Monsieur, je ne saurais vous dire — mais 
je ne crois pas." 

^* Si, si, je vous dis que c'est bien Anglais. Qu'en 
dites-vous ? " and again he turned to his English neigh- 
bour, who was proceeding with his meal at railroad 
speed, though introducing an occasional word relative 
to the conversation, but always in French, Helen noticed. 

He now laughed, and said he knew of no such word in 
the English language, and as Helen looked equally in- 
credulous, the lively old man pushed back his chair, 
exclaiming : 

" Attendez ! attendez ! II y a une biblioteque a cote 
et je vais chercher un dictionnaire." 

"Mais ne vous donnez pas cette peine, je vous en 
prie I " but he was already out of hearing. 

He shortly returned laden with a ponderous folio, 
which he laid on the table before him. 

Castelbianco, who had been conversing with Helen's 
quondam admirer (who, by the way, looked very sulky 
at her present proceedings), was much amused at the 
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old gentleman's eagerness and its cause, which his wife 
detailed to him. 

However, after carefully adjusting his spectacles, the 
Frenchman soon turned the laugh against them by 
finding the word, which he pointed out with indescribable 
glee, much to the amusement of the little party. The 
rest of the diners paid them no attention, being 
severally engrossed with their own proceedings. 

On leaviug the salle a manger^ the polite old man 
escorted Helen to the foot of the staircase, where he 
stood with head uncovered while she remained in sight : 
on her reaching the turning, there was a final — 

" Bon voyage, Madame." 

** Adieu, Monsieur." 

And so they separated. 

Such little incidents of travel are pleasant to dwell on. 

At night they embarked, and when Helen went on 
deck next morning, they had already lost all trace of 
Marseilles. The sea was smooth, the air balmy, and 
the sky cloudless, and every knot they gained carried 
them into a milder clime. 

The vessel was the Neapolitan boat *^ Capri," one of 
the best on the line (the steamers of the Two Sicilies 
are far superior to the French mail liners), and Helen's 
enthusiastic feelings were greatly raised by the name. 
It proved how near they were drawing to her new home. 

The Castelbiancos made no acquaintance on board, 
as there was no aimpatia between them and the pas- 
sengers ; among these was a yachting lady, dressed in 
navy blue camlet with club buttons, her dress made 
remarkably short in front, to facilitate mounting lad- 
ders ; her headpiece was the smallest of small " Tom 
and Jerrys" capping a hair-net, she herself being 
built on a large scale. Then there were two damsels 
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showily dressed, who, attended by their courier and 
maid, were seeking their fortunes in the matrimonial 
line, and as there were some idle men on board, they 
imp;oved the opportumty by borrowing and lending 
books, and dispensing their smiles most liberally. 

Another set consisted of a quasi-bridal party, with 
the spoil-sport of a sister. The bride furnished endless 
employment to the latter, and to the devoted husband, 
since she signified her desire to repose on one of the 
benches running round the side of the vessel : the deck 
would have been too common-place for such an SlSgante ! 

Propped up with carpet-bags and dressing-cases, 
with an umbrella to shade the sun, the whole concern — 
bride and carpet-bags — had to be strapped together, 
which fastenings, as the indefatigable husband was no 
sailor, skilled in tying knots, were continually giving 
way. Contributions were then levied on the other pas- 
sengers for more sacs de nuity and the building up was 
commenced di nuovo, an endless amusement. To do 
the sister justice, she threw aside her book about once 
in every five minutes to lend her assistance, with the 
most smiling patience. 

Helen and this delicate bride ran foul of each other 
the very first evening. Neither lady went down to 
dinner, but our heroine feeling rather imcomfortable, 
retreated to her cabin on deck, leaving the belle mariSe 
strapped up as before. Castelbianco looked after his 
wife's interests, and as her maid, like all Abigails at sea, 
was a prey to sickness, and fit for nothing, the stewardess 
was strictly enjoined to wait on Madame, which she 
promised with many protestations to do. 

Nevertheless, Helen waited in vain for any dinner, 
and when at length her husband, having leisurely com- 
pleted his own repast, sought her cabin, and they com- 
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pared notes with the terrified attendant, it came out 
that all Q-aetano's care had been expended on the in- 
valid, while his own wife had been sufifered to go senza 
niente. 

In due time the steamer reached Civita Vecchia, that 
dirtiest of towns, and left it again : another night, and 
Helen's destination would be reached. 

She rose betimes wishing to lose nothing of the far- 
famed bay ; the morning was mild and the water like a 
mirror, 

" Deeply, darkly, beautifully blue." 

Standing beside her husband with her two little hands 
clinging to his arm, Helen silently watched the coast 
as it appeared to glide past them. A slight mist rested 
on the still waters which prevented her from seeing far 
ahead, but this was already diminishing as the time of 
sunrise drew near. They were almost alone on deck, 
the other passengers either feeling no interest in the 
scene, or else having already witnessed it often enough ; 
thus the silent man at the wheel and the officer of the 
watch were their only companions, the captain being 
visible on the bridge. The mate as he neared them in 
his walk, said once to Gaetano — 

" Un' altra mezz' ora e saremo arrivati I " 

Helen looked up at her husband with a smile. 

He now began to point out parts of the scenery, 
and as they passed between the islands, "Ischial" 
** Procida ! '' fell like music on her ears. 

^* Look, bella miay that is Misenum ; Baiae is con- 
cealed, and yonder lies Pozzuoli." 

The mist was now clearing away fast, and the first 
beams of the sun were resting on Helen's golden hair : 
she turned towards them, and then saw VesuviuSy with 
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its slender stem of smoke rising and spreading high 
above like a feathery palm-tree. 

" Look to your right," said Q-aetano, *^ that is Capri ; 
and now you can see my 8VX)l beato, and the white 
casini of Posilippo, past which you will doubtless often 
drive. Yonder on the hill top, gleaming white among 
the trees, are the Belvedere SLiid the Floridianay villas on 
the Vomero ; and below, by the water'9 edge, are the 
trees of the Villa Eeale, with the Chiaja and Mergellina 
extending all along." 

Helen gazed with a happy smile, and Castelbianco, 
who loved bella Napoli with all the warmth of a 
Neapolitan's heart, was pleased with her delight, and 
unclasping her little white hands from his arm, im- 
prisoned one in his own sallow palm. 

On they glided without motion, and scarce with any 
soimd. The mist had quite disappeared, leaving the 
town and coast distinctly revealed. As they approached 
the Castello dell' Ovo, Castelbianco pointed to the rock 
overhanging that quarter of the city. 

" Our house is up there, Elena." 

Then they rounded the point and came in sight of 
the palace with its beautiful terrace, the arsenal, and 
the port. Some men of war were anchored here and 
attracted the Neapolitan's attention; together they 
watched the lowering of boats, the sailors "swarming " 
up the rigging and all the bustle of a nautical life. 

" It must be a French vessel," said Gaetano ; " in 
another minute we shall see the tricolour." 

Just then a light breeze stirred the sea ; the ensign 
waved, and opening out for a minute, displayed the 
dear, familiar Union Jack! 

Ah, Helen ! Naples is very beautiful, and Hope is 
smiling brightly on thee, and thy foreign lover is at thy 
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side ; but that flag has a voice which appeals direct to 
thy heart, 

'* Speaking of youth and home ! " 

^* What, amor mioy weeping ? Perch^ ? " 

** Oh, Gaetano, it is my country's flag, my own dear 

ensign ! " and tears rolled down her cheeks unchecked ; 

but the small hand still rested confidingly in that 

sallow palm, and nestled closer in it, as if to deprecate 

this little outburst. 

** Vedi, Elena ; ecco la tua patriae — ecco la tua ban- 

diera ! " and her husband pointed first to the shore and 

then to the white flag of the two Sicilies flying on the 

castle in honour of some gala. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Some buona-manos bestowed upon " the right man in 
the right place " speedily passed our Neapolitan friends 
through the Custom House ; while English travellers, 
who would not submit to the imposition, were left to 
battle their way out of such diifficulties as they best 
could. For our part we think a few tari/ni* are never 
ill expended if they save one the trouble and heat of 
being angry 1 Life is not so long that one need waste 
its precious moments so needlessly. 

The equipage of La Princesse de Castelbianco m^e 
was in readiness to convey our friends to their resi- 
dence. 

The day was beautiful ; and though the April sun is 
often disagreeably hot, at that early hour they were 
spared any such inconvenience, while the blue sky and 
clear atmosphere betokened the arrival of spring in all 
its fresh loveliness. 

As they drove past the Castel Nuovo, Helen was 
amused and surprised at seeing the penny peepshows 
and minor theatres that lined the opposite side of the 
fine street, a specimen of the utter disregard for pro- 
priety or appearances which characterises Naples. Pa- 
laces and hovels, princes and beggars, are seen side by 
side, as if it were the most natural juxtaposition ima- 
ginable. This she also noticed in the Largo del Castello, 

* A tarino is a two carlini piece, or Sd. 
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a tolerably fine square, except that at one side the dirty, 
though delightful little theatre of S. Carlino, which 
"always is and never to be" removed, rises in front of the 
Palazzo Sirignano, thereby blocking up half the windows, 
— and at the other end tall slips of mean-looking houses 
and filthy lanes form a pendant to ^* le Finanze." 

Then she was shown the bronze horses presented to 
his Majesty by the Czar Nicholas as an amends for 
ruining the state apartments of the palace when oc- 
cupied by the Empress, whose attendants acted low 
life above stairs. Then followed S. Carlo, the 
Largo S. Ferdinando, where she remarked the beg- 
gars sunning themselves and bestowing their friendly 
offices on one another ; and the CaflP^ d' Europa, where 
Castelbianco resolved to find himself ere many hours 
elapsed to hear all the latest gossip. Now they en- 
tered the Palace Square, and she saw that truly regal 
building, so dififerent to mean-looking St. James's, or 
patched-up Buckingham Palace ! On,— past the Fores- 
teria and the fine church of San Francesco di Paolo, 
and up a steep, narrow, dirty street leading to Pizzo- 
falcone, a quarter of the town favoured by the natives. 
On reaching the top of the ascent, they turned into the 
Strada Monte di Dio, when the carriage soon entered 
a large porte-cochere with a gloomy courtyard beyond. 

Helen's spirits had been bright as the sunshine itself 
in the open streets ; but the dingy lane, the dull Pizzo- 
falcone, and this dark-looking though handsome old 
Palazzo, involimtarily depressed them. As she mounted 
the stone staircase, though she would have been indig- 
nant had any one told her she was disappointed in her 
expectations of her home, she nevertheless felt some- 
thing very like it. 

The new arrivals were met by a servant in his working 
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clothes, who ushered them through several dark rooms 
whose windows looked into the courtyard, and which 
appeared to be merely used as passages. Then they 
entered some large gaUerie with red brick floors 
waxed bright, handsome damask sofas and chairs ranged 
roimd the walls, gilded consoles, chandeliers, and strips 
of carpet here and there ; a smart time-piece, and some 
few china ornaments, with candelabra. The whole was 
in such apple-pie order that Helen hardly dared seat 
herself on one of the comfortless gilt chairs, and was 
quite aghast on remarking the trace her footsteps had 
left on the shiny, slippery pavement ! 

However, she had no time for reflections. A little 
shrivelled old woman entered at the moment, wrapped 
in a faded shawl to conceal defects in her toilette, and 
wearing a coloured silk handkerchief tied over her 
head, a style of coifiure which was far from becoming 
to her sallow face. La Princesse de Castelbianco ap- 
proached her daughter-in-law, kissed her on both 
cheeks, and then suffered her son dutifully to do the 
same by her own hand. She talked a great deal and 
very fast, looking smilingly at Helen ; but the la^tter'8 
knowledge of Italian availed her little to understand 
the Neapolitan dialect in which her mother-in-law 
chattered. 

Poor Helen ! How her thoughts jBew back to her 
own dear mother, so neat in her person and dress, 
wearing a pretty morning cap, and with such a 
tvholesomei lovable face for her daughter to kiss ! 
She involuntarily shrank from the present embrace, 
there was such a garlicky atmosphere about the lady. 
The next instant she reproached herself bitterly ; for, 
had she not looked forward to meeting her husband's 
mother, and thought how she would try to mn hqr 
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affections? Aud how certain she had felt that she 
should love her dearly ! And was this the result of all 
her expectations? 

She addressed the old lady in French, which proved 
to be a more felicitous medium of conversation ; seeing 
this Castelbianco soon beat a retreat, leaving the two 
new relations to improve their acquaintance together. 

We fear we have been sadly remiss in not paying our 
devoirs to La Princesse de Castelbianco sooner ; but we 
have endeavoured to spare our readers long personal 
descriptions whenever they could be avoided, knowing 
that we always "skip and go on" ourselves when 
encountering them in other people's books. Still, as 
Helen, now that she is actually at Naples, is only 
Prindpessina^ a few words of introduction to the Prin- 
dpessa cUfatto will be necessary. 

Her personal appearance we have seen already, and 
she may stand • as a photographic likeness of most 
Neapolitan dowagers. There are no middle-aged ma- 
trons at Naples, only young girls and old — old women. 
The latter, however, enjoy the world vastly: dance 
perhaps one year in the same set with their daughters, 
and the next disappear from public view and eschew all 
society but that of their confessor, and perchance a 
cavaUer servente^ as those two privileged friends agree 
very amicably together. 

Helen's new mamma had by no means taken this 
extreme step as yet ; she was still the gayest of gay 
elderly ladies, disported herself in the Villa BeaJe in 
bright colours and fashions peculiarly her own, enjoyed 
her oon/versazione at night, whether at the Palazzo Cas- 
telbianco, or in other people's apartments, and was sure 
to be seen at the balls of the Beale Accademia, and at 
any others that might be given. She was a woman of 
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high rank in her own country — Spain — and was ex- 
tensively connected with the best Neapolitan families, 
both through her own relations and those of her late 
husband. 

Her daughter (her only other child beside our hero) 
had, as has been already stated, married a rich pro- 
vincial gentleman, and, consequently, was seldofm to be 
seen in the capital, unless he sometimes indulged her 
during the Carnival with a flying visit. Then, her 
brief holiday ended, she returned to her banishment, 
and sought to lighten its sameness by displajring to her 
country friends all the latest fashions she had brought 
back, and their admiration and envy were a great con- 
solation to her. 

Having disposed of her daughter thus satisfactorily, 
our hero became the next object of his loving mother's 
projects. Bank and money were both indispensable in 
his bride, but the two combined were very difficult of 
attainment with the little he had to offer in return. 
His mother had her own fortune which enabled her to 
keep his rebellious spirit in some subordination and 
gave her authority in his house, but he was often a sore 
trouble to the good lady, and caused her more vexation 
than he was worth. 

Great was her mortification, therefore, when he 
announced his determination to seek a wife from among 
the fair-haired daughters of heretic England! Hot 
was her indignation, voluble her wrath, for the respect- 
able dame had a plentiful flow of language ever ready 
at command ; but, poor dear soul I she might have 
saved herself the trouble for all the good she gained. 
Finally, when the deed was done, she consoled her- 
self with the idea of her daughter-in-law eventually 
becoming a convert to the true faith, and this hope 
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enabled her somewhat to restrain her anger even on 
learning that her son's bride had hitherto refused to 
change her religion. 

She determined to welcome her with smiles, and so 
coax her into doing as she was wanted, and this plan 
was acquiesced in by her confessor ; for although La 
Signora Principessa had not forsaken the world, she 
was yet very devout at intervals, and constantly at- 
tended by her reverend instructor. This holy man, who 
Uked his quarters in the Palazzo, approved of the table 
provided, and enjoyed the pleasant conversazione suc- 
ceeding the meal, endeavoured, as in duty bound, to 
make himself agreeable to his patroness in return for 
her favours. 

Helen, fatigued by the voyage, soon quitted her 
mother-in-law's society for the quiet of her own room. 
Her husband went out to seek his friends and intimates, 
anxious to detail his adventures, excite their envy by 
recounting his prosperity, and receive their congratula- 
tions on his possession of so lovely and wealthy a bride. 
Thus this happy family party did not meet again till 
dinner time. 

Oh, that first dinner ! How it brought the Priory to 
Helen's memory in spite of her will. How angry she 
felt with herself for minding such trifles, and being 
fretted at the absence of certain little decencies which 
had always been observed at home ! 

She dressed for dinner, as she had always been accus- 
tomed to do: the act was as natural to her as that 
of putting on a bonnet when going out for a walk. The 
Principessa, however, had exchanged her afternoon finery 
for a shabby old gown, which was later to make way for 
her Opera attire. Gaetano, feeling chilly, was buttoued 
up to the throat in a great coat (there was neither fire 
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nor carpet), and wore the same dirty boots mth which 
he had returned from his visit to the cafe. The ser- 
vants also had taken off their smart livery, and put on 
their working clothes. All this grated against Helen's 
feelings sadly ; but when she remarked the table eqmp- 
age, her spirits fell below zero ! 

The tablecloth was a soiled one of native manu- 
facture, consequently of the commonest cotton. The 
napkins were to match, long and fringed at the ends ; 
common white plates; ponderous silver forks and 
spoons of Neapolitan make, so clumsy that Helen's 
little hands could hardly manage them ; tin covers of 
many pieces soldered together ; oil and vinegar bottles 
on the table, &c. &c. 

The servants "followed their own vagaries" in waiting, 
using the right hand, coming to the same side and 
making prodigal show of their dirty ungloved digits. 
The fare was good, because Castelbianco, now that he 
could better afford it, had desired his mother to secure 
an excellent artiste : but as to the service, neither he 
nor his mother saw any necessity for neatness when 
there were no guests at table. Dinners are seldom 
given by Neapolitans ; few can stand the expense : and, 
to do them justice, they do not value their acquaintances 
English fashion, merely for the provender they can get 
out of them : a conversazione, with eau sucrSe for 
refreshment, pleases them much better. 

There was one guest, however,— Don Dominico, the 
dowager's confessor, who was bidden by her to see " the 
heretic," and speculate as to his chances of converting 
her. He was a tall, dirty-looking man, — "bell' e chi- 
atto," to use a Neapolitanism, signifying in good con- 
dition. He bowed very deferentially to our heroine. 
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saying something polite in Italian, and then they all 
sat down to the meaL 

It was a heavy aflfair. For some time, all except 
poor Helen were too intent on their plates to attempt 
conversation, and she could not help marvelling at the 
appetites of the party ; as, feeling little inclination herself 
to eat, she could make her observations. Her husband 
spoke to her occasionally in English, but his mother 
and the priest (when their hunger was somewhat ap- 
peased) had so many questions to ask him, that he had 
enough to do to attend to them. Helen could not 
follow their quick chatter, carried on at the top of their 
voices, and all talking at once : Neapolitan was high 
Dutch to her ears, and she had expected only to hear 
the soft, mellifluous Italian. The shrill tones of the 
Principessa distracted her ; she screamed out her words 
as if they were addressed to some one in the street. 
Don Dominico responded in the same way, and Castel- 
bianco's voice rose also. Helen thought howdiflFerently 
he used to whisper to her at the Priory ! 

At times her mother-in-law, recollecting her presence, 
addressed her in badly pronounced French, and the 
priest questioned her in Italian. She saw he watched 
her much. 

The instant the Prince had finished his dinner, he 
pushed back his chair, rose, and paced the room, while 
the Principessa went on eating undisturbed, and Don Do- 
minico besprinkled himself with snuff as he helped him- 
self from his box : then drawing forth a large red cot- 
ton handkerchief, he opened it out on Helen's side 
to its full extent, and selecting one comer, sounded a 
sonorous trumpet. Afterwards, he carefully rolled it 
up with the greatest deliberation and returned it to his 
pocket. 
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Half choking, Helen rose and retreated to her room, 
where she wept, oh ! such bitter tears. 

And was this indeed the home she had chosen for 
herself, — were these to be her future associates ? For 
this had she given up father and mother, and every 
comfort, — she, the only child, the pet and darling of 
the family ? How could she live always with that ugly 
old woman? how sit by day after day and witness 
the indecencies of that table? how endure the dis- 
comforts of the household ? And her husband — he 
did not seem surprised : how changed he had become 
all at once ! fie had been so quiet and gentlemanly at 
home (that was home^ not this!), so neat in his person, 
and had spoken so much of English comforts and of 
his longing for domestic happiness; and was this his 
idea of it ? And then she cried again, and sobbed out 
her disappointment* 

Suddenly she became calm, and asked herself whether 
she did " well to be angry ? " Where was her love for 
her husband ? Could it be sincere if a few petty vex- 
ations could thus so soon scatter it to the winds ? Might 
she not be able to remedy some of these evils ? would 
he not help her? Perhaps he disliked such a m&nage 
as much as she could do, though it was impossible for 
him suddenly to run counter to his mother's feelings 
and wishes: with a little time and a little patience 
much might be effected. She would speak to Gaetano, 
and see about it ; but oh ! how sinful and unamiable 
she had been I 

And then the poor child recommenced scolding 
herself. 

This little scena upset her so completely, that she 
declined accompanying the Principessa to the Opera, 
and retired to rest instead, wearied m mind and body. 
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We cannot follow our heroine day by day in her new 
home. Very strange it was to her, — very different to 
anything she had anticipated ! She soon found that 
her mother-in-law was mistress of the establishment, 
wherefore she had no household duties to occupy her 
time. Indeed, had it been otherwise, her husband 
would have managed everythging, as Neapolitan men 
always look after the servants, arrange the bills, and 
keep the money. Their wives are only capable, in their 
estimation, of dressing themselves smartly for the drive 
or the opera, — thereby doing their husbands credit, — 
and attending to the children. But most frequently 
even nursery cares are made over to, or rather are 
willingly undertaken by, these " lords of creation." 

Helen could hardly imderstand the dialect spoken by 
the servants, but as they were all men she had little to 
say to them. However, the first time she saw the foot- 
man enter her room in the character of hxmsemaid, she 
was decidedly astonished, and ordered him to quit it in- 
stantly, greatly to his amazement, as he could not com- 
prehend how he had given offence, occupied as he was 
in his ordinary duties ! But, his wonderment was cut 
short by Helen's own maid, a faithful creature who 
had lived long at the Priory ; and who, indignant at 
"that fellow's impertinence," shut the door upon the 
intruder with a bang, and proceeded to do the work 
herself. 

Poor Jones' sighs had already become "not loud, 
but deep," at the household arrangements ; her dingy 
closet looking into the dirty courtyard was a miserable 
exchange for her light, airy room at the Priory. The 
servants were civil enough to the forlorn stranger, 
for Neapolitans are a good-natured race; but both 
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parties carried on their conversation under diflBculties, 
neither being able to understand the other. 

The butler, who had grown old in the service of the 
Principessa, tried hard to initiate her in Italian ; and 
Jones, being naturally quick, began shortly to pick 
up a few words, diversifying the language mightily by 
her mode of pronunciation. She was greatly amazed at 
the glimpses she got of the kitchen and pantry mys- 
teries ; alid no words can tell her storm of indignation 
when one day from her own room she saw the footman 
approach the pantry window (on the opposite side of 
the courtyard), and holding a plate in his hand, proceed 
to lubricate it in a very peculiar manner ! 

At first she used to run open-mouthed to retail her 
discoveries to her young mistress, till Helen placed her 
veto on such revelations. Being powerless to effect a 
reformation, she preferred remaining in happy igno- 
rance of what was passing around her. 

Her request for a housemaid surprised her mother- 
in-law and amused her husband, who laughed at her 
English peculiarities; but as he oflFered no objection, 
she managed to carry her point with the lady of the 
house, and a donna di facerida was engaged, who made 
herself agreeable to Jones, and won upon Helen herself 
by her anxiety to please. Her half affectionate, half 
familiar manner was strange at first, but Helen learnt 
to prefer the Neapolitan fashion of treating servants 
like human beings, and showing an interest in what 
interested them, to the English system of raising an 
impassable barrier of separation. Unhappily, in our 
own country, a slight unbending on the part of the 
mistress is too often followed by impertinence from the 
servant ; but in Italy, this is not so. Servants never 
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forget their station, but kind words and a;n occa- 
sional smile will effect more good than stifihess and 
scoldings. 

Helen's boudoir was a pretty room at the back of the 
house opening on a terrace which overlooked the gar- 
den, and commanded a beautiful view of the bay and 
part of the Vomero, sprinkled o'er with numerous 
white villas. The garden below was a large one at- 
tached to the Palazzo, a luxury belonging to many of 
the houses of Pizzofalcone* It was but poorly at- 
tended to ; nevertheless, flowers grew there in tangled 
luxuriance, and their sweet perfume rose pleasantly to 
Helen's room. 

This little sanctum soon presented an air of comfort 
and elegance which might have been sought for in 
vain in the rest of the house. Books, work, and draw- 
ings, created a home look around her here, which made 
up in some degree for the formal grandeur of the state 
apartments, and the comfortless aspect of the other 
rooms. The former were seldom used, except of an 
evening when required for a conversazione; the Prin- 
cipessa passing her mornings either in a small chamber 
scantily furnished and surrounded with cupboards 
wherein the linen was kept, or else in a large, bare 
apartment, uncarpeted, whi,ch was the common living 
room by day and the dining-room at night. 

There was no privacy anywhere ; no doors were ever 
closed, servants and visitors alike using the bedrooms 
as passages, for which, in fact, there was often no help, 
back or private entrances being thought superfluous in 
Neapolitan houses. Helen, however, had no intention 
that her quarters should be public property; and al- 
though her method of keeping her doors shut was 
regarded by her mother-in-law as an extraordinary in- 
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novation, she persevered, and was deaf to all hints on 
the subject. 

With her husband's acquiescence, she had her own 
breakfast early, as nearly in the English fashion as she 
could contrive ; the Principessa, on the contrary, had 
her caf^ noir while en robe de chambre in her bed- 
room, and a solid breakfast later in the day. 

Castelbianco, it must be owned, was willing to adopt 
some of his wife's ideas of comfort, and after his recent 
experience of well-regulated English households, would 
not have minded her managing affairs to a certain 
extent, but Helen was only the Principessina, a fact 
the dowager never suffered her to forget. There was 
at first a drawn battle between the mother and son as 
to early or late dinners, the old lady regarding the 
latter as one of Helen's newfangled notions, to which 
she was no way inclined to yield ; but our hero stood 
his ground resolutely and carried his pointy which he 
often managed to do now that he was in the novel 
position of piurse bearer* 

Helen saw but little of the Principessa; the letter 
never dressed till she went out in the afternoon, till 
when the faded shawl covering a loose wrapper, and 
the silk handkerchief tied over her head, were the only 
attem'pts at toilette deemed necessary. Happily our 
heroine was not expected to accompany her in her 
drives, for, truth to say, now that the Principessa had 
minutely examined her trousseau and copied the 
smartest patterns in her own dress, she did not care to 
pay her daughter-in-law much attention, and often found 
her a terrible bore. They had no ideas in common. 
The Neapolitan had no mental resources, and was only 
interested in the Opera and the gossip of her friends, 
and the latter to the Englishwoman was wearisome to 
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a degree. But Helen, with her loving disposition, 
tried hard to win favour in the old lady's eyes, though 
it was up-hill work. She felt this less, however, in 
those early honeymoon days, because her husband, 
gratified by the admiration she excited, and in good 
humour at being able to shake off some of his creditors 
(a relief for which he was indebted to his bride), did 
not allow his attentions to her to flag. They visited 
right and left of an evening, and in the day time he 
showed off his new carriages and horses, sometimes 
driving himself, at others seating himself at her side 
in the well-poised barouche. We will not stop to in- 
quire which he valued the most ; but Helen's money 
had paid for the equipage, and she was so well attired 
and looked so beautiful, that he considered that the ge- 
neral turn-out was improved by her presence. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



Our friends having reached Naples towards the close 
of Lent, all balls and gaieties were at a stand, or rather 
at an end for the year, as the hot weather follows too 
fast upon Easter to allow of any exertion. 

Castelbianco, as our readers may surmise, was not 
over devout, nor very strict in the way of fasting. For 
the ease of his conscience, however^ he laid out the large 
sum of six carlini (equal to two shillings) in an in- 
dulgence not only tp be permitted to eat meat himself, 
but also to frank any guests dining at his table. The 
Principessa was indignant, and refused to benefit by the 
permission, uttering various insinuations as to heretics 
and eternal perdition, when she saw her son and his 
wife composedly eating their meat, the one on the 
strength of his six carlini worth, the other from being 
imconscious of error in doing so'. 

Don Dominico, however, who often favoured the 
family with his presence, gladly profited by the 
Prince's liberality, and even went so far as to assure 
the Principessa that she might safely take animal food, 
which was most needful to one of her delicate health ; 
but finding that his patroness was obdurate, he com- 
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mended her piety, though he did not follow her good 
example. 

Helen attended her own church service regularly. 
Her husband offered no impediment, and his mother's 
hints and innuendoes were unheeded by the determined 
girl. Did we say determined ? Yes ; when she found 
herself cast adrift on the world, bound " to fight the 
good fight" against so many adverse circumstances, 
ridicule, contempt, abuse — for her mother4n-law failed 
not to try all these weapons, and her husband inter- 
fered not in her favour, though he often saw her eyes 
fill with tears aiid her cheeks whiten — all Helen's 
latent courage was roused. She was still very young, 
but Mrs. Mowbray's teaching, with the good rector's 
assistance, had laid a strong and sound foundation 
which her weak opponents could in no wise undermine. 

One day — it was the Friday in Passion Week (which 
according to Eoman Catholics is the one preceding Holy 
Week) — Helen sat at her window. Her book had fallen 
on her lap unheeded, and her thoughts were far away 
vnth. her old home friends, and the scenes of her youth. 
She had seated herself, as usual on letter day, to watch 
for the steamer. Ah, how she prized those dear letters ! 
how eagerly she devoured their contents! How she 
counted the hours for their arrival, and watched for the 
packet turning the Posilippo point I Thus she had long 
remained this morning till her eyes saw only vacancy, 
when her maid entered and informed her tjiat the Con- 
tessa di Malafede was in the ^^ galleria." Jones would 
not call it d/rawing-room ; it looked so formal and 
stately. 

Helen rose wearily, as she did not feel any great pre- 
possession in favour of her " English friend," though this 
was the first time of meeting in Naples. Still she was 
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English, and Helen s heart yearned to hear again the 
dear familiar tongue. 

" Ah, chere amie ! " cried the Contessa, giving Helen 
the foreign salutation on either cheek, "I am enchanted 
to see you ! And how ravissante you look, — the most 
charming of brides, I declare ! Don't blush so, my dear, 
because you must be aware that you are the bdle of 
Naples, par excellence! I hear of nothing but your 
beauty, I do assure you." 

Waving any reply to this flowery address, Helen 
inquired after the Count. 

" Oh, my dear, I believe he is very well ; but he 
thinks so much of his books and writings, that I see 
very little of him. However, I did not come here to 
discuss his merits, but to beg of you to go with me to 
hear the Stahat Mater ^ — Pergolesi's, I mean, — at San 
Ferdinando ? Will you come ? " 

Helen agreed willingly, and was soon ready to 
accompany the Contessa. 

The Chapel was crowded to overflowing, and with 
diflSculty the two ladies found a comer in which to 
place their chairs ; but having at length succeeded, the 
Contessa commenced her devotions, while Helen had 
leisure to watch the dirty crowd around them, and to 
mai'k the decorations of the edifice. The figure of the 
Virgin dressed in black, holding a white handkerchief 
in one hand, and having seven swords or daggers stuck 
into her side, was a prominent feature on the altar ; and 
she heard the devotees near her exclaim : " Com' ^ 
bella ! Che faccia benedetta ! " " Oh santissima Ver- 
gine Addolorata I " and so on. 

Yes ; the Virgin's grief was everything, while " the 
Man of Sorrows " was hardly remembered, and Helen 
sighed over their blindness ! 

N 4 
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The Contessa now rose from kneeling on the filthy 
pavement, and the beautiful Stabat commenced. Helen 
listened to those delicious sounds quite entranced, as 
she for the first time felt the power of music ! The 
crowded audience, — some listening in rapt attention to 
those grief-laden notes, — others praying, undisturbed 
by the multitude pressing around them, their devotion 
excited by the melody, the myriad lights, the incense, 
— all told on her feelings and imagination, bringing 
the hot tears to her eyes. 

At this moment some ragged, dirty ci-eatures, whose 
too close vicinity she had already noticed, began asking 
alms in a matter of fact way that jarred on her present 
mood. Anxious to help them, however, she sought for 
her purse : it was gone ! 

" Why, you surely were not so silly as to bring your 
purse with you to such a place ? " inquired the Contessa. 
^^ What could you expect but to lose it, my dear ! " 

Muttering and grumbling at their disappointment 
the petitioners had to retire, leaving Helen vexed at 
her inability to help the wretched creatures, and with 
all her devotional sentiments put to flight. 

The music soon ended now, and the two ladies es- 
caped as quickly as they could from the heated, odo- 
riferous building into the fresh, outer air. 

Beggars now attacked them right and left, — objects 
that made their blood run cold, and caused them to 
turn sickening away from the ghastly spectacles thrust 
before their eyes ! They had to walk a little distance to 
their carriage, which could not approach the side en- 
trance of the chapel for the throng. In this short 
trajet, their servant could hardly keep ofi* their perse- 
cutors, though he gave them money at the Contessa's 
desire. 
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^^ What a horrible scene!" cried Helen, as freeing 
herself from the clutch of a maimed object she darted 
into the carriage. " Why are they suffered to parade 
their distortions and traffic in them this way? Is no- 
thing done to help these poor creatures ? " 

Indeed, I fear very little ! " returned the Contessa. 

My husband tells me that the public charities, though 
numerous, are sadly wasted. The Albergo de' Poveri 
is nearly filled, although the people are so badly fed 
there, that they will not enter the walls, unless driven 
by dire necessity. When any royal personage of note 
arrives, these unfortunates are all shut up for the time 
by their paternal government; and when the Em- 
peror of Eussia came to Naples, the peasants were 
forced to wear shoes and stockings to show the pros- 
perity of the land ! Ha, ha ! " 

" But Eoman Catholics are bound to give charity," 
said Helen. 

" Yes, and so they do ; but Neapolitans care little 
how they give : the first person that begs, receives some 
donation without any thought being expended on the 
justice of his claims. Thus, pauperism, instead of 
being alleviated, is only encouraged. You know — or 
perhaps you do not — that the chief part of these 
wretched looking beings have a rallying point at La 
Torre del Greco, where, after their day's work, they 
can enjoy a good supper, and ptit on excellent gar- 
ments ! " 

"Why, then, did you give to them just now?" 
asked Helen. 

" Ah, Helen ! " answered her companion with a sigh ; 
" when one is at Rome, you know the rest ! I am a 
Neapolitan now, and so are you ; and I am a Boman 
Catholic besides, and must prove tny devotion to my new 
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chiiTch. I should horrify my servants were I always to 
turn a deaf ear to those vagabonds I" 

Helen looked*^ at her for an instant^ and was met 
by a laugh that did not sound the happiest in the 
world. 

They were now in the Toledo, where the Contessa 
had to do some shopping, after which they drove on to- 
wards the country which they had the strange taste to 
prefer to the attractions of the Chiaja. Both ladies 
still retained their early love for green trees and fields, 
though, perhaps, these were greater favourites with 
Helen than with her companion. 

The southern spring already clothed all Nature in 
bright green ; the almond trees were laden with pink 
blossoms, and the air was redolent with the delicious 
scent of beans. The high banks of the road were 
thickly plfmted with a species of cactus whose pink, 
star-shaped flowers, contrasting with the surrounding ver- 
dure charmed Helen by their beauty. How different 
everything looked to English scenery and country ! 

As they passed the gates of the Eoyal Palace of Gapo- 
dimonte, Helen recollected that her husband was one 
of the favoured few permitted to enter the grounds in 
a carriage. She proposed their doing so now, to which 
the Contessa gladly assented, not having yet seen the 
Bosco. 

As the carriage rolled silently over the smooth gravel 
walks, Helen quite grieved over the rank grass and 
clover on either side, which in England would have 
made way for velvety turf. 

** Ah ! mon amiey^ said the Contessa, ^^ Neapolitans 
don't understand gardening ; and if they did, would not 
take the necessary trouble. I am told that turf is 
rarely, if ever, seen in this country ; grass seed is sown 
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instead : and when it grows up strong and flourishing, 
they are quite proud of the result I " 

" They are strange gardeners, truly," answered Helen, 
laughing. ^* An English lady was telling me the other 
day that she got some currant aijd gooseberry bushes 
from England, which were planted in her garden, and 
valued by her as if they were made of gold. Well, 
when she was looking forward to have some of the fruit, 
she went to examine how they were thriving, and found 
their place vacant, and some rubbish — marigolds or 
sun-flowers — ^planted instead I On her questioning the 
gardener he was all astonishment, and declared he h^ 
rooted up and cast them away, thinking they were only 
thistles ! " 

They had now passed the inner gate, and were driving 
through one of the long, old-fashioned avenues which, 
starting from a common centre, lead to different parts 
of the Bosco. They visited the aviary containing gold 
and silver pheasants and some Brazilian birds, and 
pitied the poor deer shut up so drearily in its small 
enclosure, Helen bethought her of Selwood Hall, 
where they coursed freely through the park, or rested in 
picturesque groups imder the grand old trees. 

The large melancholy eyes of the poor animals she 
now beheld quite saddened her; they seemed to implore 
so hard for liberty] 

Leaving the carriage^ they started for a walk — • 
peeped at the monastery erected in the grounds through 
a small opening in the gate ; passed the pretty house 
formerly assigned to the late Queen Dowager Isabella, 
and then descending a wild, woody path, entered the 
street of fictitious tombs ; a strange mode of ornament- 
ing a royal domain I They were really very good imi-t 
tations of antiquity, and suited the solitary portion of 
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the domain in which they were situated ; high banks 
rose on either side crowned with woods where the birds 
twittered and sang sweetly, while the sun struggled 
feebly through the foliage adapting the daylight to the 
scene around. 

The Contessa finding this spot too dreary and lone- 
some to suit, her disposition, hurried Helen away and 
up the winding path which terminated near the Casdna. 
Thinking that a royal dairy must be a perfect specimen 
of the kind, the two ladies entered to examine all its 
costly apparatus. They first looked into a dirty stable 
filled with cows just returned from feeding among the 
clover, but seeing no one, they pursued their voyage of 
discovery through a wet yard and dirty passage, till 
they reached a small dark room which looked the 
reverse of tempting. Helen was turniDg away to seek 
the fresh air outside when her companion called to 
her — 

^^ Don't run away ! This is His Majesty's Dairy, 
and it is worth a visit, sui*ely ! See, here are natural 
curiosities made of cheese," pointing to some miniature 
animals on a shelf, '* and there in yonder dingy comer 
is the churn ! If a king's butter be produced in such a 
place as this, where, I wonder, does that allotted to us 
little folk come from ? A rule of three for you to solve 
my dear ! " 

" ♦ Where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise,' " 

laughed Helen* 

" And here is the sala di cmrvpagniay^ continued 
her inquisitive companion, entering a tiny room open- 
ing by a glass door on the Bosco ; but the arrival of 
the dairyman interrupted her. He appeared no way 
surprised at seeing his territories thus invaded, but in- 
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formed the Contessa that she was right in all her con- 
jectures, and that the small room they were in was the 
Royal pavUion. It was paved with glazed tiles (the 
only things savoming of cleanliness in the whole es- 
tablishment) and contained a plain table with a few 
chairs. The man showed some of his butter with which 
the Eoyal Family were daily supplied ; presented them 
with one of his cheese animals, and offered some fresh 
milk, after partaking of which, the two ladies reentered 
their carriage and drove away. 

The pretty white and coloiured peacocks sounded 
their harsh alarum at sight of the visitors, and took 
refuge in the lower branches of some magnificent horse- 
chestnuts ; Helen quitted the beautiful Bosco with re- 
gret, for it was the first time since leaving England, 
she had seen anything like a park, and it brought that 
weary home-longing strong upon her. 

These grounds were originally laid out by an Eng- 
lishman, who certainly made the most of their limited 
extent, but they are not much looked after, and grass 
and moss cover most of the avenues. That leading to 
the little monastery is kept trim and gravelled, because 
some members of the Eoyal Family visit it constantly, 
and as they never alter their path, it is not thought ne- 
cessary to sweep the other walks, — a good specimen 
of Neapolitan laziness. 

Game is abundant ; the hares course freely through 
the green woods and often cross one's path, but the 
pheasants are taken great care of, the young being 
brought up by hand, as these birds are only to 
be found in the Eoyal preserves. The eggs are put 
under turkeys, and when hatched, the pretty little 
downy things are chiefly fed on hard boiled eggs, 
chopped small and mixed with a species of ant. One 
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of the custodi once took up a portion of this " dainty 
dish " to show us, and his hand was soon covered with 
large, fat-looking insects, which are, doubtless, esteemed 
great delicacies by juvenile epicures of the 'phaaianua 
colchicua species* The Neapolitan mode of shooting is 
deliberate massacre, since the birds are surrounded by 
a cordon and driven towards a particular spot, when the 
Eoyal sportsmen clear them off wholesale. 

The ladies returned to town by the Ponte Eosso, 
and admired greatly the beautiful view stretching be- 
fore them, bounded by Vesuvius, canopied with light, 
feathery smoke. The road was winding and steep, and 
they could only progress slowly, wherefore this is a 
favourite haUnt for beggars, who shrewdly think their 
victims cannot easily escape them. They destroyed 
much of the pleasure of the drive by their importunity, 
from which our friends were only freed on passing 
under the ruined aqueduct and attaining once more 
level ground. 

They found the Toledo so crowded with people that 
their carriage could hardly - advance ; the coachman 
turned down the Strada Monteoliveto where they pro- 
ceeded easily; but on reaching San Carlo, their pro- 
gress Was again impeded by the throng that filled the 
square. Evidently some procession was expected, for 
many carriages were likewise stopping on the watch for 
some coming event. After creeping oDWards at a snail's 
pace to the extreme dissatisfaction of the crowd, the 
coachman turned round, and addressing his mistress 
said — 

" Signora Contessa, non si pu6 avvanzare ! " 

^* Che c' 6 da vedere ? " she inquired. 

" La processione della Santissima Vergine Addo- 
lorata." 
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" Ah I va bene, fermate qui. Since we cannot ad- 
vance," she continued, turning to Helen, " it is well 
that there is something to be seen." 

** How crowded the balconies are ! " said Helen ; " I 
wonder at it, because the If eapolitans must have wit- 
nessed these processions so often.'* 

" True; but they dearly love a sight, and if they 
cannot get new ones they are quite as well satisfied 
with the old. See, is not your husband among the 
throng on yonder balcony?" and she pointed to the 
smaU windows over the caffL 

^^ Yes," answered Helen ; ** and he sees us too ! 
Ah, he is perhaps coming to us ! " and her eyes bright- 
ened and her colour rose* 

" Not tired of each other yet, I perceive ! " returned 
her companion^ smiling ; ** I do not think the Conte 
would be gallant enough to encounter such a throng for 
his wife's sake ! Here comes the Prince ; " and Castel- 
bianco was seen battling his way through the populace 
towards their carriage* 

" Monsieur le Prince, I was sounding your praises 
to your charming wife for your gallant conduct in 
waging war against that crowd in order to reach two 
ladies I " 

** Madame la Comtesse, I wish all difficult under*- 
takings had as good an end in view ! " Then, turning 
to his wife : ^^ Elena, let me present to you the Baron 
Torlone." 

Helen now perceived that a^other gentleman had 
followed her husband ; a dark, whiskered man, with a 
countenance which by no means recommended him to 
her favour. He bowed with extreme politeness, and 
expressed the gratification he felt in making the ac- 
quaintance of his old friend's wife; and then, after 
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addressing a few words to the Contessa, whom he al- 
ready knew, he let Castelhianco go round to the latter's 
side of the carriage, and devoted himself to playing the 
agreeable to Helen. 

His manners were those of a gentleman, and he 
evidently desired to please his hearer; but though 
Helen was amused, she felt an instinctive dislike to 
her new acquaintance for which she could hardly ac- 
count, unless it were a look that occasionally showed 
itself in his black eyes, which made her doubt the 
excellence of his character. Still, this might only be 
the effect of imagination, and Helen's brain was always 
at work. 

It is strange how apt we are to take likings and dis- 
likes on making first acquaintances I They are often 
irrational and unjust, and we live to revoke such hasty 
opinions and to acknowledge our errors ; but, as a rule, 
such inexplicable sympathies and antipathies are gene- 
rally correct, and may be granted to us in mercy 
(blind moles as we are) to help us to steer our way 
through this crooked world I 

Distant music was now heard, and the sea of heads 
swayed and moved, showing the approach of the pro- 
cession. 

" Appropodto ! " exclaimed the Baron to Helen. 
" I saw you at the Stabat this morning. I was there 
with some friends, and the sight of you dissipated at 
one fell stroke, a host of rumom's and inventions which 
have interested the gossiping world of Naples since your 
arrival I " 

*^ What do you mean ? " inquired Helen, rather 
anxiously, turning to the speaker from watching the 
advancing procession. 

" Oh, only that a report had been spread, that Castel- 
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bianco had brought a heretic wife with him from Eng- 
land, which made a * lion ' of him directly ; it was 
thought so courageous on his part to set the world at 
defiance ! " 

" If you mean by a * heretic wife ' a Protestant, the 
world was right, for I am one." 

Her reply was so quiet, her tone so dignified, that 
the Baron was at a loss for some time how to answer ; 
idle compliments and apologies would be thrown away 
upon her, and how else could he unsay his words ? 

Happily, the advance of the priests and musicians 
was an excuse for silence, and the whole party watched 
the sight. The music was truly delicious, set in a 
minor key, and of a melancholy cast, suited to the 
occasion. Helen was too much engrossed by it to 
attend to the minutiae of the passing scene, till, roused 
by a greater stir among the people, she remarked the 
approach of the " Queen of Heaven,^ life size, arrayed 
in black, spangled with gold, and daintily holding her 
handkerchief between two fingers. The gentlemen now 
uncovered, and the Contessa looked solemn. The image 
stopped close to them ; and suddenly the multitude 
(that is to say, the female portion of it, for men are 
usually afraid of soiling their trowsers, and therefore 
only bend slightly) sank upon their knees. 

As the Host was now to be elevated in front of the 
Palace, the Contessa, seized with the usual fervour of 
perverts, descended from the carriage and knelt meekly 
on the stones, at which sight the two gentlemen seemed 
anything but pleased, since this manifestation of zeal in 
the church's new daughter, entailed more devotion on 
their part. When the show passed on, the Contessa 
re-entered the carriage, and as the crowd was already 
diminishing, the Prince and his companion took their 

VOL. I. 
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leave, and the ladies proceeded on their way home- 
wards. 

This little scene had been intensely painful to Helen. 
It was the first time her religious opinions had come 
into actual collision with her husband's, the first time 
she had witnessed anything grating to her feelings and 
judgment. 

And yet he had been bom and educated in this faith, 
and, little as she could sympathise with him on the 
subject, his fulfilling these observances was more na- 
tural than the sight of the Contessa's devotion, she who, 
as Miss Brown, had knelt in the little church at the 
Priory side by side with Helen ! The latter involun- 
tarily shrank back into her comer of the carriage as if 
to avoid any contact with her " English friend." 

The Contessa, perhaps divining some of her com- 
panion's thoughts, preserved an unbroken silence till 
she exchanged adieus with Helen on setting her down 
at her own residence. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Beyond returning the Contessa's visit on an early day, 
on which occasion she happened to be out, Helen 
thought no more of her " English friend " for some 
time, neither did they meet. 

The last week in Lent had arrived, and the half- 
starved Neapolitans were beginning to plan feasts of 
eels and other delicacies for Easter Sunday. Like 
their Spanish cousins, they have a decided taste for 
public burnings, since poor old Father Carnival is 
annually sacrificed to the flames the night his reign of* 
misrule ends ; and now Mother Quaresima was being 
prepared for a like fate. 

Little rag dolls, dressed in black, are suspended across 
by-streets and in the windows of the poorer classes 
during Lent. An orange stuck with six feathers is 
pendant under the figure's petticoats, and, on each 
Sunday, one of the quills is withdrawn. At noon, on 
Easter Eve, the orange is removed and replaced by 
crackers, when the doll is blown up amid the joyful 
cries of boys and children. 

Fasting was now performed in good earnest, and 
even Castelbianco, for the sake of peace with the 
dowager and to avoid scandal, ate fish oftener, though 
he would not consent to go entirely without food till 
night time, as he ought to have done. Helen followed 

o 2 
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her husband's example, willing to conciliate the Prin- 
cipessa at so easy a rate, and the latter looked on more 
approvingly, and inwardly congratulated herself on 
having sown the seed which was beginning to bear such 
good fruit. She had, one day, attacked her daughter- 
in-law on the subject of fasting, when the latter was 
having a solitary lunch on a Friday. Helen attempted 
gently to turn the conversation, as she disliked contro- 
versial arguments exceedingly. She therefore told the 
Principessa that it was doubtless right for her to fast, 
seeing that her church strictly enjoined it (and as she 
spoke, she wondered how fifteen grani — sixpence — 
could free a person from the obligation !), but Protes- 
tants did not regard it as essential, and were suffered 
to follow the dictates of their own consciences in the 
matter. 

*^ But how can you eat meat to-day, when you know 
you will be d d for it ? " * 

*^ Madame la Princesse," exclaimed Helen indig- 
nantly, " I will not trouble you to look after my soul's 
welfare, and must request you not to interfere with my 
religious opinions ! " And, so saying, she quitted the 
room in a fever of indignation at the coarseness of the 
speech. 

After this little event, the two ladies did not seek 
each other's society, though they were extremely polite 
on meeting ; Helen from being always ready to forgive 
and conciliate, the dowager from thinking it more to 
her interest to keep on civil terms with her daughter- 
in-law, though her dislike towards her daily increased 

* This sentiment, though strictly in accordance with Neapolitan 
opinions, was actually uttered by an educated Irish Eoman Catholic 
lady, who subsequently married a Protestant clergyman and adopted his 
religion. 
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on perceiving how little prospect there was of her per- 
version. She did not fail to taunt her son about his 
heretic wife, and though he appeared to give no heed 
to her words, they sank deeper than she imagined; 
and he who had so little religion himself, plotted and 
planned against that of his unconscious wife like any 
Jesuit. 

However, all . was outwardly smooth, and on the 
Wednesday and Thursday before Easter, Castelbianco 
acceded to Helen's desire to hear the " Miserere " and 
see the churches, and accompanied her to all the sights. 

The former was sung at night at San Pietro a 
Maiella, and disappointed her not a little ; the singers 
of the Eeal CoUeggio di Musica, occupying the monas- 
tery attached to the church, were the performers, led 

by Cavalier F , and they gave her no very high 

opinion of the present condition of that once celebrated 
establishment. It is a sad fact that the College which 
produced such composers as Paisiello, Bellini, and 
countless others, has now sunk into insignificance xmder 
the direction of Zingarelli's successor. 

The church was darkened and the crowd great. 
After the extinction of the thirteen candles the music 
commenced, and the performers were supposed to be 
out of sight, but their shadows, moving on the white 
curtain in front of them, cast by the bright light behind 
it, effectually destroyed the illusion. 

On the following day, Maundy Thursday, at noon, 
the city was stilled, all carriages and carts being then 
prohibited from passing through the streets. If a tardy 
charioteer show himself, he is compelled to walk be- 
side his vehicle, though his passengers — strange in- 
consistency ! — may sit unmolested. The church bells 
cease to ring, even the large bell in one's porte-cochh^e 

o 3 
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is hushed, and boai'ds to which a kind of rattle is at- 
tached are carried through the streets every half-hour, 
making a noise that is excruciating to nervous heads. 
Soldiers parade with reversed arms, and both military 
and civilians start on their visits to seven chapels. The 
latter are quite darkened, crowded, heated, and un- 
savoury ; those who have courage to force an entrance 
perceive a large transparency over the High Altar, re- 
presenting some incident of the Passion, and if the 
altar steps can be reached, the figure of the Saviour — 
life-size, with all the wounds apparently bleeding and 
gory — is there seen laid on the pavement — a frightful 
sight ! 

All these bloody patches are kissed repeatedly by 
kneeling devotees, who bring offerings of a species of 
maize grown in pots and bleached in darkened rooms ; 
these depart to make way for others, and this duty they 
perform in seven churches. 

Before the memorable year '48, his late Majesty and 
the Queen made this pilgrimage on foot, walking in 
state, the latter clothed in the deepest mourning and 
covered with a long crape veil. Many of the other 
members of the royal family followed, accompanied by 
all the high civil and military officers ; bands of music 
playing funereal marches in touching tones were there, 
and soldiers with arms reversed. It was a striking 
spectacle to the beholders, though the poor Queen must 
have returned to the palace very foot-sore from the 
unaccustomed exercise. Sedan chairs were provided 
against rainy weather. 

This ceremony was given up when his Majesty ceased 
to feel confidence in his faithful people ; but his worthy 
successor revived it on coming to the throne, though 
l^s gay yoimg bride enlivened the gloom of her dress 
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by coloured flowers, an innovation which was copied by 
her ladies. 

This absence of carrij^es and all vehicles is peculiar 
to Naples and Spain ; not even at Eome does the system 
prevail. Especially awkward is it to passengers arriving 
by rail or steamer, and odd must be the effect on tra- 
vellers entering the city on the land side! In the 
afternoon, high and low frequent the streets, ladies being 
attired plainly and in black ; but the mezzo ceto wear 
the gayest of mantles and bonnets, though to these they 
may perchance add such mourning gowns as black 
velvets and satins I At nightfall a rush is made for 
the Miaererey after which the streets are again crowded, 
while the shops are gaily lit up and decorated for 
Easter : next day this programme is repeated. 

Everjrthing except the fasting is over before noon on 
Saturday. At that hour Madre Quaresima is exploded 
at street corners, salutes are fired from the castles, 
church bells are set ringing merrily as if glad to loose 
their brazen tongues, and carriages, carts, and horses 
rush joyously through the city. Everything is cleared, 
ready for action on Easter Sunday. The streets are 
full of eatables ; bread-rings, 'clept cassatielliy stuck 
with hard boiled eggs, are replaced by fat eels slipping 
about the pavement under one's feet; chickens are 
cackling dismally, and lamenting over their approach- 
ing dissolution ; vegetables of every species are piled in 
heaps on the stones, and poor, gentle bleating lambs 
are carried ruthlessly to the slaughter on men's 
shoulders. The sugar shops are decked with dainties of 
every sort ; lazzaroni run against one at turnings bear- 
ing trays of sweetmeats as Easter gifts; and happy 
though hungry faces and busy tongues eagerly anti- 
cipate the approaching feast at nightfall, till when 

o 4 
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nothing may be eaten. A bonny harvest is reaped 
during the following week by those chemists who pro- 
vidently lay up a plentiful supply of antaddo against 
that hour of need I 

It may be easily supposed how novel this scene was 
to Helen, whose feelings were at first quite excited by 
the darkened chapels and by their solemn aspect. The 
tSnebres were real, the devotion she witnessed around 
her was genuine — that is, when the gloom permitted 
her to see, — it was impressive to meet troops marching 
solemnly with reversed arms : her young imagination 
liked all this ; and she almost wished such ceremonial 
were consistent with the services of her own church. 
Don Dominico had once alluded to their monotony, 
lauding at the same time the magnificence of the 
Eoman Catholic Church. He had once witnessed a 
Protestant wedding, having accompanied the bride (a 
Eoman Catholic) to the threshold of the chapel, be- 
yond which his sacred soutane could not venture. 
Thence, peering through the doorway, he had made 
his observations, whereof he afterwards gave Helen the 
full benefit. She was provoked enough, but found it 
difficult to refute his arguments, which now, in this 
season of penance and moitification, recurred painfully 
to her mind. But when she entered the Toledo and 
saw the public promenade, the flaunting shawls and 
spring bonnets staring at the would-be mourning 
robes ; when she heard the gamins singing, whistling, 
shouting, every noise gathering tenfold strength from 
the absence of carriages and animals; when that 
dreadful board was shaken close to her ears and she 
was told that bells were not allowed to be rung; 
when she thus looked round and made her observa- 
tions, she ceased to be as much impressed with the 
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sanctity of the spectacle as she had been at first; 
neither could she understand why all was anticipated 
by half a day in order to leave the Sunday free for 
feasting. 

With such sentiments strong upon her, Helen left 
the house on the morning of Good Friday on foot, at- 
tended only by her faithful Jones. The two English- 
women were seeking their own quiet chapel on that 
holy day, there to offer up prayers in their native 
tongue, and hear the appointed Gospel read to them. 
Helen turned down the deserted street, undecided 
whether to descend to the lower town by the dirty lane, 
or choose the shorter and equally filthy way by the 
public staircase. While still hesitating, Jones spoke : 

" If you please, my Lady, I know of a private path 
through a garden ; it is steep, but cleaner than them 
horrid steps." 

" Let us try it, by all means, then ; " and Helen 
turned to follow her guide. 

They entered a nursery garden where Helen felt 
very much like an intruder, but Jones walked on 
stoutly in advance, and, moreover, bowed benignly to a 
gardener, who took off his hat with a " Buon giornOy 

Very sweet was the air on that peaceful morning ; 
the scent of flowers, of violets, and orange blossoms, 
rested on the hill side, — 

" .... I fioretti dal nottumo gielo 
Chinati e chiusi, poi ch' '1 sol gl* imbianca. 
Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo." 

The day was still and balmy ; no city noises reached 
that quiet spot, only the light rustle of leaves and the 
soft chirp of birds, and the sky was overcast suited to 
the season. The Neapolitans say it is always so on those 
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three days, and somehow this touching superstition is 
often verified. Straight before her, Helen saw the 
blue waters of the sea, unbroken by wave or oar, — for 
the boats were hauled up high on the beach, and the 
fishermen were at their devotions, — stretching far away 
like a pure mirror, motionless. She saw the azure 
tips of the distant islands rising over Posilippo point, 
and a thin curl of smoke in the offing marked some 
steamer returning from a voyage. It might contain 
letters I 

Her heart leapt at the thought, and she remained 
watching the progress of the vessel, and drinking in the 
beauties of the scene, unheeding the flight of time. 

" ^Celenza I " said a voice at her elbow. Helen 
turned. The gardener stood, hat in hand, offering a 
small bunch of freshly culled flowers. 

" Duefiori, ^Celenza: acuaate!^^ and the man smiled 
to see her delight. 

They were only some common China roses, a few 
double violets and lilies of the valley, but at sight of 
those tiny white bells the tears welled up into her eyes, 
for she thought of the little sheltered nook in the 
Priory garden containing her own bed of lilies, and 
wondered who would tend them now I 

Ah I Helen ; thy fond mother waters them with her 
tears oftener than she would have others know, and her 
loving hands tend them for her child's sake I Were 
all the other flowers ileglected, " Helen's lilies " would 
never be forgotten I 

With thanks scarce audible from her emotion, and a 
small gratuity to the donor, Helen hurried after Jones, 
who had already reached the garden gate, and stood 
holding it open for her mistress. They were late now, 
and hastened on to the English Chapel, fearful of losing 
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a portion of the service, but they arrived in time, and 
Helen's prayers in the Priory Church were never more 
earnest, more sincere, than those she now offered be- 
neath that foreign roof, where her religion was practised 
on sufferance alone ! The beautiful Liturgy, the simple 
Psalmody, sung in the melancholy minor tones adapted 
to the day, touched her heart, so that her tears flowed 
fast beneath her veil. 

Oh how fervently she then prayed that her faith 
might not fail her if she were ever led into temptation ; 
that if she had sinned in her choice, her error might 
be forgiven, and evil consequences averted I And thus 
she knelt, weeping and praying, after the final bene- 
diction had been given, till the last subdued notes of 
the beautiful voluntaiy were hushed, warning her to 
depart. Then rising from her knees, and drawing her 
thick veil closely over her tear-stained face, she followed 
at a distance the few remaining members of the congre- 
gation, and the two women retraced their steps through 
the nursery garden, and up the steep hill side. 

On Easter Sunday, Helen was waiting for the an- 
nouncement of the carriage that was. to convey her to 
church. She was standing at the window of her bou- 
doir, gazing on the beautiful scene before her with the 
same interest she had experienced when beholding it 
for the first time. She was roused from her reverie by 
a hand laid gently on her shoulder. 

^^ E come, piccina ? Groing out so early ! " exclaimed 
her husband, lightly touching her fair upturned fore- 
head with his Ups. 

" I am going to church, Graetano," she answered, with 
one of her sweet smiles. He frowned slightly. 

^^ How often you go to that chapel ! " He spoke in a 
sharper tone than he had used before. 
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** Nay," she returned, laughing, " would you have me 
be a heathen, and never go to church ? " 

" You know well that is no church — only the ball- 
room of the piano Twbile of Palazzo Calabritto ! " 

" It is true that it was so once ; but, dear Graetano, 
that was many years since, and the constant services 
performed there have set it apart as sacred, even though 
no bishop has consecrated it I " 

" Ah, well, you English have odd ideas about your 
chapels. / think you might say your prayers as well in 
this room as in that bare aalone yonder ! " 

Helen looked pained, but the entrance of a servant 
stopped her reply. 

" Signora Principessina, la carrozza 6 pronta." 

" Do you always drive there ?" hastily inquired Castel- 
bianco. 

" Yes, the street is dirty and disagreeable to traverse 
on foot; but on Friday my maid acted deer one through 
a garden. I quite enjoyed that morning walk ! " 

" Why don't you repeat it to-day, instead of dri- 
ving?" 

*^ I should prefer it, but I have a headache, and fear 
walking might make it worse ; the sun is powerful this 
morning." 

" Then you had better stay at home, if you are not 
well. But when you do go to that chapel, I wish you 
would contrive to walk oftener through the garden." 

'^Pourquoi, mon ami?" and Helen looked up in- 
quiringly. 

" Pourquoi ? Farce que T don't like my carriaore and 
liveries to be seen standing at the jpor^one of the Palazzo 
Calabritto during service time ; policemen are there 
always, and it will get me into a scrape some of these 
days, I can tell you I " 
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" I will walk," was the quiet answer. 

" S^ntiy Elena, it is time you should relinquish these 
prejudices of yours. When you were in England and 
with your own relations, such false opinions were na- 
tural, — they were your misfortune, not your fault. But 
here, where you can learn the truth, you should wish to 
do so, if only for my sake ! " 

Helen's face grew very pale as she answered, with 
emotion : " I would do a great deal for your sake, Gae- 
tano, — you know it, — but not that! " 

^^Pazzie!^^ he cried, angrily; ^*I will desire Don 
Dominico to speak to you ; he shall explain " 

^^Graetano, I will enter on no religious arguments 
with him ; " and Helen almost smiled, in spite of her 
heartache, at the idea of the snufiy old priest usurping 
Mr. Hill's place and instructing her ! 

The Prince, remarking the determination in her 
countenance, feared he might have gone a little too far 
for a beginning. ^^ Well, Elena, we will talk about this 
another time, when you will be more reasonable." 

" Graetano, in this matter I shall never change." 

" But your friend, — " and then seeing Helen's nega- 
tive gesture, — "well, I mean your acquaintance^ — will 
that do ? — the Contessa di Malafede, she recanted her 
errors 1 " 

"And does your Church value such recantation as 
that ? " and Helen's speaking countenance expressed all 
the scorn she felt. " Don't you know she is acting a 
lie?'' 

" Bah I ma mignonne, how you talk ! She is out- 
wardly a devout Catholic, which is all we can judge 
by ; and I only wish my little wife would follow her 
example." 

Helen's lip curled. 
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^* Allans donCf petite; how long axe you going to keep 
the carriage waiting ? " 

Helen hesitated for an instant on the point of dis- 
missing it and remaining at home, being very unwilling 
to employ it after her husband's remarks ; but the next, 
feeling how much she then needed to strengthen her 
courage by prayer against the warfare which she fore- 
saw awaited her, she resolved to profit by the carriage 
once more, there being no longer time for walking. 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 

La Contessa di Malafedb was weary and out of sorts 
with herself and the world in general;' 

On a sultry April day she sat at her open window (at 
Naples people do not confine themselves to reflected 
views of passing events), shaded by a portion of the 
jalousies from the sun's rays. One of those miniature, 
half-starved, rat-tailed specimens of sharp-muzzled 
black dogs — lihen all the fashion, and consequently 
of fabulous value — lay on her knees, vainly striving to 
attract her notice with a whine or bark, or by licking 
her jewelled fingers most assiduously. 

The apartment on the Chiaja occupied by this lady 
was high enough to command a streak of blue water 
above the trees in the Villa Eeale. The sea was just 
rippled by the afternoon breeze, and white sails dotted 
it in every direction, many pertaining to yachts gliding 
smoothly over its glittering, sun-spangled surface. 

The Chiaja at that mid-hour of day was occupied 
only by a few coaches and cabriolets waiting to be hired, 
most of the drivers lying stretched on their boxes in a 
fashion peculiarly their own, fast asleep, with a hand- 
kerchief or cap covering their faces. The beggars and 
flower-vendors sought shady nooks by the garden rails, 
some wrapt in slumber, some busily employed on one 
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another in a grand hunt after live prey, and others 
fingering their martyred flowers which were afterwards 
to grace some delicate hand ! 

Truly it is not pleasant to purchase bouquets at the 
gates of the Villa Eeale, after the said beaupota have 
been thrown into every passing carriage only to be 
hurled back at the vendor with increased force ! There 
the fioraje who figure so charmingly , in the "Musica 
per Camera," stick bunches of violets into the button- 
holes of those dandies whose bump of vanity is most 
prominent ; but sometimes even those fair damsels mis- 
take their man, and the poor ill-used blossoms are cast 
away with intense indignation. 

There is another popular idea connected with flowers 
sold at the villa gates, which is no more agreeable to 
some minds than the other associations. People do say 
they are the sweepings of all the funerals, the deckings 
of all youthful corpses. Well, well, don't look so hor- 
rified, dear reader ! It may be a gross libel — 

" I cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as 'twas told to me." 

And if you should feel nervous on the subject, when 
next you visit " bella Napoli," dive to the bottom of 
the baskets and choose the loose flowers in lieu of tied 
up, prettily arranged bouquets; there will be at all 
events less chance of your getting rosebuds pinned 
on camelia stalks, and vice versa. 

The Contessa's eyes, though resting on the garden 
before her, saw none of its beauties; and very pretty it 
did look, decked in its fresh spring robe as yet unsoiled 
by dust, unfaded by heat ! A delicate green already 
tinged the trees in the acacia avenue, which, in a few 
more days, would be snowy white with perfumed clusters. 
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The lovely Judas-trees — a barbarous name to give any- 
thing so beautiful I — were pink with blossoms, a true 
Majenta pink, while the thickly planted, dingy ilex on 
the sea-side formed an effective background to relieve 
these lighter shades and tints. Beyond stretched the 
sea, almost a lake, girded as it was by islands and blue 
mountains. The white houses of Sorrento and Vico 
glistened in the sunlight ; a few cottages at Anacapri 
were likewise discernible, for the air was so clear that 
distance appeared to be annihilated. To the right — 
vine-clad Posilippo ; to the left — the Castello dell' Ovo, 
of enchanted origin, and Pizzofalcone, with Helen's 
windows overlooking all. 

The dog alternately licked its own glistening coat 
and its mistress's hand, but her thoughts were far, far 
away, not alone over miles of land and sea, but over 
years and months of time, reviewing past days, 

Louisa Brown had not been an only child, like Helen 
Mowbray ; she was the eldest of four sisters who were 
all accomplished, showy girls, possessed of little for- 
tune, but taught from their earliest days by a careful 
mother to make one by their faces. Their father, who 
was a captain in the army, died when they were be- 
tween the ages of eleven and sixteen, leaving his four 
girls as a legacy to the widow who had only his pension 
and a small fortune of her own with which to support 
them. Louisa had been early sent to school, where she 
had not wasted her time, and at her father's death she 
returned home to be installed preceptress to her 
younger sisters. Her mother did her best to relieve 
her of the task by finding husbands for the girls, and 
the latter, while still young enough to be in the school- 
room, learnt to ogle, giggle, and flirt with consummate 
skill. The second, at eighteen, succeeded in capturing 
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the heart of a well-to-do solicitor — if this species of 
the genua homo possess hearts, a doubtful question ! 

Louisa exerted herself as laudably as her younger 
sisters, and was by many greatly preferred to them, 
both for her beauty and manners. Unlike the others, 
however, she had some romance, which proved a sad 
incumbrance, for whereas her mother only permitted 
wealthy game to be smiled upon, danced with and sung 
to, Louisa was attracted by the showy exterior and 
deceitful smiles of a poor lieutenant in a marching re- 
giment that was quartered for some months at a neigh- 
bouring town. They danced together at balls and 
parties, were often missed at picnics, and afterwards 
discovered in solitary paths, which they accounted for 
by having inextricably lost their way, and on the 
return home generally happened to be seated in the 
same carriage by some lucky accident 

Mrs. Brown was not blind to these little arts, and 
took her daughter severely to task thereon. But 
Louisa was obstinate for once. Lieutenant Simpson 
was a gentleman by birth and education, and as he 
swore eternal love and devotion to his charmer, very 
little besides would suflSce to keep them. 

" Then he has offered you his hand ? " asked the 
mother in terror. 

" Not exactly in set words," answered the daughter 
with a little hesitation, " but he plans for the future — 
when he shall be promoted." 

Mrs. Brown gave a sigh of relief, and immediately 
wrote off to a sister living in London, claiming her 
assistance* 

Louisa shortly after received a pressing invitation 
from this aunt to visit her in Manchester Square, great 
stress being laid on the charity of the deed^ as the lady 
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was very poorly, and in need of sympathy. Her niece 
struggled hard to escape from the net laid to catch her, 
and proposed one of the younger girls in her stead, 
alleging the weight of her own home duties and the 
fact of Maria being a favourite with her aunt. 

But Mrs. Brown could fight with these weapons as 
cleverly as her eldest bom, and met every objection 
with counter reasons that effectually stopped further 
opposition. 

Louisa and the lieutenant had a parting dance to- 
gether, and a last whispered confab in a tiny conserva- 
tory provided as a retiring room for dancers : a warm 
pressure of the hand and a hasty kiss snatched by the 
lover sealed their adieux, and in the course of the fol- 
lowing day the young lady found herself installed in a 
dark, smoke-dried London room. She contrived to 
write to, and receive one or two letters from the gallant 
oflScer, but after the first ardent professions of attach- 
ment contained in his, they sensibly cooled down in 
tone and finally ceased altogether. 

A month afterwards a letter from one of her sisters 
contained the following : — 

** The town of D has been intensely excited by 

the news of Miss M 's elopement with — who do 

you think ? * Je vous le donne en trois ' — Lieutenant 
Simpson, your old beau ! 

** She is immensely rich in her own right, is of age, 
and, consequently, may laugh at cross mammas and 
papas. She danced with him at a ball, and then, on the 
plea of faintness, approached an open window, donnant 

aur le jardi/n. When Mrs. M prepared to depart, 

her daughter was nowhere to be found, and it was re- 
marked as a coincidence, that Lieutenant Simpson, her 
partner in the last dance in which she had been ob- 
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served, was likewise missing I On the mother reaching 
home she found a note from the fugitive stating the 
figwjts, and asking for a parental benediction on the 
approaching nuptial ceremony at a certain smithy in 
the far north." 

We will not probe even Louisa Brown's feelings on 
reading the above. She may have been vain, silly, 
credulous, and a hundred other adjectives — but what 
shall be said of the man ? And yet, dear reader, such 
little histories are of daily occurrence, so common, in 
fact, that 710 one takes the trouble to blame *' the gal- 
lant, gay Lothario," and every one finds a smile at the 
expense of his victim! But even so laughahle an affair 
as that may colour the whole future life of a living 
soul — may colour it for good or for evil, according as 
religion and principle have regulated it. 

" No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 
Nor what results unfolded dwell 
Within it silently." 

Many who sneer at old maids never think of the 
heart-griefs endured in youth by that contemned body, 
— many who denounce heartless, worldly " manages 
de convenance," never care to inquire what amount of 
reckless despair and maddened mortification has in- 
duced women to enter on so barren a prospect of hap- 
piness I 

Nevertheless — 

" He who for love hath undergone 

The worst that can befal, 

Is happier thousand-fold than one 

Who never loved at all ; 

A grave within his soul hath reigned 

That nothing else can bring." 

« # * * * 
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Mrs. Miller, Louisa's aunt, was the wife of a city man 
of business, and while her husband plodded on at the 
drudgery of his desk, she supported the gentility of the 
firm by giving constant rouia to her friends, and by aspir- 
ing to a high position in her coterie. To attain this ele- 
vation she sought the acquaintance of distinguished 
foreignefrSf exiles, red republicans, musicians, and such 
like, — the more of history and adventure pertained to 
them the better I 

In such society Louisa's boarding-school accomplish- 
ments were very desirable, and shone pre-eminently. 
Her aunt's French being most decidedly " Insulaireish," 
the young lady was made to talk, sing, and play for both, 
and Louisa did as she was required with a recklessness 
of manner that at times almost surprised Mrs. Miller, 
and induced her in a letter to Mrs. Brown to assure 
the latter how unfounded her suspicions had been re- 
specting any **tendre" between her daughter and 
Lieutenant Simpson. Mrs. Brown therefore hoped that 
Louisa's folly was cured, and as the gentleman was 
safely provided for, she wasted no more care on her 
eldest girl, who would do well enough in London under 
her aunt's wing — but turned all her thoughts on the 
younger ones. 

Among the distinguished foreigneTS came the Conte 
di Malafede, who, having some business to transact in the 
city with Mr. Miller, was by him invited to a concert 
to be given that same evening in Manchester Square. 
The Count accepted, was charmed to make the acquaint- 
ance of the lady, and presented himself in due time, a 
mass of orders and stars, which eclipsed all the other 
" lions " totally and irremediably. 

As the stranger could not speak a word of English, 
Mrs. Miller, after abundant smiles, curtseys, and Moun^ 
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aeermg^ turned him over to her niece, telling her in ^ 
whisper to exert all her powers to please. 

Louisa was an elegant, handsome girl, tall, with a 
good carriage, bright dark eyes and hair, and a bril- 
liant complexion, but of late this last varied extremely, 
so that if by day she were ashy pale, it was remarked, 
that at night her flushed cheeks glowed at fever heat. 
This impai*ted a restless light to her eyes which ere this 
memorable evening ended, shot an arrow direct at the 
Conte's heart. 

When he went home to his second-floor lodging 
somewhere out of Baker Street, he turned and twisted 
the matter over in his mind. The Millers were ap- 
parently well off; there were no children; ergo, the 
niece would have a handsome fortune, and this was 
worth thinking about. So when he rose the next day, 
and sat sipping his cafS noir, he did think of it, and 
resolved to call upon them that very morning. 

He went, and expressed himself as being " au d&es- 
poir," on learning that Miss Brown was out ! 

** Would he dine with the family that evening ? He 
would confer such a pleasure on all, dear Louisa in- 
cluded I " 

" Eavi, charm^, enchante ! " 

And thus he went to dinner, and next day to lunch, 
and the third to both dinner and lunch ; then Louisa 
perceived that she was the attraction. 

** Ha I she would have her turn now at love-making 
— would lead him on to propose, and then laugh at the 
ugly little fellow, and so mortify and humble one man 
at all events, and as many more as fortune threw in her 
way ! " and she laughed a low, bitter, joyless laugh at 
the prospect. 

But suddenly her mood changed* 
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" If the Count offered her his hand, why need she 
refuse it? Was he to think she had no offers — that she 
remained single on Ma account, to pine away a dis- 
appointed, miserable old maid ? Should he revel in all 
the good things of this world procurable by his bride's 
fortune, and she — scorned and discarded — return home 
to be pitied by her friends, laughed at by his brother 
oflBcers, and cared for by none ? Were it not better to 
show him, and the world also, how lightly she valued his 
love — love! What love had he ever really felt for her? 
base villain that he was ! " And the girl's eyes flashed 
fiery sparks of indignation as she stamped her small 
foot till the pain shot up the limb — but she heeded it 
not in her passion, 

*^No, it should never be said of Louisa Brown by 
compassionate friends — faugh ! the thought of them 
sickened her — that she was dying for love of a worth- 
less man ! The Count would take her away from Eng- 
land — away from all who knew of her mortification, 
and at Naples she might lead a gay life, be a Contessa 
and forget him! " 

Ah ! poor Louisa, 

" E'er such a soul regains its peaceful state, 
How often must it love, how often hat«, 
How often hope, despair, resent, regret, 
Conceal, disdain — do all things hut forget!** 

That evening the Conte di Malafede proposed, and 
was accepted. 

But when the lady's fortune was discussed, very blank 
looked the lover, on learning its small amount. The 
mother's dot divided among four daughters, would give 
each but a scanty portion, and the Count was not rich, 
though not involved like his gallant countryman the 
Principe di Castelbianco. But to do him justice, the 
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former possessed more honour than might have been 
expected, and although he could not entirely conceal 
his chagrin on stating his circumstances plainly to Mr. 
Miller, he would not attempt to back out, and reaped 
his reward by the uncle — who thought a great deal of 
the high connexion — immediately settling 15,000L on 
his favourite niece. 

The matter of religion was quickly arranged, as 
Louisa having made up her mind to take the Conte 
" for better, for worse," allowed no diflBculties to stand 
in the way of such an event. Her "promesso sposo" 
made a change of creed a sine qua non, and she told 
him, in few but plain -words, that outwardly she was 
ready to conform to his wishes, but in her heart of 
hearts she should retain her heretic faith. Alas ! where 
was her conscience ? 

But its " still small voice " could not be listened to 
then ; it was too late, and where would be the harm of 
her merely calling herself a Eoman Catholic, in order 
to be married, if afterwards she preserved her own re- 
ligion ? she could not add " pure and undefiled." 

And so the Cardinal gave a paternal benediction to 
the stray lamb returned from its wanderings. The 
Eoman Catholic Cathedral in London witnessed a grand 
ceremonial, and subsequently a gay wedding, and Mrs. 
Brown had the ecstasy of embracing, in the person of 
her dear child, the Contesaa di Malafede. 

It may be asked how Helen Mowbray first became 
acquainted with such uncongenial spirits ? 

A maiden cousin of Mrs. Brown's resided in a cottage 
not far from the Priory gates, and Louisa, when at 
school at Bath, was often invited to spend her holidays 
at Eose Cottage. The latter being nearer than her own 
home, economy caused these invitations to be accepted. 
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As the Mowbrays were acquainted with old Mrs. 
Sarah Prim, it was natural to ask her young visitor some- 
times to the Priory, where — though Louisa was two or 
three years older than Helen — the girls quickly became 
good friends. Not intimates, however, for Helen often 
differed from the other, and battled with her in many a 
youthful argument; besides, Mrs. Mowbray did not wish 
her daughter to become fast friends with a girl whom 
she could not think perfection. 

Thus they often met before Louisa's sudden recall 
home to her father's death-bed, since which time they 
saw no more^ of each other till Mrs. Brown and her 
eldest daughter paid a flying visit to Eose Cottage, the 
year preceding that in which our tale commences. 
Then Helen was of an age to understand Louisa's dis- 
position better, and see more clearly what were those 
errors in judgment and principle which had ever pre- 
vented their becoming real friends. Moreover, she 
acknowledged her mother's wisdom in never having 
encouraged the acquaintance beyond what the ordinary 
courtesies of society demanded. 

Now, strangely enough, these two opposite characters 
were once more throvm together. By different paths 
and for very different ends, they had met in somewhat si- 
milar circumstances ; and the sympathy naturally arising 
therefrom, promised to draw them closer to each other 
for support and companionship in that society, which 
each rather felt than owned to be a solitude ! They 
were 

" Among them, but not of them, 
In a shroud of thoughts which were not their thoughts." 

And now the Contessa di Malafede sat at her balcony, 
with her clear dark eyes gazing on vacancy, and her 
thoughts busy with the past. 
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A newspaper lay on the carpet at her feet, and in it 
she had read the promotion of Lieutenant Simpson, of 

H. M. th Eegiment, to be Captain by purchase. 

His rich bride's money had eflfected it ; and this was 
the step he had ever held out to her as the turning point 
of his destiny ! His looks, language, all had made her 
confident he would then proclaim his love openly, and 
oflfer her his hand and heart. He used to calculate — 
though always in generalities — upon how small an 
income a man might honourably marry, and ask her 
opinion with a look of his treacherous eyes that would 
make her heart beat wild with hope 1 Ask her opinion ? 
Did he not know full well that even beggary with him 
would be welcomed; that she would gladly sacrifice 
elegancies, comforts for herself, in order to save him 
expense and promote his happiness? With her woman's 
devotion, trust, and love, she would never let hi/m sufier, 
or feel the straits to which she might be put : a smil- 
ing, loving welcome should ever await him at home, and 
brighten their quiet fireside ! 

But what had been his feelings and hopes? That 
paper told them ; and as she kicked it impatiently away, 
the dog jumped down and tore and gnawed it with his 
teeth and claws, while she watched the work of de- 
struction with gleaming eyes. 

He had been very prudent in his marriage, — love, 
bah ! only boys and silly girls care for that folly in 
these wise days ; she had also cast it to the winds, and, 
following his example, had married prudently, and her 
lips curled in bitter scorn as she marked her husband's 
entrance into the room. 

He was clad in a flowered dressing-gown, with slip- 
pered feet and a smoking-cap on his head, — a contrast 
to the Contessa, who was simply, but elegantly attired 
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for the day, with hair smooth and glossy, and feet dain- 
tily shod. She spoke not, but sat listlessly, almost 
scornfully eyeing him as he pottered about the room 
seeking something he had mislaid. 

Louise, j'ai perdu ma tabati^re ; sais-tu ou c'est?" 
Moi ? Que sais-je 1 " was the impatient rejoinder, 
as the dainty foot beat the carpet and pressed the frag- 
ments of newspaper. 

"Ch^re amie, tu es de mauvaise humeur aujour- 
d'hui ! Mais c'est le soleil peut-4tre; il fait horriblement 
chaud I " 

" Peut-etre ! " and again the lips curled scornfully. 

The door opened, and a servant announced *^ II Signer 
Barone Torlone." 

The Baron entered smiling, and bent low over the 
fair hand extended to him. **A los pies de Vmd. 
Senora." 

^^ Beso §b Vmd. la mano, CabaUero." And for the 
moment smiles chased away the impending thunder- 
storm. The Count, after first saying a few words of 
greeting to the visitor, renewed his search after the 
missing snuflf-box. The Baron strove to engage the 
lady's wandering attention by light talk and town 
gossip, but he noticed her abstraction ; and, seeing at 
a glance how her husband's presence and tiresome ways 
chafed her, he laughed an inward malicious chuckle of 
pleasure at thus reading her feelings. His basilisk eye 
rested on her as he conversed lightly and cheerfully^ 
but he veiled its expression under an air of mere 
ordinary gallantry towards a pretty woman. 

" You go to Castellammare to-morrow ? " he inquired, 
at length. 

^*No; why?" 

** Oh, everybody will attend the launch of the largest 
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frigate yet built for our service. Conte, you will surely 
escort Madame la Comtesse ? " 

** Not I, — I have not time to go sight-seeing : be- 
sides, I have already seen one launch/' 

" But perhaps Madame has not, — have you ?" turning 
inquiringly to her. 

**No. Luigi, I should like to go, and the weather is 
lovely." 

But her husband was too intent on examining every 
impossihle comer for the missing snuflf-box to heed her 
words. He muttered his vexation to himself for a while, 
and then : " H tempo scorre — che seccatura 1 Ho cer- 
cato dappertutto, eppure — " 

His wife hastily rose, and, drawing up her elegant 
figure to its full height, walked leisurely to a marble 
table at the opposite end of the room, and brought 
thence — where it had lain in full view all the time — the 
unlucky box. She placed it by her husband's hand 
without a word, and then resumed her seat. As she 
did so, the basilisk eye sought hers for one instant, but 
meeting there no responsive look, turned away. 

** Luigi, I wish to go to Castellammare to-morrow ! " 

" Ma perch6, figlia mia ? " asked the Count, throwing 
himself into an easy-chair, and proceeding to indulge 
in large pinches of snuflf. 

The lady was about to answer, when the Baron, with 
dulcet tones, interposed: "Madame la Comtesse has 
never seen a launch. You must go to-morrow, in- 
deed!" 

" But cannot Louise go without me ? " 

There was a pause. 

** I can stay at home, — I do not care," and the dainty 
foot again played impatiently with the torn newspaper. 
Yes, she had married prudently. 
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"Why not accompany the Castelbiancos?" asked 
her husband. 

" I shall not go at all, — I do not wish it now." 

" Oh, Madame," broke in the Baron, " the plan is 
excellent 1 I know they intend going, and I will ar- 
range everything : suflfer me t^o fly to the Principessina, 
— I entreat!" 

" Yes, go," said the Count ; '* and let us know what 
you have settled when we meet to-night at S. Carlo." 

The Baron rose quickly to start on his errand. " Au 
revoir, then, Madame ; k ce soir 1 I go to serve you." 

She inclined her bead slightly without speaking, and 
he was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

At night Baron Torlone sought the Contessa's box at 
the opera. 

There were others present beside her husband, and 
the lady looked sparkling, handsomer than he — the 
Baron — had yet seen her. He approached to pay his 
devoirs, and as he did so the gentleman who sat next 
her rose to depart, and the Baron slipped into the vacant 
place. 

" It is all settled," he said in low touts ; " la Princi- 
pessina offered to call for you, but that would have 
brought her so far out of her way, that I ventured to 
fix upon our meeting her at the railway. Was I 
right ? " 

^* Oh, certainly ; it would be quite unnecessary for 
her tor fetch me, and I cannot miss her at so small a 
station." 

" Impossible 1 But I will save you all care on that 
head ! " 

*^ Oh, I will not trouble you, thank you." Here a 
crash of overture stopped all conversation. In Italy 
most people go the opera to liaterty not to talk, except 
between the acts. 

Castelbianco entered the box in the course of the 
evening, and the Baron was compelled to yield his post 
of honour. 
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"Elena is charmed to accompany you to-morrow, 
but we both think it would be better to meet either at 
your house or at ours, because there will be a great 
crowd of gay people at the railroad." 

" Very well ; I only wished to save her trouble. Per- 
haps, then, you will call for me ? It is easier to descend 
from your rock than to ascend it, especially when the 
loss of a train would be the consequence of any 
delay ! " 

" So be it," returned the Prince, gaily, and they con- 
versed on other things. 

When they prepared to depart, the Baron approached 
with cloaks and wraps, and enacted the part of lady's- 
maid with the greatest assiduity. The Contessa thanked 
him smilingly, but took the Prince's arm, which was 
not ofifered, — he was speaking to her husband, — instead 
of the Baron's, which was duly presented, but which 
the lady apparently did not perceive. The black brows 
met for a moment, and the basilisk eyes shot a luminous 
ray from beneath them; but the Contessa marked 
neither the frovm nor the look, and proceeded to her 
carriage. 

The next morning shone forth in all the glory of an 
Italian April day. The sun was bright, and premised 
to be rather too warm for the comfort of the pleasure- 
seekers. The sea lay motionless, blue as the heavens 
above, with a light haze resting at first on the opposite 
coast ; but as the day wore on the veil was lifted, and 
the numerous villages were revealed. 

Helen and the Contessa, accompanied by the Prince, 
reached the train by noon, and were immediately met 
by Baron Torlone, who was watching for their arrival 
to join their party. The small waiting-room was 
crammed with smart people, waiting like prisoners for 
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the doors to be unlocked. Ten minutes before the 
starting time this desideratum was attained^ and a rush 
ensued, — fashionable ladies, officers in full toggery with 
clanging swords, children frightened and screaming, all 
jumbled together in " confusion worse confounded." 

The Baron, seizing the Contessa's arm, dragged her 
into the thick of the crowd and on to the narrow plat- 
form, elbowing his way to the solitary first-class car- 
riage, the goal which everybody was striving to reach. 
Almost lifting her in, he quickly followed himself. 

"Where is Helen, — la Principessina ? " asked the 
Contessa, anxiously. 

"Mafoi, je ne sais pas! I had enough to do to 
provide for you ! " 

" But, see, the carriage is filling fast ; we must keep 
seats for her and her husband ; " and, looking out of 
the window, she saw poor Helen clinging to Castel- 
bianco's arm, hemmed in immoveably by the elegant 
crowd. Louisa beckoned to her anxiously, and saw 
the Prince redouble his efibrts to approach. Baron 
Torlone drew the Contessa in, entreating her to keep 
her place, or she would lose it; there was no room for 
their friends, who must seek for other accommodation. 

*^ Bjut there is no other first-class I " exclaimed the 
Contessa. 

" Then they must be content with the second. See ! 

there is the Duchesse de E entering one with her 

daughters." 

Helen was now at the carriage-door, but it was 
already full ; — what was to be done ? 

" Helen ! " cried the Contessa ; " I wish to be with 
you, and Baron Torlone has kept a place for you here. 
Our cavaliers can find seats more easily for themselves 
elsewhere." 
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*' Oh, thank you ! " and Helen gave a grateful smile 
of acknowledgment to the mortified gentleman, who 
was much too angry to appreciate it. 

" AUons, Torlone ! we must shift for om-selves some- 
how. Adieu, Mesdamea ! ^ and Gastelbianco hastily 
led off the crestfallen Baron. 

"What extraordinary mismanagement!" exclaimed 
the Contessa to her companion, after they had squeezed 
themselves into the small space allotted to them by the 
crowd. 

" In England a special train would have been pro- 
vided, and plenty of first-class carriages 1 " 

" Ah I " sighed Helen; *^ but we are not in England 
now." 

A whistle, a whizz, a screech, and the train was off. 
The simbeams danced on the glittering water, and the 
waves rippled musically beside the line. Peasants de- 
sisted from their field labours, and leaning on their 
spades and hoes watched the train rush past; the 
women, bronzed and weatherbeaten, shielding their 
heads from the sun with coloured kerchiefs, the men 
wearing straw hats. As our friends approached their 
destination, they saw some foreign men-of-war and 
yachts anchored off the town, gaily decked with *flags 
which fluttered lightly to the breeze. As the party 
had already done battle with an elegant throng on 
entering the train, so now on quitting it they en- 
countered an attacking army of coachmen and donkey- 
boys, beggars and sailors, all screaming, swearing, 
scolding at the top of their harsh voices. When they 
had struggled through these impediments, they found 
a carriage prepared for them by Castelbianco's fore- 
thought, in which they drove away quietly to the dock- 
yard. 

VOL. I. Q 
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The filthy town had done its best to put on holiday 
attire, and although certainly " bad was the best," still 
smart shawls and coloured counterpanes hung out of 
many windows, while some individuals, with an eye to 
efiect, had pinned white tablecloths or sheets in the 
middle of the latter, thus producing the striking con- 
trast of a flowered border to a plain centre. 

Donkey equestrians, country carriages, and heated 
pedestrians were hustled together, while vendors of 
dcquafreaca and linumata mingled with the crowd and 
rent the air with their deafening cries. All this con- 
fusion enlivening the brief trajet from the train to the 
gates of the dockyard, within which stages were erected 
and seats provided for spectators. There was a covered 
pavilion for the king, and another fitted up as a chapel 
for the religious ceremonial, as Neapolitan vessels of 
war are christened with holy water and prayers in lieu 
of fair hands and ruddy wine. 

In this neighbourhood our friends procured seats in 
full view of the unsightly-looking leviathan, which, 
tricked out with flags and streamers, occasioned aU this 
commotion in order to show oflf her first walk, or 
rather swim alone 1 A delightful band was stationed 
close to the Eoyal Pavilion, and its sweet sounds were 
alone worth an expedition ovire mer to hear, not to 
speak of blue skies and golden waters, pretty ladies and 
happy faces. 

General S , the Admiral and great man of the 

day, bustled about here, there, and everywhere, looking 
very stout and hot, storming, entreating, advising, and 
setting his one or two dozen orders dancing and shaking 
in the excitement of his movements. 

Castelbianco having seen the ladies comfortably 
seated, left them to go and speak to some of his friends. 
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and they with Baron Torlone amused themselves by 
watching the crowd and examining all the gay dresses 
and fashionable arrivals. Some people preferred moving 
about, walking round the vessel and gazing with ad- 
miring eyes at the bevy of fair creatures seated above 
them. 

" See, Helen ! " exclaimed the Contessa, directing 
her friend's attention to some English naval officers who 
were evidently remarking their party. *^Is not that 
young Eussell whom we knew at E ? " 

" I think it is ! Yes, he recognises us ! " said Helen, 
returning his salutation ; and the young sailor in a few 
minutes was by their side. The two ladies gladly 
welcomed a countryman whom they had known at 
home, and he was equally pleased to meet acquaint- 
ances where he had only expected to find himself sur- 
rounded by strangers. There was much to ask and to 

answer, as young Eussell's family lived at E , and 

occasionally saw the Mowbrays ; Helen's inquiries about 
the latter were eager in the extreme, and the young 
man gladly answered them as fully as he was able. 
The trio laughed and chatted happily, for the British 
uniform brought thoughts of home and of old England 
to the minds of the two brides, who had made few ac- 
quaintances among their own country people since 
their arrival at Naples. The season being then over, 
strangers had left the capital, and now their mother- 
tongue sounded sweeter in their ears than the soft 
strains of yonder band. 

The Baron finding himself eclipsed, retreated sulkily 
into himself, and was really almost forgotten by the 
ungrateful belles. 

But now mass was celebrated, after which His Sici- 
lian Majesty's ship "Monarca" was pronounced duly 
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sanctified^ and the word of command was given to 
knock away the shores and let ihe monster start 

Castelbianco returned at this moment, and as Helen 
in a few words introduced their new friend, she fancied 
for an instant that her husband looked vexed, but the 
Contessa diverted her attention by telling her that the 
vessel was moving* 

The band struck up the national hymn, ships sa- 
luted, people shouted, but the ** Monarca " was obsti- 
nate as her illustrious namesake, and remained im- 
movable ! In vain poor General S , on whom all 

the responsibility rested, rushed hither and tliither 
under the eye of royalty, striking hard blows with his 
own hands to the imminent peril of his sta/re and 
ga/rtersy as if his word of command and unaided eflforts 
would do everything ; it was of no use, and throwing 
down the implement he had grasped, he proceeded to 
wipe his red face in perhaps a necessary, though not an 
elegant fashion* 

However, time and patience effect a great deal in 
this world, and the " Monarca " set her owner an ex- 
ample, by which he would have done well to profit — 
by at length moving on. Slowly, smoothly gliding 
down the ways, a burst of martial music, de^-fening 
guns and joyful shouts rend the air, as her bows cut 
the water; a few moments, and she swings calmly 
to her anchors, while the waves froth and bubble petu- 
lantly against her sides, as if resenting this invasion 
of their quiet. Pleasure boats close around, the better 
to inspect this stranger, and on shore there begins a 
steady movement of the crowd towards the gates of 
egress* 

With all their &ults, the Maccaroni have the advan- 
tage over us in not launching their vessels stem fore- 
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most, our fashion, which, however correct according to 
nautical authorities, has a most awkward appearance in 
a landsman's eyesl Surely a vessel should gallantly 
breast the waves from the first, instead of turning her 
back upon them, as if dreading the first shock of cold 
water ! Fie 1 a naval people should never be guilty of 
such a lubberly proceedii^ ! 

After the launch, the little party, accompanied by the 
young sailor, sought the shady woods, and mounted on 
donkeys, rode first to the summit of Monte Coppola, 
by a green sweet-scented path. There singing birds 
and nightingales replaced the sound of wind-instru- 
ments, and turf enamelled with wild flowers, looked 
full as bright and beautiful as the gay parterre of bon- 
nets and flaunting blossoms, which at the fSte had 
sought to eclipse Nature 1 Eesting beneath the shade 
of the fine chestnut trees,, they gazed long on the rich 
Campania and stUly sea, with Naples in the &r dis- 
tance, ere they reluctantly retraced their steps. To 
Helen the scenery was very lovely, and she wished 
much that her companions could have sympathised in 
her enjoyment of so much beauty; but the Contessa 
was talking and laughing busily with young Bussell, 
and to the Italians the scene presented no novelty. She 
turned her donkey's head with a fidgh, and tried to for- 
get her longing for quiet and companionship in listen- 
ing to some story the sailor was narrating to his own 
satisfaction, and to the amusement of his firiaids. 

They next entered the gardens of Quissisana, which 
are very small but prettily laid out. They command 
an extensive view, and at one extremity are bounded 
by a deep gorge, through whicl^ runs a noisy torrent in 
winter time. But a few short years before, this ground 
had been let out to a market-gardener, whose cabbajges 

<i3 
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and lettuces grew under the eye of Majesty itself I This 
was one way of turning an honest penny, at all events, 
though it would rather surprise one were it practised at 
Windsor ! But nobody is ever astonished at Naples ; 
there is something in the air which nourishes the growth 
of eccentricity, and every one does his best to tend this 
indigenous plant, and aid in its development. 

As they passed the fountain, whose bright waters 
murmured musically, and were refreshing to the eye 
on that warm spring day, Mr. Eussell broke into a 
merry laugh. 

" Oh, there was such a jolly lark here the other 
dayl" 

Helen looked inquiringly at him. 

" Do tell us all about it," said the Contessa. 

^^Why there's not much to tell, exactly," was the 
answer, with another laugh, ^^ but you see, when our 
vessel was anchored off Castellammare lately, some of 
our fellows went ashore on leave, and came to visit 
these gardens. Well, the youngsters found it rather 
dull work, and the weather being so very hot, they de- 
termined to have a dip in the fountain. But there was 
the custodey or whatever he is called, to be got out of 
the way first ; so they charged him with some message 
to the donkey-drivers waiting at the entrance gate, and 
asked him to bring them a draught of water, as they 
were all melting.* 

*^ Off went the old soul, and then * sharp ' was the 
word 1 When he returned carrying the water, he 
looked everywhere for the uffizialiy but in vain, until a 
view halloo from the fountain showed him half-a- 
dozen wet heads peering over the edge of the basin. 
Didn't he kick up a row ! — declared he would have Sua 
Maeata informed — that it was contrary to orders, and 
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he should be dismissed for his own negligence ! So at 
last, after bothering him some time, the mids came out 
of the water, when the old fellow sent them out of the 
garden in double quick time." 

** Did they suffer for it? " asked Helen. 

** Well, I think they got into a scrape on board, for it 
all came out, though they did their best to keep the 
matter quiet." 

** What extraordinary creatures English boys are ! '' 
said Castelbianco ; ** how different to those of our 
southern climate I " 

** Clvmate has nothing to do with it I Neapolitan lads 
would also have some spirit if they were allowed fair 
play, instead of walking in that Villa Eeale with a hat 
and cane, and a priest at their elbows ! Why, look at 
your naval cadets marching up and down those gardens 
in uniform, with a captain in full dress to take care of 
the pretty dears I A pack of ninnies! Shouldn't we 
like to pitch into them and teach them how to use their 
fists ! " and this rough diamond laughed aloud at the 
idea. 

**Then there's a troop of miniature soldiers," he 
continued, **with their parson, and another of doctors 
in green tail-coats; a fourth, of lawyers training for 
the old gentleinaUy and musicians with harps embroi- 
dered on their smart coats — all these bow and salaam 
to each other as they pass, as if they were 



* parading 

. . . and masquerading ' 

in a ballet I And yet you wonder at their not having 
any spirit ? " 

** But," said the Baron, " see by your own confession, 
what comes of letting your boys run wild on shore ! " 
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** Yes, I see ; and the otiber day some of the mad-caps 
landed at Yietri, hired corricoUy and drove about the 
country like wild animals. They met the captain him- 
self walking in one of the narrow lanes of Cava, and he 
had to get into the gutter to escape being run over, just 
as if he had been nobody 1 " 

*^ But, surely, you do not uphold such a breach of 
discipline ? " asked Castelbianco. 

** Eeally, I see no harm in the youngsters amusing 
themselves a bit on shore within certain bounds, — for 
there's always an eye kept on them, — so long as disci- 
pline is well maintained on board ; and there's no lack 
of it therey I assure you 1 It is the same with school- 
boys : let them be kept hard at their lessons in working 
hours by all means, but afterwards a fellow must have 
some greater outlet for his bottled-up spirits than a 
stately promenade twice a week, under the guardianship 
of a priest I 

^ ' All irork and no play, 
Makdg Jack a dull boy/ 

If you Neapolitans allowed your boys and girls more 
play, depend upon it Sua Maesta would have very dif- 
ferent men and women in his Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies to those constituting the present race I " 

" You sailors are not very polite 1 " laughed the Con- 
tessa ; *' that at all events is not taught on board ship, 
or you would have recollected that we are all Neapoli- 
tans here I " 

The sailor blushed up to the roots of his hair, but he 
answered promptly: **How could I remember Nea^ 
politans in the presence of two fair Englishwomen ? " 

** You forget that the Principessina and I have ceased 
te be your countrywomen I ^ 
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^^ In name^ But can that eradicate nationality ? I 
doubt it!" 

Helen's eyes filled with tears; while the Contessa 
gave a spiritless laugh, and rode hastily up the avenue 
leading to the hotel where they were to dine. 

It had been put to the vote, and carried unanimously, 
that they should rest at the Alhergo Reale in the quiet 
of the country, instead of selecting the Oran Bretagna 
near the railway station, where the dirt and noise of 
the little town would effectually destroy all pleasure. 
The meal was served al fresco on the broad terrace, 
which commanded an extensive view, the winding road 
and a convent occupying the foreground ; Castellammar6 
proper, with the dockyard and gaily-decked "Monarca," 
lying far below them, Vesuvius smoking away on their 
right, and in the far distance the blue hills of Naples 
enclosing the sea, which lay like a tranquil lake in th^ 
centre of the picture. 

Here they dined, talked, and laughed; and th^i 
Baron Torlone, who was an exquisite singer, commenced 
the pretty barcarole called " Sorrento." 

"There is nothing composed in honour of Cartel* 
lammare, I fancy," he said, *^ so we will make its near 
neighbour do instead. Join all of you in the chorus ! '' 

Solo, 
" Chi non desidera, chi non t^preia^ ^ 
Del ciel di Napoli tanta dcJcegga ! 

Chortis, 
** Chi non desidera, &c 

Soh, 

** E di nattira 11 bel portento, 
Pep6 Sorrento pii bell' h ancor I 

Chorus, 
" Perd Socrento pii bell' h ancor ! ** 
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And the four verses of this gladsome song resounded 
over the hills, and were echoed back in faint notes ; 
while a monk, slowly toiling up the steep road, paused 
to listen and cross himself at the unwonted sounds. 
They drowned the tinkle of the convent bell, and set 
the nightingales singing in joyous concert I 

<< Oh qua! beato, caro momento ! 
Per6 Sorrento piii beU' h ancop ! " 

The full baritone of the Baron, Castelbianco's sweet 
tenor, and the fresh voices of the ladies went forth o'er 
the woods and mountains, and awoke " the glad echoes," 
which sank 

" dying, dying, dying." 

As the last notes died away, Helen walked to the end 
of the terrace, and, leaning on the iron rails, gazed 
musingly on the fair scene spread out before her. 

A low, sweet voice disturbed her reverie. *^ Think- 
ing, Helen ? What about, may I ask ? " 

*^ This scene is very lovely, is it not ? But it makes 
me long so much to see the dear Priory ; it is so beau- 
tiful in spring ! " 

** What a dissatisfied little mortal you are I " answered 
the Contessa, laughing. " Are not these mountains and 
woods, with yonder blue lake, worth any number of 
English fields and meadows ? " 

" Ah I but England is the 

" * Land of our love, our fathers' home ! * " 

" This is home now." 

*^Yes, I know; but I cannot forget my nursing 
home ! " 

"Ah I Helen dear, not everybody is blessed with 
such a one as the Priory ! England has no charms for 
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me ; she was but a step-mother at the best of times, for 
I never had any home. I was at school all my child- 
hood and youth, and when I left it for what was called 
my home, I was taught to look out for another as 
quickly as possible. I have done as I was wanted, and 
here I am I " 

" Yes, so am I. If I had not loved Graetano, I could 
never have left the dear old Priory I " 

Helen's reply showed she had not attended to the 
spirit of her companion's words. Her thoughts were 
elsewhere. 

The Contessa bit her lips. 

**But," continued Helen, with one of her sweet 
smiles, " how thankful we should feel that our lots are 
cast in so fair a country ; truly * the lines are fallen 
unto U8 in pleasant places ! ' And your new home, 
Louisa, will doubtless be a happy one, and make you 
forget past griefs, — you have the making of it your- 
self." 

" Or marring ! " interrupted the Contessa, bitterly. 

"Nay; why so? There is much to make you 
happy " 

*^ Happy I Ah, Helen, how little you know me I 
You are right in calling this a beautiful land for us to 
dwell in ; but the same feeling that made me gladly 
quit England and welcome change, will soon make me 
tire of Naples I " 

" Louisa, the celebrated Mrs. Montague once said to 
my grandmother, who was complaining as you are now 
doing, * Ah, my dear, wherever you go, you will carry 
yourself about with you I ' Can you not conquer this 
irksome seZ/? " Helen asked, gently. 

" ^ Oh that for me this lesson had not been written 
in the tablets of Providence ! 
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** ^ I have travelled from Medina to Mecca, but I 
carmot fly from myaelf.^ * 

" I aaswer your quotatioxi with, another," 

Helen appeared distressed. ** Dear Louisa," she said, 
tenderly, ** surely this is not so ? It is not good to 
indulge such morbid feelings, and it can be nothing 
more ; — you are tired to-jlay ? " 

The Contessa laughed bitterly. ** Tired ? yes, tired, 
— ordy tired! " saying which she turned away abruptly 
and rejoined the gentlemen, leaving Helen to renew, if 
possible, the broken thread of her previous reveries ; 
but anxious thoughts about Louisa occupied her mind 
in their stead, till it was time to proceed to the 
railway. 

The train was as crowded as it had been in the 
morning; for a breaJkfast, given on board a French 
man-of-war anchored in the bajrbour, had detained 
many people to a late hour. However, our friends 
contrived to keep together, the gentlemen making im- 
promptu seats with shawls on the floor of the carriage, 
those belonging to the first class being constructed 
saloon fashion. 

Mr. Eussell parted from his companions at the Naples 
station, promising to call on them when, he next came 
on shore. 

* Allegory by Dp. Jolinson. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

** Bella Napoli " is a famous place to turn the heads 
of gallant oflBcers of the royal navy! There are so 
many bright eyes to glance approvingly at the smart 
uniforms, and rosy lips to smile killingly on their 
wearers, that it is no wonder if John Russell, Esq., 
mate of H. M.'s steam frigate ^ Lightning," found no 
time to visit the Castelbiancos, till a letter from home 
about ten days after the launch reminded him of his 
promise. 

His sister Maiy was marvellously anxious for news 
of the little English Principessina, and she begged him 
to send very fall and particular accounts of the latter's 
foreign m&nage, and of the grandeur of her new position. 

As the letter contained some local intelligence of E^ 

which might interest Helen, and moreover made mention 
of a meeting with Mrs. Mowbray in the High Street 
on the last market-day, Mr. Russell decided — not with- 
out a sigh — on paying his visit that very day, and 
breaking his appointment witibi some ladies fair in the 
Villa Reale. 

However, he was unable to carry out his good in- 
tentions till rather late in the afternoon ; but, in answer 
to his inquiry, the porter informed him that the Signora 
Principessina was ** in casa." 

He mounted the gloomy staircase till he reached the 
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right landing, where he thumped loudly at an open 
door facing him. There was no answer ; but he heard 
female voices in noisy altercation, evidently too much 
engaged to attend to him. Entering the bare-looking 
passage and following the sound of the disputants (as 
he imagined), he came upon two representatives of the 
fair sex, — not quarrellmg^ but busily employed in mea- 
suring and examining some rolls of coarse, unbleached 
cloth which lay on a table before them. An old woman, 
shabbily and meanly dressed, was testing the quality of 
the article with the greatest care, while she carried on 
a running commentary in loud grating tones with a 
peasant. 

The latter was evidently the marchande, as a twisted 
cloth, used as a pad for supporting the weight usually 
carried on her head, lay near her on the table. She 
wore a short skirt of coarse blue cotton stuff, curiously 
and thickly plaited at the waist, and a tight jacket 
open in front and very short behind, where it was 
braided, as were also the long close-fitting sleeves. 
Wooden slippers, or zoccoli, — now discarded, as she 
stood barefooted on the brick floor, — were beside her, 
and she had a coloured kerchief folded over her bosom, 
through which glittered a gold chain twisted many 
times round her dark sun-burnt neck. Large gold 
ear-rings, and a white cloth folded square on her head 
and hanging down at the sides and behind, completed 
the costume of a bronzed, weather-beaten country- 
woman, who had doubtless trudged in many a long 
mile from her paese to dispose of the produce of her 
loom, and yet intended to return home by nightfall. 

She was not a whit behind the other female in amount 
of oratory, and occasionally referred her case to a 
footman who stood looking on — himself en dSshabille 
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— with his hands in the pockets of his unmentionables: 
he nodded approvingly and exclaimed, " Gria I gia I " or 
" 'Celenza si," according to the questions put to him by 
either party. 

Young Eussell gave a rap with his cane that startled 
the trio effectually. 

" Hallo there ! Will none of you answer me ? " 

"Che volete?" asked the elder dame in evident 
surprise, while her companions gazed in amazement at 
the strange uniform. 

The sailor proceeded to name his wants, which an- 
nouncement, considering that his hearers could not 
comprehend a word of English, was not likely to result 
in any good. However, the "Principessa di Castel- 
bianco " caught their ears, and the old woman inquiring 
something about the " Principessina," to which he 
nodded assent at a venture, she led the way to the 
galleria, into which she first inducted the visitor, and 
then proceeded to inform Helen that she was wanted. 

The latter had just returned from a solitary drive, — 
her husband was frequently engaged now, and unable to 
accompany her, — when her mother-in-law knocked at 
the door, and telling her in Neapolitan French that an 
uffijziale was inquiring for her, asked what he could 
want? 

Eeadily divining who the stranger was, she informed 
the inquisitive dame that he was an old friend, and then 
gladly hastened to bid him welcome. 

" I feared I never should gain admittance to you," 
exclaimed Mr. Eussell. " Nobody would attend to my 
knockings for some time."^ 

" Indeed ? Were there no servants to answer you ? " 

** Oh, I entered an open door, and thumped and 
called till I came upon three persons who appeared 
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to be quarrelling at the very least. What voices these 
Neapolitans have ? " 

** Not very musical, certainly," said Helen, laughing ; 
** and it is very astonishing, considering how well they 
smg ! They never think of lowering their tones in 
conversation, and it really makes my head ache to hear 
them sometimes.'* 

^' I am sure it would have done so had you heard the 
trio I just now disturbed 1 However, I contrived to 
make one of the old crones understand that I wanted 
you, and aflber showing me in here she went in search 
of you. I could have fancied her * old Mother Shipton* 
in propria persona. What a dirty-looking set the lower 
classes are here, are they not ? '* 

Helen felt herself colouring painfully. Should she 
tell her visitor that **old Mother Shipton" was the 
Principessa par excellence ? But that would overwhelm 
him with confusion. Better let it pass, and he would 
only suppose he had seen one of the servants. Acting 
on this she stammered forth something in reply — 
which made Mr. Eussell wonder what he had said to 
confuse her so suddenly — and then hastily turned the 
conversation, when her attention was speedily engrossed 
by his news of E . 

Poor Helen I Her mother-in-law's ways and doings 
often grated on her refinement now, and although, by 
dint of coaxing her husband into co-operation with her, 
she had effected a few improvements in household 
affairs, there was still very much which she was power- 
less to remedy. The old lady was deaf to hints, and 
resolute in disallowing all interference on the part of 
her foreign heretic daughtear-ih-law, who was forced to 
be silent, and bear, as well as she could, daily petty 
vexations which were the more trying, because she felt 
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she could never accustom herself to the slovenly habits, 
prevailing in the family. Truly the interior arrange- 
ments of a thoroughly Neapolitan rnMage defy the 
imagination of an English gentlewoman to conceive^ 
and can only be realised after a personal and intimate 
acquaintance. 

Helen's spirits rose as she talked with one who? 
was associated with E , and all her old home- 
scenes. She was eager in her questions about the 
Mowbrays, and although in receipt of constant letters 
from the Priory herself, she yet imagined that young 
Eussell, whose family only encountered them at stray 
intervals, must be able ta tell her much that she had 
not heard. 

Thus conversing about old friends and places the 
time flew by, and Mr. Eussell rose at length, to. take 
leave, startled at discovering the lateness of the houri» 
Castelbianco entered at that moment and greeted the 
young man kindly^ though a fleeting shadow might 
have been seen for an instant on his brow. 

** Are you leaving ? " he inquired. 

** It is quite time, indeed,'^ was the answer. ** I 
have detained the Princess during a most unreasonable 
visit." 

" Eeally," said Helen, " we have been talking so 

much about E and the Priory, that I for one had 

no idea how the hours were passing." 

** Well, Mr. Eussell, come and join me in a cigar 
before you go, I have some good ones;" and the Prince 
led the way to his smoking-room. 

En route they encountered the old Princess, who, 
having satisfactorily completed her bargaining, was giv- 
ing some final directions to the nonchalant footman* 
The peasant had already departed. 

VOL. h B 
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Castelbianco was vexed at sight of his mother. He 
knew enough of English ideas of propriety to dislike 
having to own so near a jelation in such a deshabille : 
but there was no mode of escape, for as he was medi- 
tating a hurried passage through the room, the Princi- 
pessa called to him by name to ask some questions, and 
then perceiving his companion, she abruptly inquired 
who he was? 

** Mr. Eussell," said Castelbianco to that young gen- 
tleman, with as easy an air as he could assume, " let 
me present you to my mother — la Princesse de Castel- 
bianco." 

The sailor, who, not understanding Italian^ fancied his 
host was giving some orders to the housemaid — was 
looking out of the window, and amusing himself with a 
mezza voce whistle of a favourite opera air. On hear- 
ing the Prince's summons he started round, and seeing 
who the Ijady was, he turned scarlet to the roots of his 
hair, as his remarks to Helen about old Mother Shvpton 
flashed like lightning to his remembrance ! 

He bowed very low to conceal his confusion, and 
then, having answered in his own very bad French a 
smiling remark addressed to him by the lady, he was 
hurried away by the Prince in no very enviable frame 
of mind. 

Castelbianco could see that something was wrong, and 
felt that somehow his mother was the cause, while his 
visitor at the same time was calculating the result 
of Helen's imparting to her husband his remarks on 
the old crones. Thus, after indulging in a cigar and 
raising a cloud which promised shortly to obscure each 
gentleman from the other's sight, Eussell refused all 
oflfiers of a second, and gave as an excuse for leaving — 
" his having to keep a fellow's watch." It was not 
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often he kept so good a look out about the time and 
was so charitably disposed towards his messmates ! 

" Eh bieUy mon cher,^^ said the Prince, *^ I hope you 
will come again soon ; here are lots of good cigars only 
waiting for some one to smoke them." 

*^ You are very kind, and I will not fail. But you 
must come on board first, we shall all be right glad to 
see you ! I don't mess in the gxm-room myself — not 
entitled till H. Majesty recognises my high services 
by giving me promotion — but I can promise you a 
hearty welcome, and I long to introduce some of our 
fellows to you : they are a capital set. When shall it 
be ? Say Sunday ; the captain dines with the officers 
then, and besides it's puddvng day! " 

** A thousand thanks, but I must beg of you to ex- 
cuse me, as I am not a very good sailor, and — 
and — " 

" And in short you are afraid to come ? Ah, I 
know all about it! Well, "whenever you do muster 
sufficient courage you may be sure of a welcome." 

" Thank you, my friend, a thousand times," answered 
the Prince rather awkwardly as he shook hands with his 
departing visitor. The latter had almost gained the 
door when the Prince resumed — 

" Pray excuse what I am about to say, but " — he 
hesitated. 

Mr. Eussell turned round quickly and asked what he 
wished him to do. 

" Only this : when you favour me with a visit — 
which I trust will be frequently — will you kindly come 
in plain clothes ? " 

« ' Plain clothes ? ' What for, may I ask ? " 

*^ Why, I cannot explain very well — there are cer- 
tain topics that had better not be mentioned, because 

B 2 
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le aiepi sentanOy as we say, or * walls have ears,' ac- 
cording to your version of the proverb ; but you will 
understand that a British uniform — just now — " 

** Yes, yes, I understand : you don't desire the 
honour of my acquaintance, lest your paternal govern- 
ment should get hold of the fact. Isn't that it ? " 

The Prince coloured and made an attempt to speak. 

*^ Well, you see our captain is a bit of a martinet, 
and won't stand our going about in muftiy so I am afraid 
I can't oblige you, imless I slink in by the back door, 
which I shouldn't exactly fancy I " 

" Pray don't imagine I could mean any such thing," 
broke in the Prince with growing confusion. 

*^ Say no more about it, I know eocactly what you 
mean; so good bye for the present; we shall meet 
somewhere soon, I dare say!" and the young sailor 
hurried away muttering — 

** What a set of beggarly wretches these Maccaroni 
a,re 1 To think of an English girl marrying such a 
muflf ! But women are alike all the world over ; any- 
thing for a husband, so perhaps that pretty little girl. 
Miss E., may not despise my position as mate — who 
knows? " Then as he attained the street — ^' I shan't 
trouble this Prince, as he calls himself, with many more 
visits, I can tell him — he needn't be afraid; but I am 
right sorry for Helen ! " and off he went, descending the 
dirty steps leading to the Strada di Chiaja, and taking 
two or three at a time to escape from the beggars that 
beset him. 

Castelbianco, on being free once more, called a ser- 
vant, and desired him to tell the guardaportone when 
any English naval oflBcers called, to answer their in- 
quiries with a non riceve. 

" ^Celenza el ; " and the man retired. 
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Helen, pleased with the recent visit she had had, 
and the novelty of conversing with a countryman on 
familiar topics, proceeded with a light heart to dress 
for dinner, a rule which she had never relaxed; she 
had even succeeded in inducing Gaetano to adopt, 
and, moreover, enforce it on the servants that waited 
at table. She had been brought up in a school where 
these little courtesies of life were strictly observed, 
and though the elegancies and comforts of home de- 
pend much upon such trifles, the struggle to maintain 
them in her Neapolitan residence, and the constant 
failure of her efforts, were to her a source of frequent 
vexation and disappointment. 

Now, however, she forgot all this in thinking over 
the recent subjects of her conversation with the young 

sailor, whereof the Priory, the good old city of E , 

and mutual acquaintances and friends had formed the 
sum total. Poor girl! she little imagined that her 
bridegroom had already set his veto to its renewal, in 
his anxiety to keep clear of all intercourse with the 
detested English, whose steam frigate, anchored in sight 
of the Eoyal Palace, was a daily eyesore to all true and 
loyal Neapolitans. 

When the party assembled for dinner, Helen per- 
ceived Don Dominico, the confessor, seated beside the 
old Principessa, busily occupied as usual with Ms snufif- 
box, and displaying his coloured ensign to the greatest 
advantage. Helen was vainly trying to accustom her- 
self to this inseparable adjunct of a thorough maccaroni, 
and in consequence treated the unlucky priest with the 
greatest disdain. 

As he now rose to offer tardi oaaequi alia Signora 
Principeasina^ her eye glanced past him, after a slight 
salutation, to linger on a stranger who was evidently to 

B 3 
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form a fifth at table. This was a novelty, for, except- 
ing Don Dominico, they had had no guests hitherto at 
dinner. 

The stranger was a man rather above the middle 
height, with a pleasing countenance, and an intellectual 
brow that instantly attracted the eye. With him the 
latter member was full, dark, and rather deep set, and 
possessed the apparent — and perchance real — power 
of reading the thoughts and character of the individual 
on whom it rested, while it remained itself unfathom- 
able, unreadable 1 At times a strange light issued 
from its depths, but that very light acted as a foil pre- 
venting all ingress to its secrets. 

The mouth was firmly closed with pale and rather 
thin lips, and yet it had the gift (for it is a gift !) of 
smiling ; and when the eyes joined in this smile, who 
could resist their united influence ? A long straight- 
cut coat, knee-breeches, and silk stockings, formed the 
attire of a man who appeared undoubtedly to be of 
gentle blood, but who presented equally unmistakable 
evidences of the ecclesiastic, in the smooth shaven face, 
closely cut hair, and small bare circle on the crown. 

" Elena 1 " said Castelbianco ; ^^ Padre Calvi is an old 
and valued friend of mine ; let him be yours also ! " 

The winning smile did its work as the priest bowed 
to the young girl. 

" I fear the Principessina can hardly carry out your 
wishes so suddenly, Signor Principe ; but I trust that 
time will prove how earnestly I desire to be a friend — 
if she will permit the title — to her whom you have 
made your wife ! " 

Helen was surprised at hearing the speaker address 
her in such excellent English, and his low-toned voice 
and quiet demeanour were of priceless value when 
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compared with the coarse manners of the confessor. 
Chiefly addressing her husband, she replied smiling, 

" I thank Monsieur Calvi for his kind expressions, 
and hope, dear Graetano, I shall soon learn to value 
your friend for his own sake I " 

Padre Calvi bowed again. ^* In the south, Madame 
la Princesse, acquaintances ripen more quickly than in 
your chilly clime, and now that you have come to 
dwell amongst us, I hope you will adopt this excellent 
custom I " 

" Indeed, I am very willing," answered Helen,laugh- 
ing ; " but I fear that we Insulairea have a very bad 
character for coldness on the Continent: is it not so ?'* 

" Yes, to a certain extent ; but, unfortunately, when 
this reserve is relaxed, it too often happens that your 
country people fly to the opposite extreme as if by 
magic, so that we are induced to regret the loss of their 
true colours ! " 

" Ah ! so I have heard ; but I have been too short a 
time abroad to remark any such metamorphosis. I 
think we English had better remain as our country 
makes us, for when we do copy other people, we rarely 
select their good points for imitation." 

" There is so much that is sterling and good in the 
native character," said Padre Calvi, "that they may 
well be content to perfect that, without trying expe- 
riments which, at the best, are only like putting ^ a 
piece of a new garment upon an old;' ^both the 
new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken out of 
the new agreeth not with the old.' " 

Helen looked at the speaker for a moment, surprised 
that a Eoman Catholic ecclesiastic should hold such 
a flattering opinion of her country people ; but the eyes 
were bent down to the carpet, and the discovery of no 
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arri^re peTiaie rewarded her scrutiny. The announce- 
ment of dinner put an end to the subject, but another 
arose soon after, which interested Helen still more. 

The priest asked her if she spoke Italian, and having 
told him how diligently she was practising it with the 
assistance of a mistress, she alluded to his knowledge 
of English, and begged to know how he had acquired 
so pure an accent. 

" I have been a good deal in England," was the 
quiet reply. 

" Indeed I " exclaimed Helen with sparkling eyes. 

*^ Yes, nay duties have often taken me thither, aif d 
in the care <rf our scattered flock I foimd much to 
engross my interest and necessitate a knowledge of the 
language." 

*^ You must have studied it thorough^," said Helen ; 
^* for I notice that our idioms and peculiarities of speech 
«ire familiar to you." 

He bowed slightly as he replied: "My Master's work 
must not be done by halves 1 " 

After a short pause he resumed : " Mr. Mowbray 
livps in the neighbourhood ^f E , I believe ? " 

" Oh, yes 1 have you been there? " 

« Often." 

"Is not the dear old cathedral beautiful?" asked 
Helen enthusiastically, quite forgetting the moU-aprO' 
po8 nature t)f the que^on, this being a subject very 
near her heart, as it is with all the ^jounty and town 
people. 

" It is a venerable pile, and must formerly have 
been very imposing 1 " A slight emphasis on the word 
formerly. 

" And not Tww f " was the disappointed query. 

** To a certain extent even now, but " (with a half 
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smile) " you must pardon me if I caimot enter into 
your sentiments on this subject ! " 

" Ah ! I had forgotten ! " answered Helen, colouring. 

*^ But besides knowing E ," resumed Padre Calvi 

rather quickly, "I have seen your own village of Torton, 
and have had even a distant glimpse of the Priory." 

Helen was surprised. 

" I had to visit a poor sick girU' 

« Emma Hayes ? " 

"Exactly; and tibus I one day encountered your 
rector, Mr. Hill." 

^* Oh 1 I am glad you know him, he is such a dear 
and valued friend of ours : such a good man 1 " ex- 
claimed Helen, quite delighted at meeting any one ac- 
quainted with her old friend, and never pausing to con- 
sider how much the Protestant pastor and the Eoman 
Catholic priest might be likely to esteem each other. 
But Padre Calvi smiled good-naturedly as he replied, 

" I see it is a subject that interests you, and I can 
assure you that during my visits to Torton, I heard much 
in praise of your friend, and the little I saw of him 
quite confirmed my good opinion." 

Helen's countenance beamed brightly on hearing 
such unprejudiced praise of her favourite, and she con- 
ceived a high opinion of one so liberal in his views, 
and sympathetic in his sentiments. She resolved in 
her very next letter to Mr. Hill to mention his new 
acquaintance, and his knowledge of the village and all 
she held dear, feeling sure he would rejoice on finding 
that all Neapolitan Boman Catholics were not unfavour- 
able to Protestants. 

These thoughts were interrupted by an impatient 
remark made by her husband at all the theatres being 
closed for eighteen days. 
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Why is that ? " asked Helen. 
Per la doppia novena del benedettissimo San Gen- 
naro," piously ejaculated the Confessor, turning up his 
eyes till the whites alone were visible, and, crossing his 
pudgy hands on his capacious form. 

The Principessa played second with an eulogium on 
the mysteries to take place on the 4th of May, and told 
Helen she would then be able to judge of the glory of 
the Holy Church ! 

"I am most anxious to see the miracle^ as it is 
called," answered her daughter-in-law. 

The confessor crossed himself devoutly. 

" Tell me, Gaetano," she continued with a smile, "how 
is it done ? Professor F— , you know, performed the 
miracle at the British Legation, to the general wonder 
of the beholders ! " 

"Don't talk nonsense, Elena!" answered her hus- 
band angrily ; *^ such ridicule of sacred things will do 
very well in your unbelieving country, but cannot be 
tolerated amongst Christians 1 " 

Helen reddened. 

" Santissima Vergine 1 " cried the Principessa. " How 
sinfully the child talks 1 But you shall see and judge 
for yourself." 

" I fehall be surely converted and made a Christian,'*^ 
interrupted Helen with a curl of her proud lip. 

"Lo volesse il beatissimo Santo I" exclaimed Don 
Dominico, looking with profound pity at the lost young 
heretic. 

Padre Calvi all this time said not a word, but sat 
with downcast eyes and impenetrable face. Helen turned 
to him. 

" Do you believe in the miracle ? " she inquired in 
English. 
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He started as though he had been deep in medita- 
tion. 

"Our Holy Church celebrates the martyrdom of a 
glorious Saint, the patron of Naples, who was decapi- 
tated by order of the tyrant Diocletian A. b. 305, at 
the Solfatara. Belief in the miracle of his blood is 
not strictly enjoined by her as an article of universal 
faith ; it is chiefly confined to the scene of his suffer- 
ings." 

Helen's question was skilfully evaded, and she felt 
such to be the case. 

^^ But I want to know if you believe in the liquefac- 
tion of his blood ? " she persisted, fixing her eyes increir 
dulously on the priest's calm features. 

" My daughter," he replied, meeting her gaze with 
his cold, stern eyes, which made hers involuntarily fall 
before them, "wiser and. holier men than I adore this 
mystery 1 " 

" Elena, you are impertinent to Padre CalviP hastily 
exclaimed Graetano. 

"Not so," said the priest; "the Principessina is 
right to seek after Truth ; may the result be blessed to 
her ! " 

And Helen looked at that intellectual face, and won- 
dered still if he could possibly believe in such mum- 
mery ? If so, he had fallen in her estimation below 
contempt ; but she was quick enough to perceive that 
her plain question had been twice evaded, and she 
thought that perhaps he had not liked to own his un- 
belief before the confessor. It was impossible that a 
man of education — which Padre Calvi evidently was 
— could make a juggling trick an article of faith ? The 
Principessa and Don Dominico might credit it; their 
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credulity would take in anything : but her husband and 
Padre Calvi, were they deceived ? 

Poor Helen tried to comfort herself by taking the 
benefit of the doubt; but her spirits fell, and she could 
not rally them for the rest of the evening. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Helen had some diflSculty in persuading her husband 
to accompany her to witness the miracle ; for, although 
no man could talk devputly more glibly than the 
Prince, few had de facto a greater distaste for the bore- 
dom of religious observances. 

In the presence of the confessor, or Padre Calvi, he 
could, when needful, make himself appear a bright 
example of the Holy Church's sons. He would also 
uphold her glories in brilliant colours to his heretic 
English wife, and contrast them with the simplicity and 
lameness of the latter's religious services, till Helen 
believed his faith to be firmly rooted ; she sighed over 
such blindness, though as yet she had seen nothing in 
him peculiarly grating to her feelings. Doubtless his 
bigotry did not shock her, for he was not burdened 
with overmuch faith of any sort, and — except when 
for worldly purposes, and in men's eyes, he found it 
seemly to appear devout — in the society of quondam 
frieitds, as good for nothing as himself, he threw oflF the 
flimsy veil entirely, and enjoyed himself imrestrainedly. 
Nay, among Protestants, he had been even heard to 
acknowledge the errors of Eomanism 1 

He now tried hard to induce Helen to content herself 
with the chaperonage of the Principessa who, accom- 
panied by the confessor, intended to be present at the 
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ceremony. But Helen had quite enough of this worthy 
couple's society every day at home, and had no desire 
to encounter it oftener than she could avoid. Then he 
suggested the Contessa as a suitable escort, deeming 
that her lately awakened fervour, her renunciation of 
heresy, and the community of interests and sympathies 
between the two Englishwomen, might eventually work 
on his wife, and effect that for which he so devoutly 
longed. He saw plainly that his mother's bigotry, 
und the confessor's ignorance and coarseness oflfended 
Helen's delicacy, and that consequently nothing would 
be achieved through their influence; but he hoped 
much from Padre Calvi, and also from the Contessa. 
He therefore sought to bring about a closer intimacy 
with the latter, with the double purpose of Helen's 
conversion through the force of example, and likewise 
to ensure her a safer companion than was to be found 
amongst his own countrywomen. Like the rest of his 
nation, he paid involuntary homage to English honour 
and virtue in the female sex, and though greatly wish- 
ing to free himself from the constant thraldom of his 
wife's society, he had too much Neapolitan suspicion in 
his nature, to trust her freely out of his sight. 

He now bade Helen arrange with her friend the time 
and place of meeting, but the wilful little lady was 
equally disinclined to this plan, and perseveringly com- 
bated all his suggestions on the subject. 

The truth was that she did not wish for any intimacy 
with Louisa. As a companion she was pleasant enough, 
but Helen did not esteem her principles very highly, — 
could not forget how easily she had cast aside her faith 
for the sake of a desirable parti, and was not blind to 
the careless levity of her disposition and general con- 
versation. Though willing enough in that foreign land 
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to be on friendly terms with an old acquaintance and 
countrywoman, situated in such similar circumstances 
to her own, yet she would not be dependent on her for 
society, — woidd not make her a constant and intimate 
associate ! 

She said something of this to Graetano in explanation 
of what he termed her capricious conduct ; but she soon 
saw that it would be hopeless to try to make him com- 
prehend all her reasons, of which the chief — the Con- 
tessa's perversion — was her greatest virtue in his eyes ! 
Helen sighed. Poor little woman, she was beginning 
now to sigh at stray intervals, when detecting how little 
sjmapathy there was between her husband and herself 
on certain subjects of vital interest. The next moment 
she would scold herself, and smile upon him with loving, 
beaming eyes, in each of which stood a tear ; but Gae- 
tano disliked tears, and Helen's never fell now. 

After much grumbling, and many pros and cons, the 
Prince agreed to sacrifice himself for nearly a whole 
day, making a wry face at the thought of spending it 
in a chapel ; but he wished Helen to witness as many 
of his Church's glories as she could, and doubted not 
that her imagination would be greatly dazzled, and her 
present faith shaken thereby. 

The party started together early for the Cathedral, 
where, however, they were informed that his Saintship 
had been transferred pro tern to the Church of Santa 
Chiara, which he was pleased to honour with his mar- 
vellous doings. Leaving the old Princess to offer up 
some devotions, Graetiano led his wife over the large 
edifice. The aisles are supported by numerous antique 
columns of Cipollino, Africano, and Egyptian granite, 
which were obtained from the ruins of two temples 
dedicated to Neptime and Apollo, upon whose site the 
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Cathedral has been erected. Close to the high altar 
some marble steps lead down to the subterranean chapel 
called the Confessional of San Oennaro; it is gor- 
geously decorated, and supported by ten Ionic columns. 
This chapel was built, 1497, by Cardinal Oliviero Carafa, 
whose kneeling statue, attributed to Michael Angelo, is 
placed close to the Saint's tomb, the latter being under 
the high altar. 

Castelbianco then accompanied Helen to the Saint's 
Chapel and Treasury opposite the Basilica of Santa 
Eestituta. Here she was shown the costly jewels pre- 
sented to him by kings and queens, and believing com- 
moners, many probably being now mere imitations of 
the original gifts. This Cappella del Tesoro was erected 
at an immense expense, and is richly decorated and 
well designed. It contains masterpieces by Domeni- 
chino and Spagnoletto, nineteen bronze colossal and 
three silver statues of saints, and forty-five silver busts 
of the Saints Protectors of Naples, which form a costly 
court around the gilded one of the martyr, wherein is 
contained the real head. 

The miracle takes place in May and September. The 
first is performed at Santa Chiara on the Saturday pre- 
ceding the first Sunday in the month, after which the 
blood is re-conveyed to the Cathedral, where the lique- 
faction is repeated for seven days. In September the 
miracle commences at the Cathedral on the 19th, and 
lasts till the 26th, always including the Sunday follow- 
ing the 16th, which is the Saint's day. This month the 
ceremony takes place in the morning, if the Saint be 
amiably disposed ; but at the May festival it usually is 
performed at night, on which occasion the silver busts 
see the light, and follow their chief to Santa Chiara to 
pay him their homage in public. Afterwards a few of 
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them — San Pasquale amongst others — spend a week at 
the churches dedicated to each, whither they are con- 
veyed in great state, with royal carriages following to 
do them honour. 

Graetano with covetous eyes pointed out the jewels, the 
gold, and the silver to Helen, who clung to his arm with- 
a dull, nameless aching at her heart. The confessor had 
followed them, and now commenced an eloquent eu- 
logium on the great sajdngs and doings of the patron 
Saint; his miraculous interposition to stop the fiery- 
current of lava which once threatened to destroy the 
goodly " city of Napells ; " his marble statue on the Ponte 
Maddalena actually raising a stony arm to arrest the de- 
structive element ! The young priest who displayed the^ 
treasures hung admiringly on Don Dominico's words, 
and added his mite in contribution. How, when San 
Januarius was exposed to be devoured by lions in the 
amphitheatre of Pozzuoli, the savage beasts, to the 
wonder of all, crouched at his feet and became tame ! 
How a dead man was raised to life by the funeral pro- 
cession merely passing the Saint's tomb: but Castel- 
bianco soon wearied of the subject, and with an un-^ 
dignified yawn led his wife away. She followed unre- 
sistingly and without uttering a comment, for a vague 
dread oppressed her. 

Keturning to the body of the Cathedral they rejoined 
the Principessa, and together proceeded homewards to 
rest an hour or two before going to- Santa Chiara.. 
Thither they went in the afternoon, and Helen was 
struck with the size and beauty of that Sepulchre of 
Kings, so rich in pictures and gilding, lapis lazuli and 
marbles. The interior contains no aisles or columns, 
and resembles a large and splendid hall far more than 
a church. The ceiling is decorated with pictures by 
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Sebastiano Conca and Francesco di Mura^ and near the 
high altar are two fluted columns, the one on the left 
being, according to tradition, brought from Solomon's 
Temple. 

Helen could just discern the inquisitive nuns as, 
from the gratings near the ceiling they watched the 
scene passing in the body of the church. These sisters 
of Santa Chiara belong to the nobility, and are famous, 
beside their devotions, for the continuous law-suits and 
squabbles which occupy their time I How Helen pitied 
them, thus immured alive, debarred from all intercourse 
with their relations, shut out from all opportunities 
of influencing their fellow-creatures for good, of fight- 
ing " the good fight ^ allotted to each one of us ! 

" Turn to private life 
And social neighbourhood : look we to ourselves : 
A light of duty shines on every day 
For alL" 

And did they fulfil it by shrinking timorously from 
the '' battle of life ? " 

Entering the spacious edifice, Castelbianco dipped his 
finger into the " Acquasantajo," and first crossing him- 
self, afterwards did the same by his heretic wife with a 
half smile. She offered no opposition, and returning 
his smile with another 

" Beautifully fleeting," 

she traversed the lengthy aisle leaning ever on his arm, 
and neared the high altar. 

" San Gennaro ! " whispered Graetano, ** vedi che 
gioje I 

Enthroned in state on the altar consecrated to Him 
who is "of purer eyes than to behold evil," was 
placed the idol of silver gilt, idih. mitred head, and a 
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necklace of enormous emeralds, decorating his neck. 
Other jewels there were besides, all instances of royal 
munificence ; and Helen bethought her of the Israelites 
of old who " brake off the golden earrings which were 
in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron. And he 
received them at their hand, and fashioned it with a 
graving tool, after he had made it a molten calf: and 
they said. These be thy gods, Israel." 

^^ Oh, Graetano ! " she exclaimed, half aloud, "it is a 
fearful sin 1 " 

" What is a ^ sin,' child ? But speak lower, Elena." 

" It is a sin to worship such Mammon I See, that 
woman is kneeling before the golden bust, and the very 
priests bow down to it 1 " 

"Hush, Elena; you will be overheard, and I shall 
be a marked man 1 They are only praying before the 
altar, not adoring the saint," he added, hastily. 

But, as if to belie his words, the Cardinal Archbishop 
E , and a train of ecclesiastics entered at the in- 
stant, and reverently bent the knee before the senseless 
mass. 

Helen looked inquiringly at her husband, and saw 
his face flush and his brows contract till they almost 
met ; for, like most young Neapolitans of the present 
day, he had little faith in the patron saint of his 
country. 

Had Helen been a casual acquaintance, he would 
have politely acquiesced in her views and opinions on 
the subject with the greatest latitude. Neapolitans 
always do so for the sake of les biens^nces, and deem 
it no sin to deny their belief and be " all things to all 
men " in society 1 But G-aetano instinctively felt that 
Helen's truthful nature would abhor such vileness, — 
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would see through him at once 1 Besides, how could 
he agree with her to satisfy her prejudice)?, and yet seek 
to win her over to his religion ? 

He remained silent, and so did Helen, but — 

"She felt the shadow on her brow — 
The sickness at her heart." 

A light touch on her shoulder made her turn round, 
and she perceived the Contessa, 

" Naughty creature, not to tell me you were coming 
here I I called at your house, and, learning from the 
porter where you had gone, I determined to follow and 
see the sight likewise. There being as yet no crowd, I 
easily discerned the Prince's tall figure, and supposed 
your little ladyship could not be far off." 

Very glad was Gaetano at this diversion in his favour, 
and even Helen felt it a relief. The former turned to 
converse with Don Dominico and left the two ladies 
together, the old Principessa being on her knees in a 
side chapel, lost to all passing events. 

And now the crowd increased. The Cardinal Arch- 
bishop E placed himself with his back to the altar, 

supported on either side by a prelate holding on to his 
robes and bearing censers. To his right, in many rows, 
were seated the lineal descendants of S. Gennaro, poor 
country people dressed in cottons and such holiday 
ornaments as they possessed. Our friends placed them- 
selves directly opposite these in full view of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Soon bands of music announced the approach of a 
procession. The forty-five silver courtiers were coming 
in state to pay their devoirs to the golden chief that 
was perched in regal magnificence to receive them. 
One after another they neared the altar, paused, and 
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then the front bearers — with difficulty, for the weight 
they carried was great — bent the knee, and caused their 
silver burden to salaam before the "golden calf I" 
The Cardinal Archbishop in his name returned the 
salutation, and the other priests bowed also, swinging 
their costly censers, while the populace applauded 
sotto voce the beauty and splendour of the scene. 

" Gruarda, Ciccio, com' h bello chillo San Giovanni ! " 

" Davvero, 'Tgnia, ma chella faccia di Santa Lucia ^ 
proprio di Paradiso, ve' ! " 

" Hai pur ragione, bene mio ! " 

When the first silver saint bobbed, Helen and Louisa 
instinctively sought each other's eyes, the scene was so 
irresistibly ludicrous, and both had a full capacity for 
enjoying it; the next instant the Contessa's face was 
dyed crimson, almost purple in its painful intensity, as 
she recollected that she was ridiculing her new faith ; 
that she had bound herself to honour these images and 
" bow down to them I " Helen, though with less self- 
reproach, felt keenly that she was laughing at her hus- 
band's religion. 

Less self-reproach ! did I say ? 

Bitterly — ah, how bitterly! — at that moment " the 
iron entered into her soul," as she realised that it was 
not good to be " unequally yoked together with un- 
believers." 

When the forty-five figures had done salaaming and 
had departed, the Cardinal proceeded to perform the 
service at one end of the altar, S. Gennaro occupying 
the other ; and entrance being then aflforded within the 
rails, those nearest pressed in to obtain a better view, 
carrying our party along with them. Thus it came to 
pass that they stood close to the Cardinal, Helen being 
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SO squeezed and pressed into the smallest possible space 
by the crowd, that she was forced to rest her elbows 
upon the altar for a support to her tired frame. 

The Litany of the Saints was then said by the Car- 
dinal Archbishop, the multitude responding the 

" Ora pro nobis ! " 

The miraculous blood was contained in two very 
small vials enclosed in a circular flat glass case ; to 
this handles were affixed on each side of the rim, that 
it might be held without intercepting a full view of the 
bottles, and also to avoid all contact with the hands. 
This multum in parvo was held up by the Cardinal, 
who turned and twisted it in every direction, now 
placing it before candles — now showing it to the atten- 
dant priests to see if '* anything were coming." All 
the time he chanted the Litany, and the eager people 
answered, 

" Ora pro nobis ! " 

One respectable man whose view Helen intercepted, 
though she was utterly unable to stir for his accom- 
modation, was earnest in his prayers, stopping often, 
however, to beg her to describe to him what she 
saw. 

" Niente aflfatto," she replied in sober truth, for her 
eyes were not those of Argus, capable of penetrating 
the small glass case and the smaller vials, by the indis- 
tinct light of a few candles in the deepening gloom. 

And so the poor man sighed and cried more vehe- 
mently than before, 

'* Ora pro nobis ! " 

Gaetano held his hat before his face and dozed 
standing. The Contessa's back was towards Helen who 
could not watch her countenance. The heat became 
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almost unbearable, the crowd — a Neapolitan one too 1 
— sickening. But still they waited, and the Cardinal 
prayed and twisted the case about, and the people cried 
to all the saints in the calendar — 

" Ora pro nobis ! " 

Suddenly shrill female voices issued from the dark- 
ness on the other side, and invisible speakers cried 
aloud to S. Gennaro to perform his miracle without 
delay ! They were his descendants, who thug appealed 
to their illustrious relative to support his dignity and 
the credit of the house. 

Helen started at the noise — one so unusual in a 
church. First prayers, then coaxings, then angry re- 
monstrance — nay, abuse ! 

She could hardly believe it possible, and looked in- 
quiringly at her husband, half frightened at the uproar. 
It roused him for an instant, but only to give her a 
sleepy answering smile ; the Cardinal was unmoved ; 
the proceeding was evidently en r^gle^ 

At length at nine p.m. a few words from the Cardinal 
addressed to his attendant priests, proclaimed the joyful 
tidings that the saint had hearkened to the desires of his 
faithful devotees. The miracle was performed I He 
then turned round and exhibited it to the exulting 
multitude: joy brightened every countenance, the 
priests looked glad, and all strained their necks and 
eyeballs to catch a glimpse of the relic. Helen did so 
likewise, but in vain ; she had to take all on trust as 
in the uncertain light she could discern nothing. 

After a short delay the Cardinal Archbishop, bearing 
the precious marvel, and attended by a train of eccle- 
siastics, moved to depart. But, poor man ! his progress 
was slow, for the devout pressed forward to kiss the 

s 4 
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relic, and he had to cross their faces with it, which he 
did with much patience. 

Helen saw the Contessa undergo the process; the 
latter was close to the Cardinal, who volunteered the 
deed. She next beheld him oflfer it to some English- 
women, evidently unbelievers like herself; but they 
indignantly and «comfully drew back, and he went on 
his way ; and it was well for them that they met with 
no insult from the angry crowd. 

Helen perceived that the Cardinal would pass close 
beside her. She saw her husband kiss the case held 
^p to him, and then glance at her, evidently desiring 
her to follow his example ; but this she had no inten- 
tion of doing if she could possibly avoid it. At the 
same time she did not admire the proceedings of her 
compatriots, who placed themselves in the front ranks 
and then outraged the feelings of the bystanders. 
To Helen the glass case was nothing more than any 
other box of the kind, and she shrank rather from con- 
tact with the universally be-kissed relic from motives of 
cleanliness, than on any other account ; at the same 
time she felt that, in her peculiar position, so public 
an act of recognition would greatly compromise her. 

Just then her neighbour who had before been so 
eager to ascertain the progress of the miracle, now bent 
forward to catch a sight of the approaching treasure, 
and the crowd yielding slightly at the moment, she 
dexterously slipped behind, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing him receive the benison which would have been 
her portion. 

Poor Helen was nearly worn out with the heat and 
the fatigue of standing, by the time they reached the 
carriage ; but ere it could move they had to witness the 
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procession which conveyed the miraculous blood of the 
saint back to the cathedral. By ten o'clock at night 
they were free to return homewards.* 

* At the September celebration it is considered a sign of the Saint's 
anger, and consequently highly disastrous to the nation, if the lique- 
faction does not take place before noon : wherefore cannons fired from 
all the forts announce the joyful event immediately it occurs. 

Murat, less devout than the Bourbons, and of an inquiring mind, 
threatened the Saint into compliance with his curiosity out of the 
regular routine, and was favoured with the miracle "by special 
request." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Shortly after the festa di San G-ennaro, the Castel- 
biancos went to St. lorio to pass the month of May. 

This village is situated about midway between Naples 
and Portici, and is traversed by the highroad. 

Extensive silk factories are there established, but it 
is likewise a favourite resort with the Neapolitans, 
many of whom own some of the large, antiquated, and 
denuded palazzi which form the street. These houses 
have pleasant gardens, that once upon a time extended 
to the seashore; but since the railway has been esta- 
blished, these charming resorts have been sadly spoilt, 
many of them being ruthlessly cut in twain by the 
line. 

During the months of May and October (the correct 
season for villeggiatura), the Corso on Thursdays and 
Sundays is transferred from the Chiaja to the long, 
straight, and ugly Portici Eoad ; where the strong odour 
of numerous tanyards — fondly imagined by some 
people to be wholesome — impregnates the atmosphere, 
and where wretched hovels, savoury eating houses, and 
shops for the manufacture of maccaroni, form the 
suburbs of Naples, St. lorio, and Portici. 

Still, as the Neapolitans have no olfactory nerves, 
and are mere creatures of habit, they would not for 
worlds be absent from this agreeable drive on those two 
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orthodox days ; and in this only follow the example set 
by fashionables of all lands, by voluntarily becoming 
slaves to the hardest and most inexorable of task- 
masters. 

At St. lorio there are pleasant lanes running inland, 
between shady orange groves and vineyards, that afford 
a good apology for country ; but the natives probably 
never explore either, and confine themselves to the one 
monotonous drive on the dusty high-road. Portici air 
and bathing are considered extremely healthy, but in 
the summer months the town must be sadly exposed 
to the sun's rays, and is, besides, proverbial for its 
plague of flies, which would alone suflSce to render it a 
purgatory ! 

The Castelbiancos stopped midway at St. lorio. Their 
palazzo was handsome and on a large scale, and the 
rooms had frescoed walls and marble — some even 
earthen — floors. The furniture ,was of the plainest, 
nay, commonest description, and as to comforty there 
was absolutely none ; but who thinks of comfort in the 
gathering heat of a Neapolitan month of May ? The 
word alone makes one feel uncomfortable ! 

Plenty of space — plenty of air — snow, ices, fruit, 
and as little underclothing as the nineteenth century 
will admit of — voila tout! 

All beyond savours of heat and suffocation. 

Our friends took up their abode here for a month, 
and Helen, suffering from the spring languor, which is 
always so trying at Naples, gladly quitted the hot city 
for country air. The old Principessa, to 'her daughter- 
in-law's great satisfaction, declined remaining with 
them entirely, but frequently drove out to sleep, which 
Neapolitans consider quite sufficient change for the pur* 
poses of health. 
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Helen often entered the pretty grounds of the Eoyal 
Palace of Portici, where, by occasionally discovering 
fancied resemblances to the Priory Park, she endea- 
voured to satisfy her longing to wander once more 
unchecked in those dear familiar haunts. Not that she 
regretted her choice ; her heart was too leal and fond 
for such a thought ; but it was difficult for the child of 
Nature, bred to a country life, to forget immediately 
all early associations, and submit unmurmuringly to the 
restraints and foetid air of a city. 

The Prince slept away the long hours and only 
dressed for the Corso. Helen's neatness i&dgeted him 
greatly, and he could not understand why she attired 
herself carefully on rising in the morning, especially at an 
hour when no visitors would see her. She, meanwhile, 
with coajdng arguments, endeavoured to win him over 
to her sense of the decencies of society, but in vain ; he 
either laughed at her preciseness, or grew cross at her 
interference, and she had to resign herself — not with- 
out a sigh — to seeing him in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers all day, or if the weather were very hot, sans robe 
de chambre at alL 

They dined early now ; then followed the siesta, and 
at sunset they dressed for the world, either driving into 
Naples, and afterwards proceeding to the opera, or else 
conj&ning themselves to the Portici-road, and to a sub- 
sequent evening conversazione with their neighbours. 

To Helen's wonderment all sorts came in on these 
occasions, and the greatest familiarity prevailed in the 
motley company. So long as her husband was content 
with the society of the chemist, the parroco and the 
awocato, she would not complain ; but when the ladies 
made their appearance, volunteered the kiss of peace, 
admired her dress, felt its texture, and inquired its 
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cost, the names of the shop where it had been pur- 
chased and of the artiste who made it ; she was fairly- 
surprised and very much put out ! 

On their part, these simple people found the Princi- 
pessina extremely stiff, cold, and disagreeable, but did 
not relax their visits for all that. Helen's fashionable, 
well-made attire was an irresistible attraction to their 
curiosity and love of novelty. Eefreshments were sel- 
dom provided. Helen took her solitary tea as usual, 
her husband having no fancy for the beverage, though 
well used to the sight of it at balls and parties ; but 
their visitors did not conceal their amazement at her 
drinking it for pleasure! They were accustomed to 
buy a tiny quantity of the leaves at a chemist's for 
medicinal purposes, where the shopman would recom- 
mend its quality by adding, that he had had it in his 
shop for many yeara^ and therefore could answer for its 
being good and saporito. Some of the guests, thinking 
themselves bound to accept their hostess' offer, would 
take a cup of tea and sit sipping and looking at it, 
striving the while to conceal the wry faces they made, 
till Helen was convulsed with a desire to laugh at the 
predicament in which they were placed between native 
politeness and disgust at the fare. Others asked for 
eau sucreef and profited by the occasion to pile their 
saucers with lumps of sugai-, that were afterwards trans- 
ferred to their pockets as legitimate spoil ; but though 
Helen smiled to herself at the sight, she had already 
witnessed the same at Naples practised by some calling 
themselves gentlemen. Lvmonate or granati were pro- 
cured from a neighbouring caff^, when the smarter 
visitors from other villas or from Portici arrived ; and 
poor Helen's courage often sank at the prospect of the 
wearisome evening awaiting her ! 
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No words can express the stupidity and frivolity of 
Neapolitan women ! The fashionables talk about balls 
and dress — a few exclusives are violent politicians, and 
"no admission" to their houses is affichSey except 
imder very particular introductions. Others of the old 
school sit mute during interminable visits, eyeing 
everything, and expecting the ill-starred foreigner they 
are favouring to find all the topics of conversation, to 
which they respond their constant, nerve-grating **Gi4l 
Gia!" varied by "Sisa," " Capisco," «Si," «No," 
and concluding as they began with " GriS. ! " They 
never take hints, wherefore it is useless to yawn, or look 
at the clock on the mantel-piece, or talk of engage- 
ments — they remain glued to their seats, till the hour 
they have fixed on for stirring arrives, when they ex- 
claim, Voglio levarvi Vvacomodo. 

Then their coarseness of expression quite startled our 
delicate Englishwoman I Men and women alike made 
use of words and topics little suited to "ears polite;" 
and while poor Helen sat transfixed with shame, and 
colouring painfully, she remarked her husband and his 
mother, quite unmoved, continuing the conversation as 
a matter of course. Once she ventured to touch on the 
subject to Castelbianco, and expressed her amazement 
at such freedom of speech ; but he only looked surprised 
at first, and then, with a careless laugh, exclaimed, " Cara 
mia, you forget that you are no longer an English- 
woman ; you need not imagine evil where none is in- 
tended I " 

" But Gaetano," she expostulated with tears in her 
eyes, " such language is indelicate before your wife ; 
you should not allow it I How can I associate with 
such people ? " 

" Oh bah ! Now you talk nonsense. If my country- 
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women do not mind it, I do not see that you are better 
than they! Pazziel Stupidezzal" and off he went 
muttering audibly, leaving his wife to vent her trouble 
in tears. 

Poor little Helen 1 From that hour she strove to 
shut her ears when practicable, ajoid where this was im- 
possible, she gradually grew hardened, as every one must 
do who resides among Italians, and Neapolitans more 
particularly. 

Her faithful maid Jones foumd this discipline equally 
distressing, and during the first month after her arrival 
at Naples, she was often discovered by her young mis- 
tress in tears, after a ramble in the town. But Helen, 
who could readily have mingled hers with the Abigail's, 
laughed her out of the habit in time, though sorely 
contre-coeuT. 

When at the close of May their neighbours returned 
to Naples, Castelbianco was impatient to follow them, 
the country having no charms for him. Helen, who 
had gained strength in that clearer atmosphere, pleaded 
hard for them to spend the whole summer where they 
were, but the prospect was very distasteful to her hus- 
band, and the old Principessa was loud in exclamations 
against the folly of such a proceeding. 

" Santi beati I " she cried, " the child is mad. Who 
can stand the damp and malaria of the country all the 
summer ? " 

" But," said Helen, " it must be much cooler than the 
heated city, and more wholesome. If in rainy England 
one can live in the country all the year round, it must 
likewise be possible here." 

" Ti domando perdono, figlia," sharply responded the 
old lady, " you English always commit atravaganzey and 
often suffer from them, or there would be fewer etici 
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in your country! We Neapolitans make our villeg- 
giature sensibly, when the campagna is pleasant — per 

' esempio in May, when there are flowers, and the air is 

fresh and pure. Later in the season it becomes damp, 
you cannot go out after sunset, and besides, there is not 

.' an anima viva to speak to, no opera ! " 

" Oh, I don't care for the opera in summer." 

' " Ebbene, rimarrai in casa ! Ma ripeto, there exist 

damp and malaria here, while at Naples you can drive 
safely on the Strada Nuova, or row in barca to a trat- 
toria, and stay out all night if you like. In October, 
when the rains are over, then we can return here: all era 
si, ti gioverS, V aria di campagna I " 

Helen saw that it was useless to argue against Nea- 
politan prejudices ; and perhaps the natives are not so 
much in the wrong after all. May and June are deli- 
cious months in the country, since the days are long ; 
but as there is little twilight, it is neither pleasant nor 
safe to wander about country lanes when the evenings 
draw in, while it is equally disagreeable to be obliged 
to return home on a sultry night, between seven and 
eight o'clock p. m. 

In the mountainous districts, heavy rains fall in 
August, when the damp becomes excessive, penetrating 
to the interior of the comfortless country-houses, and 
making one's clothes feel pretty much as if they had 
been dipped in a bucket of water ! Towards the middle 
of September the heat abates, the rains cease, and a 
delicious autumnal temperature prevails, which permits 
one to venture out in the daytime, and enjoy country 
rambles at the most delightful season of the year. 

Then the Neapolitans rush again to their casini, 
anxious to recruit their spirits and strength after the pre- . 
ceding heat All October is delicious, and November is 
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also pleasant, as St. Martin's summer then sets in, which 
is equivalent to the Indian one of the Americans. 

Helen, seeing that her husband was fully determined 
to return to town, offered no further opposition, and 
thus early in June they found themselves again estab- 
lished at Naples. 

The summer dragged on its slow, but not unpleasant, 
length. Our Englishwoman felt the heat severely, and 
could not at first appreciate the native method of 
closing blinds and glasses hermetically during the day- 
time, and sitting in the dark for the sake of coolness. 
Strangers leave their windows open under the impression 
that a cool breeze will enter and refresh them, whereas 
a blast from a furnace is scarce hotter than the suffo- 
cating sirocco which commonly makes its way in. No 
the only way is to exclude the external air till sunset, 
and then open every door and window in the house, to 
create a thorough draught, which somehow one never 
thinks of fearing in the south. 

Palazzo Castelbianco being perched on the hill was 
cooler than many other residences. The lofty rooms 
were denuded of carpets and curtains, and the soft- 
ened light admitted by the closed green jalousies gave 
an appearance, as well as a real sensation^ of coolness 
to the large apartment. 

The Principessa rose betimes, and proceeded to 
bathe in on^ of the wooden houses erected in the sea 
off the Villa Eeale ; she tried to induce Helen to ac- 
company her, but the latter was fanciful enough to dis- 
like entering the foul waters of that locale. She, 
therefore, remained at home, and strove to employ her 
fingers and mind, admitting only the smallest gleam of 
light by which to see. Later in the day, when the room 
she occupied grew heated, there was nothing for it but 
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to wander into another, where she usually encountered 
the Principessa — sans cap or kerchief on her head, 
and clad in a white petticoat and jump — bent on 
a similar errand. Castelbianco alternately slept and 
smoked, wherefore his wife, who detested cigars and 
the spittoon, kept away from him. 

The family dined at three, when refreshing draughts 
of iced water and vin ordinaire, .said fruits buried in 
snow, revived their strength considerably. Helen lived 
upon little beside these delicacies ; meat and hot dishes 
were sickening to her ; and she only appreciated majon^ 
TvaisBy salads, and such fare. After this meal the 
entire city, as well as their own household, was wrapped 
in slumber (master and man alike) till sunset, when 
all awoke with one accord. Shops were opened; the 
fly-drivers arose from the boxes of their vehicles, and 
harnessed their miserable, half-starved animals, which 
had been left in peace for a few hours. The blinds of 
houses were thrown open one by one, and gradually a 
few private carriages made their appearance in the 
streets, till the flood-tide poured forth in imbroken 
noise to the Chiaja and to Posilippo, there to pass the 
hours till the Fondo, or perchance San Carlo, should 
open. 

Many Neapolitans go nightly to the suffocating 
theatres, but many also remain late on the Strada 
Nuova on moonlight nights, pour prendre la lune as 
they call it; then ensue ices in the Toledo at the dif- 
ferent cafSs, or boats are hired to convey them to 
favourite trattoriey where fish suppers are provided, and 
where guitars and songs enliven the small hours of the 
night. 

Helen rather enjoyed the novelty of such expe- 
ditions, in which the Gontessa with her husband, and 
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Baron Torlone often shared. The latter, on these oc-* 
casions, accompanied his beautiful voice with the guitar, 
and Gaetano often joined in some sweet, characteristic 
ha/rcarolxiy till neighbouring bands of pleasure-seekers 
would gather near to listen and applaud. The fish 
is usually excellent, and fried with true native skill ; 
but the two insulairea could seldom taste the other 
dishes, where oil and garlic preponderated. 

One night an old guitar player oflfered to sing them 
an English song, and struck up instanter " Georgy, 
Georgy Kmg ! " as he called " God save the King 1 " to 
the great merriment of the two ladies, who thereby so 
delighted the performer that he, in his poor cracked 
voice, sang these ridiculous words, and the succeeding 
lines similarly paraphrased, with all the energy he 
could muster, confident that the laughing faces around 
him denoted approbation. 

These little breaks varied pleasantly the monotony 

of Helen's daily existence. Gaetano, now that the 

honeymoon was over, and that he had displayed his 

bride's horses and equipages to the best advantage, 

no longer felt bound to devote himself to the former, 

and she was hourly left more and more to her own 

resources. 

Except the Contessa, she had no English friends. 

The Neapolitan ladies of her acquaintance were weari- 
some to her from their insipidity and frivolity, while 
they, on their side, regarded the Principessina with no 
very friendly eyes. ** Was she not a heretic and an 
Inglese, and did she not occupy a position which ought 
to have belonged to them?" And thus jealousy and 
dislike towards the poor girl fiUed their hearts, while 
they allowed no opportunity of criticising her beauty 
to pass. They entirely ignored the fact that they 

T 3 
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would never have bestowed their own fortunes on the 
poverty-stricken Prince, nor would their parents have 
admitted him as a suitor to them. Still they would 
rather have seen him marry the child of some wealthy 
possidente; any one had been preferable to an English- 
woman and a heretic I 

At times whispers were busily circulated that " the 
Prineipessina would shortly change her religion: D. 
Dominico was doing wonders, and Padre Calvi declared, 
it to be a settled thing I " 

But how describe a tenth part of Neapolitan gossip, 
embroidered as it always is with everything that can 
render it taking and effective! The natives are not 
only the most inquisitive people upon earth, but also 
the greatest chatterers and gobe-mouches ; hence it came 
to pass that Helen was an inexhaustible theme in their 
mouths. Sometimes, weary of driving all alone in her 
stately and showy equipage, she went out with the 
Principessa, and after the daily Gorso (which the good 
lady would not have missed for worlds) they proceeded 
to Sta. Lucia, and drew up by the fish-stalls. A glass 
of extra size, filled to the brim with acqua solfatay 
was then handed to the old lady, who. would leisurely sip 
the nauseous beverage, and dip tarcdli into it, while 
the smell alone sufficed to turn poor Helen sick ! Se- 
veral oth^r carriages collected round for the same pur- 
pose ; and the dirty, bare-footed men and women who 
offered this nectar for sale, holding a couple of im- 
mense, brimming tumblers by the rims between each 
forefinger and thumb, drove a brisk trade, screaming 
out to the passers-by its refreshing and medicinal qua- 
' lities. 

This scene on a summer night was amusing and 
novel enough to a stranger like Helen. On one side 
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were the fishennen's quarters, inhabited by a dirty- 
crew ; eating shops, from whence issued savoury odours, 
and cooking apparatus where maccaroni was steaming 
and stewing in large cauldrons for the hungry. Little 
tables were here prepared beneath awnings hung round 
with lamps, and family groups collected to feast on 
maccaroni and frutti di ma^e, procured from the op- 
posite gaily-lit stalls, where they were displayed in 
rainbow hues. Other sets of people sat sipping the 
sweet-scented sulphur water, and eating taralliy while 
some carriages were drawn up that their occupants, 
like the Principessa, might likewise enjoy this bevanda. 
Bright lights glittering along the street and the 
circling coast of Portici and Eesina; torch! it barks 
gliding over the smooth water, with dark figures bend- 
ing low to spear the dazzled sword-fish ; pleasure-boats 
crammed to , overflowing with merrymakers speeding 
away to Mergellina, and singing the while their oars 
cleave a glittering silver track through the blue waves, 
Vesuvius gleaming red beyond, and the white moon 
looking down on all ! 

** Sul mare luccica 

L* astro d' argento, 

Placida ^ V onda, 

JProspero 6 il vento : 

Venite all' agile 
Barchetta mia, 

Santa Lucia ! 

Santa Lucia I 



(( 



dolce Napoli, 
O suol beato, 
Ove somdere 
Voile il creato ; 
Tu eei 1' impero 
Bell' armonia! 
Santa Lucia ! 
Santa Lucia ! '* 

T 3 
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Who that loves Naples has not fdi the beauty of her 
summer nights ? The deep, imfathomable blue of her 
midnight skies — the intense brightness of moon and 
stars — the tranquil bay with phosphorescent light 
playing on the water — all sounds gradually stilled ex- 
cept the soft plash of waves rippling on the beach I 

« Midnight is in the heayens ! 

The planets of the air, 
To her as vassals given,^ 

Wander and worship there. 
No sound comes from her throne, 

Filed on those lofty skies, 
Calmly she broods upon 

Her own sweet mysteries." 

Oh ! Naples, thou ** whited sepulchre I " Alas I that 
man should dare defile what God made, and " saw that 
it was good ! " 

Helen's wa^ a nature fully capable of appreciating 
the beauty and poetry of the land in which her lot was 
cast. Though her first affections centred in that which 
gave her birth, from habit and that early association 
which never departs from the home of one's youth, 
whether it be in one's native or in a foreign land — yet 
her enthusiastic character revelled in those treasures of 
Nature by which she was now surrounded. 

Poor child, she needed all her romance to colour the 
dreariness of the daily existence in store for her. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Alas ! for the Festa di Pift di Grotta, surely its days 
are numbered I Its last celebration saw a change 

"From grave to gay," 

which presented a decided falling off on the score of 
effect I Garibaldi, with a few weather-beaten followers 
clad in their far-femed, but travel-stained red shirts, 
proceeded in carriages — doubtless not the gilded 
coaches of tempo pobsaato — with only the National 
Guard to do them honour ; that guard which could not 
stand the rain (it remains to be seen if it be fire-proof), 
and whose draggled, wet appearance sympathised with 
the weeping skies, in mourning over the loss of former 
state and grandeur. 

When the first burst of hot enthusiasm has cooled 
down — when men set to work calmly to ponder the 
present and the future, and to note their European 
Ending — then, will the pleasure-seeking, splendour- 
loving Neapolitans be satisfied with the change ? Con- 
tent to sink into mere dependency on Piedmont, aana 
ambassadors, or court, or royal balls, and with their 
beautiful palaces empty and unadorned? Time will 
show. But as Naples is not entirely peopled with such 
men as Poerio, and his unhappy fellow-sufferers, we 
cannot help thinking that in many minds the brilliancy 
of a court covers a multitude of sins ! 

T 4 
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Various have been the histories related by witty, or 
facetious individuals, to account for the origin of the 
Festa di Pi^ di Grotta. Some aver that it is in honour 
of a solitary Neapolitan naval victory which stands forth 
in intense brilliancy amid the gloom of remote ages. 
Others declare that it was established in commemora- 
tion of the finding of a miraculous picture, which any 
one may now see in the church itself. But, perhaps, 
the true version is that the 8th of September celebrates 
the Nativity of the Virgin, and the small chapel 
dedicated to her is consequently the scene of much 
festivity. 

As every Neapolitan, male or female, is named 
Maria^ the rejoicing and merry-making on that day 
are general throughout the country. Ere the spirit of 
revolution brooded over the land, and Ferdinand 11. 
took it into his head to be suspicious and fearful of his 
subjects — the peasants poured into the beautiful city 
on that gay day from far and near, to see the raree 
show and to gaze upon royalty. In their marriage 
deeds a clause was always inserted to the effect that 
husbands should bring their wives to the festa; it 
filled the heads of all lads and lasses, who expected to 
wear their best clothes and dance the tarantella, while 
steady-going family-parties anticipated the grand day 
with the same excitement, the same impatience. 

On that solitary occasion the Villa Eeale was thrown 
open over night to all classes ; and the singing, shout- 
ing and hallooing of the multitude wending their way 
to its gates, in order to secure good positions betimes to 
see the show, effectually precluded the possibility of 
sleeping during that weary night I The coimtry people 
had no other hostelrie than the gardens; they bi- 
vouacked under the trees and slept, or sang and danced 
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the tarantella to ** deceive " the lagging hours. Iti- 
nerant venders of biscuits, iced water and cigars, sup- 
plied their wants, and the poor creatures were happy to 
their hearts' content. 

A no vena precedes the festa, and is held at the church. 
The street leading to the latter is illuminated and 
crowded with devotees, who purchase gingerbread, 
strings of filberts, little coloured feathers and streamers, 
and a picture of the Madonna ; the whole being at- 
tached to a decorated cane, and borne along in triumph 
through the streets, to the melody of their fearful 
southern howl. 

Early on the day whereof we write the townsfolk 
turned out in gala dress of vivid colours, with yellow, 
crimson, or green aprons and kerchiefs ; trinkets of every 
description, which lie in pawn half the year, though they 
are certain to be redeemed for this day, and back combs 
of horn, cut and ornamented in grand devices. 

The peasants in those happier times — ere for the safety 
of Majesty they were forbidden to enter the capital in 
such crowds — still mingled freely with the citizens. 
Very rich and handsome were many of their costumes ; 
silks and satins heavy with gold lace, or cloth skirts 
curiously plaited and trimmed with gold and em- 
broidery ; large ponderous ear-rings about the diameter 
of a tea-cup, and covered thickly with seed-pearls ; gold 
chains wound many times round their bronzed necks ; 
rings on every finger — ^these formed a portion of their cos- 
tumes, and showed the fortimes of the wearers and their 
dots de mariage. Their hair was sometimes all drawn 
behind, then plaited fancifully, and fastened by a silver 
dart or by coloured ribbons. The lower orders esteem 
the purchase of this jewellery the safest mode of invest- 
ing their earnings ; they have no £aith in banks. 
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All the best fruit being treasured up against the 8th 
of September, peasants enter the town carrying well- 
charged baskets on their heads. Before the oidium^ 
grapes used to make their first appearance on this day 
in great varieties ; amongst others the moscatelle and 
the S. Gennelle, the latter an odd species about an inch 
in length, narrow and hard, but very sweet. Figs are 
pUed In baskets pyramid fashion, mth their crimson 
tips — from whence oozes a luscious drop of syrup — 
turned outwards ; sprigs of pink oleander are inserted 
between the rows of fruit, and contrast prettily with the 
bright green of the zuccha/reUe, as this second crop of 
small figs is called. Water, and other melons are 
heaped about the streets, or cut open on stalls ; ginger- 
bread stands covered with dainties — nuts and almond 
rock defying comparison; acquajuoli gaily decked, 
and with more work than hands to perform it — how 
describe a tenth part of the turmoil, confusion and 
exuberance that pervade the gladsome city of Naples at 
the Festa di Pi6 di Grotta ? 

Besides the peasants who thronged to the capital, 
hundreds of troops poured in during the preceding' 
night to take part in the ceremony. Many of these 
unfortunates, after their hard night's marching, and sub- 
sequent exposure to a southern sun throughout a whole 
burning September day, clad in full dress uniform, new 
for the occasion, would have again to march at least a 
stage out of the city when the pageantry ended. Several 
were the deaths consequent on such overwork and 
exposure. 

By ten o'clock A.M., the troops were on the move, 
their delicious bands filling the streets with melodious 
strains. Would that our military musicians were as 
harmonious, and patronised big drums, small drums. 
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and kettle drums, as Kttle as their Neapolitan confreres. 
40,000 or more troops used to assemble at Naples for 
this fete. By eleven o'clock they all converged towards 
the Largo Mercatello at the top of Toledo, thence to file 
off before the royal palace in the presence of the King. 

The Castelbiancos and Malafedes had tickets of ad- 
mission to the long balcony of the Foresteria Palace, 
from whence they could command a full view of the 
Court and of the review. Every window that presented 
even a glimpse, however distant of the gay scene, was 
filled with anxious spectators hours before the beginning 
of the show. Most of the private houses along Santa 
Lucia and the Eiviera di Chiaja were furnished with 
striped white and coloured awnings, which shaded the 
spectators and formed a bright coup^ceU, while vessels 
of war covered with flags and streamers were brought 
round and anchored off the Villa Eeale, thence to fire 
salutes during the royal progress. Truly it was a 
beautiful sight I 

"See Helen," whispered the Contessa, *^our noble 
sovereign and liege lord shows himself at last to his 
loving subjects." 

All eyes were instantly turned towards the magni- 
ficent palace, as at noon the King and Queen attended 
by their children and suite, and by other members of 
the Eoyal family, made their appearance on the balcony 
of the state apartments. 

. His Majesty wore the unsightly uniform of an in- 
fantry regiment : blue coat and brick-red trowsers. He 
was a tall and very stout man, with legs that seemed 
too small for his bulk ; he had the heavy Bourbon jowl, 
beetle brows, and — since 48 — iron grey hair and whis- 
kers. Such was Ferdinando IL di fdice memoria. 
The Queen, though a blaze of brilliants and enveloped 
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in white satin and lace, was a little, insignificant-look- 
ing woman, apparently ill both in body and mind, and 
without an atom of royal prestige about her. 

The young Duca di Calabria (Francis II.) more fool 
than sinner, stood next his father. He also possessed 
the heavy brows and ponderous chin common to his 
family, and strikingly resembled his youngest uncle the 
Conte di Trapani. For q. wonder he strove to look 
pleased and animated, and was profuse in his bows. 
When very young he was the idol of the army for the 
sake of his mother, who was much loved, but his evil 
education effectually destroyed this first favourable im- 
pression. So modest a youth did he become under 
careful training, that when required one day at Caserta 
by his august father to escort some imperial Eussian 
visitors to their carriage, he replied, 

*^Mi metto vergogna !" 

Subsequently, when at the proper age of eighteen, 
he was suffered for the first time to attend the repre- 
sentation of a ballet at S. Carlo, it was remarked that 
his thoughtful step-mother studiously endeavoured to 
secure his attention to herself; and by seating him with 
his back to the stage, she contrived to shield him effec- 
tually from all chance of corruption to his morals. 

His eldest half-brother, Conte di Trani, was near him, 
and was esteemed a clever, quick, intelligent youth, 
round whom all the Queen's schemes and plans were 
entwined. The princesses were ladylike, but pale, and 
rather plain girls. A gay throng of courtiers, ladies and 
field oflBcers filled the remainder of the long balcony. 

" Somehow one always imagines that a halo of 
dignity surrounds the persons of royalty," said the 
Contessa in a discreet aside. " How little the reality 
confirms the illusion ! " 
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Her words were intended only for Helen's eaxs, but a 
low voice responded to them. 

" Bien vrai, Madame la Comtesse, one might fancy 
yonder family party to be respectable members of the 
mezzo-ceto ! " 

It was Baron Torlone who spoke ; he had joined 
them unperceived. 

" Had you not better be more cautious in your re- 
marks, both of you?" asked Helen with a smile. 

"Ah I I perceive that Madame la Princesse has 
already adopted some of our Neapolitan habits of pru- 
dence. Mais elle a bien raison ; it is very necessary in 
this enlightened country." 

" Is that H. E. H. the Conte di S I see, standing 

next to the royal children ? He is their eldest uncle, 
I beUeve ? " 

" Non, non ; you won't see Aim at any such gather- 
ings I He detests ceremony, and never shows himself 
on public occasions, nor even attends state or family 

dinners at the palace. It is his brother Conte d'A , 

you perceive. Have you heard that the latter has been 
fitting up his apartments magnificently, wishing to 
entertain during this coming season ? " 

" Yes, so I have been told. On dit that his balls 
will be delightful." 

" Helas ! would have been — for they are vietati per 
ordine del nostro Ee I" 

" Oh, wherefore ? " exclaimed both ladies at once. 

The Baron first shrugged his shoulders and raised his 
eyebrows to express the unreasonableness of such a 
proceeding, and then looking stealthily round to beware 
of eavesdroppers, continued : — 

** A barbarous veto I But it is not etiquette to enter- 
tain under his Majesty's roof." 
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**The Conte di S gives concerts and private 

theatricals, does he not ? " 

" Voila, justement : he occupies his own private resi- 
dence ; the other brother lives at the palace." 

The troops now engaged their attention entirely as 
they filed past, their exquisite bands successively play- 
ing the Eoyal Hymn. They formed a splendid body 
of men, in their new and handsome accoutrements. 
Some of the regiments, amongst others the marines 
(for at Naples the two services are united), consisted of 
tall, picked men, and presented a most martial appear- 
ance. The cavalry in their showy blue and silver hussar 
dresses, were well mounted on steeds of a colour, and 
looked like so many gallant knights with their white- 
gloved hands. 

*^Fiiie fellows I as fine a set of men as ever I saw !'' 
exclaimed an old English officer who stood near Helen. 
"Pity they can't fight!" he continued after a pause, 
turning to her. 

*^ Nay, do not judge them so harshly till they are 
tried," she replied. 

" Ha 1 just so : but those fellows will never stop to 
be tried. Look at them, they are tall and well made, 
certainly, but they have no shoulders for work ; the 
wind alone of a good shot would knock them down like 
a set of ninepins I I was at the campo the other day, 
and watched their manoeuvres ; and very well they did 
them too. They are excellently got up to play at sol- 
diers ; but take my word for it, when it comes to the 
scratch there will be a aauve qui pent! eifui! fui! as 
the Maccaroni call it. Well, they have good long legs, 
ready prepared against all contingencies I " 

Helen smiled at this tirade, but in truth was rather 
vexed at what she chose to term the veteran's prejudice : 
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for she felt proud of the martial array her husband's 
countrymen presented, and was pleased to think that 
Naples could boast of such an army. 

Some of the artillery now filled the square, and the 
troops as they filed past commenced taking up their 
positions on the line of march : the infantry on the sea 
side, the cavalry — ^two deep where the width of the 
street allowed of it — next the houses. It was time to 
think of moving, and our friends with some diflBculty 
gained their carriages, and proceeded by the Strada di 
Chiaja to the house whence they were to view the pro- 
cession. Fortunately they were invited to a primo 
pianoy whence they would be sure of a perfect sight of 
the interiors of the state carriages. The streets were 
so crowded with pedestrians that they progressed with 
difficulty, though hurried on by the dread of encounter- 
ing the troops. However they at length reached their 
destination as the first column appeared in the Largo 
Vittoria. They found a brilliant party of natives and 
foreigners assembled in the apartments of their hostess. 
Some of the former had relatives amongst the troops, 
not only amid the officers, but likewise in the ranks, 
where many a Neapolitan gentleman begins his training 
for a military career. Smiles and nods were exchanged 
between these, which duty only permitted the militaires 
to acknowledge slightly, or as expressively as Italian 
eyes could &peak. 

The lancers with their red and white pennons formed 
a very pretty sight; but to English eyes the Swiss 
presented the most striking effect : their scarlet uni- 
forms recalled the red coats of our own dear country, 
and their fair hair, firm, thick-set forms, and acknow- 
ledged bravery, — ^not to speak of the handsome faces 
of some of their commanders — combined to win northern 
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hearts instanterl Not so with the Neapolitans. To 
them this spectacle of their humiliation was gall and 
wormwood; they hated the Swiss: and m 1848, when 
the gallant and unfortunate 4th regiment was decimated 
at Palermo, the Sicilians on their side gave vent also to 
their long-cherished detestation. Truly it is humiliating 
to be ruled by foreign mercenaries ; but if a people 
have an unfortunate distaste for the profession of arms 
— a profession which may once in a way entail the dire 
necessity of standing fire — what is to be done? 

The coup'd^ceil from the balconies was now most 
striking. Along the entire length of the Eiviera the 
houses were decked with coloured awnings, and the 
windows filled with gaily-dressed ladies, clad in delicate 
summer tints. The troops, infantry and cavalry, in 
their bright imiforms occupied the centre of the wide 
street, while, on the other side, the laburnums and 
acacias of the Villa Eeale threw a softening shade 
on the picturesque costumes of the peasants, who stood 
grouped without the railings, or had chairs in the 
gardens beneath the shelter of the trees to screen them- 
selves from the burning sun. 

Beyond, frigates, steamers and yachts were anchored 
to do honour to the f§te, each bedecked with flags and 
streamers, and lying motionless on the still, deep blue 
waters. The far-oflf coast of Sorrento, the fairy isle of 
Capri, and a cloudless sky completed the picture. 

By three o'clock the troops were all stationed at 
their posts. The mountain artillery, a newly-organised 
corps consisting of small cannon drawn by a single 
mule, attracted much attention; most of the heavy 
ordnance merely showed itself, and then left the ground ; 
but a portion remained in the open space near the 
palace of his Eoyal Highness the Conte di Siracusa. 
The rest of the soldiers had to bide their time, and 
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endure patiently the heat and exposure of the ensuing 
hours. One cavalry corps, whose colonel owned an 
apartment on the Chiaja, was treated by him to ices 
and refreshments as a pdssetema ; but not all the troops 
were equally favoured, and some of the unfortunate 
men excited pity as they mounted and dismounted 
from their bearskin saddles, removed their heavy helmets 
to wipe their throbbing temples, drank long draughts 
of iced water, or bought fresh fruit to cool their parched 
mouths. 

A little after four o'clock a gun fired from St. Elmo 
announced that the King had left the palace. There 
ensued immediately a bustle and clanging of swords, 
muskets, and lances along the ranks, as the troopers 
adjusted their saddles and remounted; while the in- 
• fantry, from lolling about talking with friends and ac- 
quaintances (many of the peasants being their relations, 
visiting the capital for the day), shouldered their weari- 
some muskets and closed in their disordered lines. 
General officers, or aides-de-camp, now galloped to and 
fro, giving hurried orders, and driving back the multi- 
tude which encroached too much. The balconies filled 
as by magic, and their occupants plumed themselves, 
and shook out their feathers and furbelows ; every eye 
was turned in the direction that the procession was to 
come. 

Castel del Ovo took up the salute, and the guns 
boomed forth in regular succession. 

" Is the church at Pi6 di Grotta large ? " inquired 
Helen. 

^^ Ma foiy non;" answered the Baron, "and I am 
thankful that I have no share in the pageant. They 
have enlarged it latterly, widened the approach, and 
formed a decent square in front, besides opening the 

VOL. I. u 
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new street to Mergellina from the church door, eo that 
the carriages by a short dMour need not return by the 
way they came: but even now the crowd near the 
chapel is fearful. A few years since, when the street 
was narrower, and the procession had to return by the 
same route, people were even crushed to death ; amongst 
others, the Marchese del Vasto, who was one of the 
chamberlains in attendance on his majesty." 

"Frightftd!" exclaimed the Contessa, but as she 
spoke a sharp report from the frigate nearest the castle 
made her start, and diverted her attention. The va- 
rious men-of-war took up the firing in turn, as the pro- 
cession advanced on its way. It was not a thundering 
British salute, which biursts in one united deafening 
roar, but an irregular dropping fire intermingled with 
the guns from the two castles, which did not by any 
means have the same grand effect. 

First came some of the Alabardieri, carrying muskets 
and wearing ponderous bearskin head-pieces, white 
uuTnentionableSf and long black gaiters ; solemn, fine 
looking men. Then an elegant state carriage, all gold 
and glass, surmounted by an enormous crown and 
snowy plumes, and drawn by eight splendid horses. It 
was empty, and represented the State, or Crown. Nine 
pages followed clad in an antique di'ess of blue and 
silver, with wands in their hands, and plumed bonnets 
on their heads. But alas I truth compels us to say 
that these were no youthful scions of noble houses, but 
very ordinary men ; some even of a certain age, walked 
as if they were unused to their smart costumes, or were 
suffering from — corns. These were immediately suc- 
ceeded by another almost equally splendid carriage also 
surmounted by a crown and feathers, and containing 
their Majesties alone. 
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The King was dressed in a military uniform with those 
hideous red trousers ; the Queen, in white, one mass of 
jewels, her train spread out on the front seat. Both 
continued to bow imceasingly right and left, looking up 
at the balconies, and acknowledging with marked 
courtesy the salutations of their occupants. But Her 
Majesty, whose health was then very indiflferent, ap- 
peared to be miserably ill and thin. 

A splendid staff of general officers accompanying the 
commander-in-chief followed closely, blazing with orders, 

and mounted on beautiful chargers. Principe d' I a, 

a tall, venerable-looking man with white hair ; Conte 

d' A di C 0, of truly martial bearing and noble 

carriage; General S , at once the favourite and 

buffoon of His Majesty, short and fat ; S i,' general 

and admiral in one ; and a host of others too numerous 
to specify. Some moimted Gruardie del Corpo (all 
gentlemen) came next. 

Then the Duca di Calabria, attended by an old officer. 
He was very smiling, and scanned the fair occupants of 
the balconies narrowly. More Guardie del Corpo. And 
now the bands ceased playing the National Hymn, and 
gave a different martial air to the rest of the Eoyal 
Family. This occasioned much jangling " out of tune ; " 
as some of the regiments performed the first, and others 
the second march, according to their positions on the 
Chiaja. The Conte di Trani and his younger brothers 
followed in separate carriages drawn by six horses ; they 
wore different uniforms according to their military rank, 
and were attended by old officers, except one little 
fellow who was still in petticoats, and sat perched on a 
high seat, playing with some toys or bonbons spread 
out on a table before him. Two ladies occupied the 
front seat and looked after this young gentleman, who 

n 2 
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apparently enjoyed the fine show immensely. Two or 
three other carriages contained the Princesses, two and 
two, with their attendants ; the last was an infant in 
arms held by a baglia, in a gorgeous costume, who sat 
in solitary state at the back of the carriage, and doubt- 
less took all the honour to herself. Pity the lot of the 
two ladies who sat opposite her I 

All these were almost literally glass coaches and 
very splendid; they were drawn by six horses, and 
attended by running footmen, bareheaded, and clad in 
the state red liveries. The King's stables were well filled 
with thorough-breds, while most of the royal coachmen 
and grooms were English ; but as the whole concern was 
farmed, His Majesty, after all, only hired his horses 
like humbler folk. 

Principe Liugi, Conte d' Aquila, and his plain little 
consort came next in order, each looking carefully out 
of separate windows, followed by H. E. H. the Conte di 
Trapani, with his tall, ungainly niece-wife. Then many 
simpler coaches filled with attendants, the procession 
closed by a body of cavalry. 

The balconies were soon emptied, as people gladly 
sought the cool interiors of houses to partake of re- 
freshments. The vast multitude of spectators swayed 
and rocked, as they likewise looked after the inner 
man, and purchased acqua-fresca and sambuco, or 
li/monata^ taralli^ fruit, &c. Vendors cried their va- 
rious delicacies, and were eagerly surrounded by the 
famishing troops, half fainting beneath the weight of 
their dress, worn in such scorching sunshine. It is 
almost proverbial that the 8th of September is a day 
of intense heat, and the minor troubles of these soldiers 
remind one sadly of the martyrdom endured by our 
own unfortunate regiments in the tropics, who are con- 
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demned to wear clothing only suited to our uncertain 
and chilly clime. The same system prevails at Naples, 
where throughout the suflfocating summer nights they 
are forced to put on their great coats. 

The ships and castles were hushed, and people's ears 
enjoyed a short respite from their noise. But about 
five o'clock they again sounded the alarm, and soon all 
was bustle and preparation. 

The procession returned in similar order, and imme- 
diately in its rear the troops began forming to quit the 
ground. Some turning up back streets to gain their 
casernes, others marching down the Eiviera, to be 
suddenly stopped by other regiments seeking perhaps 
to enter a cross lane. Carriages filled with gaily dressed 
people trying to reach their homes ; pedestrians, chil- 
dren, dogs, all scared, screaming, hurried, rushing 
under horses' legs, or charging an advancing column of 
infantry in their dread of the cavalry, — such is the " con- 
fusion worse confounded" which succeeds the parade 
and show of the ceremony. Darkness in that southern 
clime gathers apace, and 

" The trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! " 

They hide the dust, dirt, and mud that defile the 
streets, erst while filled with gay loungers and ex- 
pectant gazers. 

" The calm majestic presence of the night " 

conceals all the uuseemly, and one only hears the 
measured tramp of many feet, as regiment after re- 
giment marches by to seek the longed-for resting-place. 
Soft strains of music and sweet notes fill the still 
evening air, and kindle a dreamy emotion in the hearts 

U3 
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of listeners. The stars shine out one by one and light 
up the dark blue vault of heaven, while — like a shift- 
ing scene in some fairy ballet — the illuminated vessels 
loose their anchors, and are slowly towed by invisible 
agents back to their accustomed moorings. 

A bank of clouds rests on Anacapri, around whose 
crest the summer lightning plays, silvering and tinting 
its fleecy crown like glistening mother-o'-pearl. 

The fSte of Pi^ di Grotta is ended for this year. 
Country people wind their weary way homewards over 
many a long, tedious mile, beguiling the time with 
monotonous chants and songs ; the young and fair rest 
their excited heads, and lie down to dream of whispered 
words and softened tones; troops march dusty and 
heated along the rough country roads,* after their day 
of severe endurance; and Majesty seeks repose from 
state and ceremonial on a harder and more anxious 
pillow than belongs to the meanest peasant in the 
land! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Helen's greatest happiness consisted in writing long, 
loving letters to her dear home, detailing every the 
most trivial incident of her daily life, but describing it 
instinctively in colours brighter far than the reality. 
But for worlds she would not have grieved those dear 
ones with acc(5unts of the petty vexations of her new 
home ; besides, what was there to relate ? She scarce 
acknowledged to herself that she was ever disappointed, 
or lonely, or friendless. She only thought that she 
herself was to blame, that her disposition must be a dis- 
contented, unreasonable one ; or, perhaps, the sirocco 
was the cause of her low spirits; and truly Helen's 
bloom was far less brilliant than when she first reached 
Naples, her spirits were less buoyant, her strength was 
more unequal. 

One autimin day when she had been anxiously wait- 
ing for the arrival of the usual budget from the Priory, 
Jones at length entered bearing the wished-for packet, 
but with a countenance that seemed both perplexed and 
angry. 

" Are those the letters, Jones ? Oh, give them to me 
quick I " cried Helen, seeing that her maid still held 
and examined them, waiting for her looks to be ques- 
tioned. 

" Yes, my lady, here's the letters ! " she continued 

n 4 
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to hold them ; " hut I think, my lady, somehody has 
been and read them." 

" Eead my letters ? Nonsense, Jones, let me see 
them;" and taking the packet, Helen examined the 
covers. Yes ; they had been opened and torn in the 
act, and afterwards they had been carefully resealed 
with the common red sealing-wax of the country, 

" WTio can have dared do such a thing ? " indig- 
nantly asked Helen with flashing eyes and heightened 
colour. " Who brought them ? " 

" The postman, my lady ; I took them myself, for I 
met him at the door as I was returning from making 
your purchases." 

" Were they in this state then ? " 

" Yes, my lady ; and I asked the man who did it, but 
he shrugged his shoulders and only said, * Vi dico 
bugla ! ' buglay indeed ! A pack of good-for-nothing 
storytellers " but honest Jones was venting her in- 
dignation to the four walls, Helen having started in 
search of her husband. 

She found him, as usual, en dishabille, leaning out of 
his balcony, smoking and spitting into the street below. 
His wife's hasty entrance made him turn round, when 
her indignant face quite astonished the lazy Neapolitan. 
He raised his eyebrows, and removed his cigar from his 
lips to inquire what excited her. 

** That ! " showing him the torn covers. " Who can 
have had the impertinence to examine my letters?" 

" Is that all ? Non ti metier Tielle furie for such a 
trifle ! Per Bacco ! son tutto audato from the start 
you gave me." 

Helen winced perceptibly. 

" Wlio has done it ? " she repeated. 

" Who ? Why the police to be sure ; they examine 
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every letter, keep what they please, and deliver the 
harmless ones to their owners." 

" But, G-aetano, how dare they open yours ? You 
are a noble of the land, it is insulting to you ! " 

" Forse ; but, nobles or beggars, we are all treated 
alike here." 

" And why do you submit to it ? " exclaimed the 
indignant Englishwoman. " It must be a mistake ! 
write to the Postmaster and make him explain, or in- 
quire into the matter." 

" Corpo di Bacco ! You are mad, Elena ! Instead of 
the Postmaster answering me, I should receive a polite 
invitation from the Minister of Police to pay him a 
visit ! " 

" Ma percMy Gaetano ? Surely you will not submit 
to this affront ? " 

" Perch^ ? ^ V avete mai letto it libra del perchh ? 
Leggetelo e lo saprete!^^^ and he pinched his wife 
under the chin as he laughingly quoted Goldoni. 

" This is no laughing matter, Gaetano," she replied, 
much provoked by his careless indifference. " How 
can I write home freely, or how can they do so to me, 
if our letters are to be examined and treated in this 
manner ? " 

" Ah ! ora ci siamo, bella mia ; you cari't do it. 
I've told you often that you had better be cautious as 
to what you say or write — or even hear and receive — 
because, in this happy country of ours, even ^ le siepi 
sentano.^ " 

** Do you mean that I am not to write about what I 
think and feel, nor tell my father and mother what is 
passing around me ? " 

" I do mean it, if you don't wish us to live at His 
Majesty's expense in the Eoyal domain of Monte- 
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sarchio ! My maxrying an Englishwoman and a Pro- 
testant has made me a marked man, wherefore the 
least you can do is to be cautious." 

" And do you really intend to take no notice of this 
matter ? " 

" Gm," puflBng away composedly. 

" Oh, Graetano I how can men of your rank in the 
country put up calmly with such insult ? " 

" JIf a, Jiglia mia!^^ he exclaimed pettishly, " che 
c'^ da fare?'' 

" Do ? Fight, struggle, die, anything rather than 
submit to such vile slavery 1 " 

Castelbianco laughed loud and long at his angry little 
wife's vehemence and excitement, while she, with all 
her English sentiments and free opinions galled to the 
quick, hurried from the room. 

That evening they were to dine at the British 
Minister's. Helen could not forget the events of the 
morning, though she made no further mention of them 
to her husband, who also carefully avoided the subject. 
Her spirits were in consequence depressed, and she 
entered society with a heavy heart. 

The guests were chiefly Italian, as the season of the 
year precluded the possibility of inviting foreigners, 
who rarely arrived till later. The Contessa di Malafede 
was there, and sat opposite Helen at dinner, both being 
handed in by Neapolitan nobles. 

Helen found her cavalier. Count Griulio, singularly 
heavy and unentertaining, and after some fruitless 
attempts at keeping up a conversation, both fell into a 
silence which allowed the lady's thoughts to wander 
at large to her great content. The party, though not a 
large one, was very silent and formal ; hardly a whisper 
was to be heard, and even the attachiSy who sat together 
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at one end of the oblong table, were only intent on 
their plates, or leaning back listlessly in their chairs. 

A sudden noise made by a careless footman roused 
Helen, when glancing at her ms^a-vis, she saw the 
Contessa's eyes, full of merriment and meaning, fixed 
upon her. Helen looked an inquiry, whereupon the 
Contessa, by sundry frowns, winks, and other equally 
unintelligible signs, endeavoured to draw her attention 
to some passing event. Helen smiled and shook her 
head, and then thinking that the Contessa was perhaps 
alluding to her companion, she glanced opposite at the 
Duca di Formo. 

He sat with grave, unmoved countenance, occasion- 
ally however darting a look at Count Giulio, and 
then towards the end of the table at Castelbianco. 
Helen followed the glance, but the trio were apparently 
as statuesque as the rest of the guests. She was about 
to resume her meditations when her eyes were attracted 
by her neighbour's hands. Eesting just above the table 
cloth, the fingers moved with lightning speed, then 
suddenly stopped as the Count looked at Castelbianco. 
His hands were similarly employed — the Duca di 
Formo followed suit, and then Helen understood the 
Contessa's hints. 

These three heroes were enlivening the monotony of 
the feast^ by carrying on a private conversation with 
their fingers, doubtless in ridicule of passing events. 
They were too quick and expert, however, for Helen to 
follow their movements, though her husband had once 
taught her the finger alphabet to amuse her. She was 
now heartily vexed that he should join in such folly : 
what would others think of Neapolitan manners ? 

The Contessa said, sotto voce, the moment they were 
in the drawing-room : — 
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" Did you ever see anything so cool, Helen ? I quite 
startled the Duca di Formo, by inquiring if it was 
considered polite at Naples to converse with one's 
fingers at a large dinner-party ? The creature looked 
so confused. 

" And you too. Monsieur le Prince," addressing Cas- 
telbianco, who just then joined them, "I noticed your 
expertness with your fingers, and was just then con- 
gratulating Madame upon your skill." 

He laughed : " What was to be done ? On s'ennuie a 
mourir ce soir ; an3rthing for a little divertimento ! " 

Helen turned away, leaving these two to laugh to- 
gether, and entered into conversation with one of the 
Legation staff who joined her. The badness of the 
opera — the emptiness and dullness of the town — the 
weather, all were touched upon severally, and thoroughly 
exhausted. The guests sat about in little knots sipping 
their tea or cofi^ee, and — Helen for one — watching 
the clock for the arrival of the hour when they should 
be free. Novices examined the pictures and rare 
curiosities with which the rooms were crowded, while 
habituSSy who knew them all off by rote, counted the 
worked cushions over again, and noted any recent 
additions to their number. 

For something to talk about, Helen mentioned the 
treatment which had befallen her letters : Mr. March-- 
mont laughed — 

"Ha — just like them! I hope their curiosity was 
repaid by something worth reading ? Depend upon it, 
they keep a sharp look-out upon you, lest you should 
corrupt your husband's good manners ! " 

" And is all foreign correspondence similarly treated?" 
asked Helen. 

" All — or a great part of — that carried on by the 
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natives: that is why they are so eager for us to forward 
their correspondence. By the way that reminds me, — 
I will send any letters you care about, and the answers 
may likewise come through me; thus by dispatching 
common-place billets through the regular post, filled 
with praises of the government and abuse of the liberals, 
you will be high in their good esteem ! " 

Helen laughed as she returned her sincere thanks for 
the boon ; this offer lifted a great weight off her heart. 

" You must be reasonable, however, in what you 
send," continued Mr. Marchmont, ^^ because at stray 
intervals the Foreign Office people wake up from their 
lethargy, and give one a rap on the knuckles for being 
good-natured to friends. As to, the public, they look 
upon us as bona fide postmen: one man sent his ser- 
vant the other morning to inquire when our bag would 
leave, that he might have his letters in readiness ; a 
lady, also a stranger, expected us to forward her business 
correspondence, and both these worthies were rather 
surprised when we declined the honour of assisting 
them. Just fancy, a stranger walked into the Chan- 
cellerie the other day, and asked where he should go to 

buy a new hat ? I said he might go to the I must 

not say where to ears polite ! " 

Helen was much amused, and her talkative com- 
panion continued : — 

" It is on a par with the rest of their ideas : all these 
travellers that rush on the Continent from some back 
lane in the City, imagine that we are only paid to en- 
tertain them. They leave their cards, and thereupon 
expect to be asked to dinner, and have the entrie to all 
society as a matter of course ; and when they are disap- 
pointed, they send a letter full of complaints to the 
* Times.' Did you ever hear of such absurdity ?" 
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^^I suppose," returned Helen smiling, "they think 
you are paid to do something or other, and as they see 
no signs of your being overworked, they wish to provide 
you vith occupation which may at least redound to their 
benefit I " 

" Not overworked ? Here, Harold" (calling to a die- 
away attacks lost in the depths of a comfortable arm- 
chair), "Madame la Princesse thinks we are not worked 
hard enough, whereas I heard no end of groans to-day 
from you while labouring at a lengthy despatch I " 

"Lengthy, indeed 1" drawled out Harold, shifting 
one leg over the other, " I couldn't finish it, because 
Thorley " (another atta^hi) " was grilling a steak over 
the fire, and waiting for me to take my turn; so I wrote 
the first page and sent it off to the Consul to sign, and 
nothing would do but he must tiun over and discover 
that the rest was wanting ! Too bad, wasn't it ? " 

" What did he do ? " 

"Do? Why he returned it under cover to you, 
Marchmont, and thought I should catch it ; but you 
were out, so I opened the packet and saved my credit," 

" I was not far wrong in my estimation of your daily 
work, was I ? " asked Helen, as she rose to take her 
departure. " You remind me of the diplomates who 
said 'they had nothing to do and they did it/^^^ 

" Don't tell tales, however, Madame la Princess^ ; " 
and Mr. Harold offered his arm to hand her to her 
carriage. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Henceforward Helen's correspondence was under no 
restriction, and she could write home without fear of 
her letters being read and misinterpreted by the 
wretched folly of the tyrant police. Gaetano, she per- 
ceived, was likewise rendered more easy by this ar- 
rangement, for although he was unwilling to check her 
fondness for her old home friends in these early days 
of their married life, he still knew full well that both 
his peace and safety required them to keep aloof from 
English ties; a hard thing to make Helen compre- 
hend and willingly agree to, but imperative never- 
theless. 

The Neapolitan had imagined, that by entirely re- 
moving his wife, at her present tender age, from the 
influence of her parents, and from the habits of her 
country, he might mould her to his will, and make her 
a good subject of King Ferdinand ; but hitherto he had 
seen nothing in Helen to warrant such a hope. On the 
contrary, he discovered that their opinions diflfered on 
many matters very materially, and though always gentle 
and loving to him, he found it very difficult to remove 
her early impressions. 

Her obstinacy — as he called it — in continuing a 
Protestant, and in regularly attending her church, was 
a sore vexation to him; he had not expected such a 
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lengthened opposition. As to religion having anything 
to do with it, Helen might be a Jewess, or an Infidel, 
for aught he really cared, but he disliked the frequent 
questions addressed to him by friends as to his wife's 
creed, and "when la Signora Principessina would 
enter the fold of the true Church," et cetera. All this 
was very mortifying, and though he spoke little on the 
subject to Helen, who carefully avoided religious dis- 
cussions, he was not so silent to the confessor, and to 
his mother, who were both equally impatient at the 
delay. Padre Calvi was often at the Palazzo Castel- 
bianco, and Helen felt much pleasure in his society ; 
besides his agreeable manners, he was evidently much 
better educated than the generality of his countrymen, 
and his acquaintance with England and the English 
was alone a letter of introduction to her. The wily 
priest saw his advantage, and though he carefully ab- 
stained from religious arguments and discussions, it was 
easy enough for him to introduce topics of conversation 
which might exhibit his views on morals and faith in 
general, in the most favourable light. 

Insensibly Helen learnt to value his good opinion, to 
seek his advice in anv little difficulties with her mother- 
in-law, that harassed her daily life ; this in his charac- 
ter of ami de la maison^ was allowable, and to all he 
listened patiently, willingly, and generally in a fr^jsik, 
kind manner undertook to smooth away difficulties. 
And he usually succeeded. The poor girl imagined she 
had found " a friend in need " in her dreary home, and 
consequently filled her letters with his praises when she 
wrote to the Priory. 

The good rector, Mr. Hill, had been laid up 
with a severe illness, when Helen first mentioned her 
meeting with Padre Calvi, who claimed acquaintance 
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with her old friend. He had therefore merely returned 
her a message through Mrs. Mowbray, confirming the 
priest's account, but when he remarked how constantly 
she continued to name him, Mr. Hill grew alarmed, 
and determined to write to her at length himself, as 
soon as his strength would permit, and caution her 
against too much intimacy with such a personage — 
in fact against " playing with edged tools." 

This letter, owing to many causes, was delayed longer 
than the writer had intended, so that fortunately it was 
despatched after Mr. Marchmont had so kindly given 
Helen permission to receive and send her correspondence 
through him. Otherwise it is doubtful whether she 
would ever have got it. 

When Jones, receiving the packet from the messenger 
of the legation, brought it to her mistress, the latter, 
shutting herself into her own sanctum, proceeded to con 
its contents at leisure, dwelling fondly on every word 
and name connected with the happy home of her child- 
hood. It ran thus: — 

"My dear Helen, 

" I fear you will have black-balled me long 
ago, for not having written oftener to acknowledge all 
the kind messages to me, contained in your letters to 
thd* Priory. I trust, however, that Mrs. Mowbray has 
endeavoured to make my peace, by mentioning to you 
my late severe illness, which has robbed me of nearly 
all the little strength I before possessed. I am still 
very weak, and unable to do any duty, but my curate, 

Mr. ^ is all that I could desire, is unremitting in 

his labours, and has the advantage of youth, as well as 
zeal on his side. So that I hope and pray that my 
people may not have suffered through my sickness. 'So 

YOL. I. X 
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I words can tell the kindness and sympathy I have r( 

ceived from all, yoor own dear father and mother h 
j eluded, who have daily visited, and kept me well provide 

with dainties from the hot houses. 

** Last Sunday for the first time, I was able to go 1 
my dear church, and though not yet able to officiate, 
was inexpressibly grateful to the Giver of all Crood, fi 
being permitted once more to praise Him in His ow 
house ! The day was mild and lovely, and the sun 
rays poured in through the stained windows, lightin 
up every cornice and pointed arch, and resting in tn 
\ mulous, softened lines on the spot where you were woi 

to sit. I thought of you, dear child, and prayed fc 

you, who were then also kneeling, I trusted, in yoi 

distant foreign chapel, and forming one of that Uttl 

: community which clings so faithfully to the mothe: 

church. It is a comfort to me to feel that you Jiave 
chapel to go to, and though well understanding tl 
diflSculties you may have to encoimter, yet I beseec 
I you to be constant in attending Protestant worshii 

! You are now thrown so completely among Roma 

Catholics, that you should seize every opportunity < 

joining the services of your own beautiful Liturgy, thi 

you may not grow * luke-warm.' And this leads me 1 

, a subject upon which I have thought much during tl 

weary watchings of my illness. 

** Your letters contain frequent and honourable mei 
J tion of one Padre Calvi, who told you when and ho 

I he had met me in this village. His account was pei 

■ fectly correct, and I remember being much struck wit 

' his cultivated mind and devotion to religion — to hi 

religion. This is all in his favour j but, Helen, it i 
' likewise good reason why you should not be intimat 

^ with him. It is a part of his creed, a part of his chU 
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to convert, — or rather to pervert, — members of other 
churches to his own belief ; and, though I have every 
trust in your good intentions, it is not right for you to 
court danger. He might perchance unsettle your mind, 
and make you waver in your opinions, which would 
entail the most disastrous consequences, placed as you 
now are among foreigners, with no guide at hand to 
lead you out of the labyrinth. 

" Be advised, Helen, and do not suffer him ever to 
tempt you into religious discussions : be scrupulous, in 
spite of opposition, in attending your own Church re- 
gularly, and do not let angry words or the world's 
laughter induce you to lay aside those habits of devo- 
tion and attention to God's most Holy Word in which 
you have been educated. 

Many, alas! think that much is excusable abroad 
which they would never dream of doing in England. 
Many associate freely with people with whom they 
would blush to be seen speaking in their own country ; 
and when asked why they thus cast off all sense of 
decency and propriety, they can give no better reason 
or excuse than that on the Continent people are not 
expected to be strict; it would be absurd, impos- 
sible! They forget that it is such conduct as this 
which gives foreigners good cause for holding our re- 
ligion in contempt. These see but little firmness, 
self-denial, or faith in its votwies, and our Church is 
coiisequently lowered in their estimation, and her laws 
are despised I 

^^ My child, this ought not to be ! 

" If it be our duty to attend to these things in our 
own country, much more are we bound to be careful 
and watchful in those lands where our dear Church 
suffers reproach. We are there much more accountable 

Z 2 
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for every idle word or deed that may give a handle • to 
her enemies to triumph over her. Many whose devotion 
is a mere matter of habit find it difficult to * fight the 
good fight of faith ' when standing alone, unsupported 
by public opinion ; they yield a little thing at first, — ^is 
it not a little one ? ' they cry, — and they end by giving 
up everything! But those who believe because they 
* love much ' are faithful unto the end ! * He that 
is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much.' 

*^ By this time, doubtless, you will be thinking that 
my letter is almost as prosy as one of my own sermons; 
and yet I fancy I know my little Helen well enough 
not to • doubt how she will receive advice coming from 
one of her oldest and truest friends. I have no fear of 
your earnest desire to walk in the * straight paths,' 
but you are less able to discern the dangers that sur- 
round you than a looker-on ; one, too, whose fears are 
sharpened by the afiection he bears his child, — for 
you, Helen, and all my parishioners are in one sense 
my children ! 

"The Priory is now in great beauty; the lovely 
autumn tints are beginning to vary Nature's universal 
garb of summer green. To an old man like me this 
season is ever full of warning and instruction, — yet of 
rest and peace lik-ewise, — and is far more striking than 
the brighter spring. 

*^ Your father and mother are both looking and feeling 
hearty and well. I will not say they do not miss your 
sunny smile and tender care, but, as your happiness is 
theirs, they are satisfied things should be as God has 
ordered them. As to your particular favourites and 
pensioners, I have been prevented from seeing them 
myself, owing to my illness, but I hear pf them and 
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that all are well, except Mary Luke, who died lately of 
old age. Poor James, the cotter, wanted to know the 
other day how his Missus could send you a basket 
of first-rate Eibstone pippins, and was quite an un- 
believer in my veracity when I assured him that 
Naples was further away than London ! 

" Your old nurse makes constant inquiries after her 
^ dear Miss Helen ; ' she never gives you your honours, 
neither I fear do I very often ; but for all that, pray 
believe me your sincere friend and well-wisher, 

"G. Hill. 

" Pray present my best compliments to the Prince." 

Need we say how often Helen perused this dearly- 
prized letter ? Her tears fell also, not those of grief or 
doubt ; but her heart was touched by such evidence of 
thoughtfulness and tender care for her in her new home. 
Kneeling then in the solitude of her chamber, she 
prayed for strength and guidance from on high, and 
sought a blessing on her distant, faithful friend. 

The window was open, admitting the balmy western 
breeze which fanned her sweet upturned face and 
gently stirred her silken hair. The calm waters of the 
bay glittered in the bright sunbeams, and snowy sails 
flew across their smooth surface like the light fleecy 
clouds that relieved the intense blue of the heavens 
above. The acacia and orange trees in the garden 
rustled their leaves softly, musically, and " the sweet 
breath of flowers" formed the incense that accompanied 
Helen's simple, earnest devotions to the Throne of 
Mercy. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

The hot summer was ended, autumn had passed away, 
and the month of November was fully entered upon. 
Not that dismal, suicidal, foggy season of our own 
melancholy clime, but the bright, sunny, and still genial 
month when St. Martin's summer struggles hard to be 
mistaken for its predecessor. The Neapolitans and the 
old residents were once more established in their winter 
quarters, anxiously counting the days that must elapse 
ere any gaieties would begin, and speculating, according 
to annual custom, as to how many balls his Majesty 
would give. Privileged people nodded their heads sig- 
nificantly, and whispered to their friends that ''their 
information was certain : the state apartments were 
being prepared for festivities ; his Majesty would come 
to Naples for his name-day, the 12th of January, and 
give several balls during the Carnival, — perhaps even a 
bal costamS,^^ 

Ladies were beginning already to examine their 
wardrobes and send orders to Paris, racking their brains 
and ruining their husbands to provide suitable attire 
for such extraordinary occasions. 

" A bal costumS? Delightful ! It was to be given 
also for the good of trade, — such an excellent motive ; 
besides, so much money would be lavished on the other 
fetes, the half ruined tradesmen would hold up their 
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heads once more, blessings on King Ferdinand ! " cried 
shopkeepers and dancers alike. 

But then came the matter-of-fact question, how were 
the invito to provide separate toilettes for each ball ? 
It would not be etiquette to be seen twice in the same 
attire at Court, and a fancy dress would half ruin many 
a poor noble ! Hitherto a Neapolitan lady with blood, 
centuries old,, coursing beneath her sallow skin, but 
with a purse considerably lighter than was desirable, 
could indulge annually in a new Court robe, and trans- 
form that of the preceding year into an ordinary 
ball-dress; but now what was to be done? There 
could be no absenting themselves ; their splendid, in- 
comparable brilliants were inalienable, and they might 
be starving while they owned diamonds such as only 
Neapolitan nobles can boast of! 

Nevertheless the prospect of gaiety was very charm- 
ing, and young and old practised their steps with greater 
diligence than ever. Signer de Gaetano, the court 
dancing-master, was in request from early morn till 
late at night, so that even his erect figure was seen at 
last to droop a hair's breadth out of the perpendicular 
through bodily fatigue ; and the attendant musician 
relaxed in his attempts to conceal his fiddle beneath a 
scanty cloak ! 

November had arrived. Vendors of coral and lava 
ornaments were on the look out for travellers ; servants 
quitted resident families to be in readiness to take ser- 
vice with the generous forastieri ; lodging-letters raised 
their rents to higher rates than usual, and would then 
be surprised at the close of the season that strangers 
had preferred the more reasonable hotel prices ; beggars 
emerged from their summer haunts; hackney-coach 
drivers cracked their whips incessantly, and waiters 

X 4 
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stood ready armed with snowy napkins at hotel doors. 
Calabresi — those distracting tormentors who excite the 
sjrmpathy of foreigners, and in reality are well-to-do 
posaidenti — swarmed about the streets, dancing, scream- 
ing, and puflBng at their bagpipes with lusty lungs; 
while street singers and guitar players ^^ jangled out of 
time." And lastly, at stray intervals was to be seen 
with careless, sauntering gait, 

" A here and thereian," 

clad in loose paletot, something like a carter's frock ; 
ponderous boots and gaiters, and wearing a beard rival- 
ling that of a Turk (to evidence, that in happy England 
this treasure of man's heart is not clipped by barbarous 
governmental scissors, as it is in Naples.) A wide- 
awake carefully enveloped in linen folds or gauzy veil, 
and a formidable stick, ever ready to thrash cheating 
cabdrivers (who laugh and joke the while a nimble 
urchin lightens the hero's pockets), complete the tout 
ensemble of a modern Briton. 

Yes, as a solitary swallow betokens the approach of 
summer, so the first Britisher in the streets of Naples 
announces that winter has arrived ! 

*^ But where," asks the reader, " are the signs of a 
tyrant's rule? Where the policeman's staff, the despair- 
ing eye, the breaking spirit ? I thought that one-half 
of Naples was dying lingeringly in gaol, the other 
cursing their rulers and plotting revolution ! " 

Dear reader, will you plot for and revolutionise 
Naples? Will you fight her battles, drive away the 
tyrant, liberate the country, and give her laws, law- 
givers, and better rulers ? If so, you may likely enough 
receive the thanks of a people. Perhaps they may 
cry evviva ! with lusty lungs, wondering the while at 
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your energy in a foreign cause, especially if the weather 
be hot ; otherwise do not look for a revolution in bella 
Napoli. Neapolitans will shrug their shoulders, turn 
up their eyes, and let "crocodile tears" delude the 
pitying stranger, but they will do no more. 

Policemen in mufti will still parade the streets, and 
balls and operas continue ; and King Bombino will rule 
his faithful subjects unless the name of Garibaldi scare 
him from his throne ! A panic may drive him away, — 
Garibaldi may do so ; but the Neapolitans ? Never I * 

The weekly receptions at Palazzo C , — that 

Tieutral ground (?) of politicians, — had commenced. 
They were pleasant enough, certainly, and the smooth 
surface of the societe presented only a ci'owd of smiling 
faces, fashionable toilettes, and unexceptionable names. 
Doubtless no one thought of anything more weighty 
than the last new opera and the favourite danseuse, 

"I hardly expected to meet you here, Madame la 
Princesse," exclaimed Mr. Marchmont, as he seated 
himself at Helen's side. < 

" Wherefore, may I ask ? " 

^^ Parce que^ I imagined that Palazzo Castelbianco 
would never have resisted the detonations that exploded 
at its base this evening ! " • 

^^ Oh ! were they not dreadful ? I confess the noise 
frightened me; it lasted so long. The Prince told 
me that it was in honour of some saint; where was 
it?" 

" At the foot of your rock ; and yonder is the prime 
mover of the crash, receiving the compliments of the 
world on her piety ! I wish she would prove it in some 
other way than by deafening heretic ears ! " and Mr. 

♦ The above was written before the late change of government at 
Naples. Has not the event proved its correctness ? 
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Marchmont drew Helen's attention to an elegant^ 
handsome woman who was the centre of an admiring 
throng. 

" La Princess de ! What had she to do with 

it ? " asked Helen, in surprise. 

** She is the patroness of the Church of Santa , 

and gets up these noisy demonstrations at intervals. 
You will hear the same every evening for a week ! " 

" But she is the last person I should have imagined 
likely to be a devotee ! " 

Mr. Marchmont smiled. " She is very clever and 
fascinating, and is made much of by a naughty world ; 
it is well, therefore; to have a religious fit occasionally. 
I assure you there is as much fashion in religion at 
Naples as in our own West-end popular chapels, which 
I always esteem the greatest mockery of what should be 
grave and sacred." 

" Too true." 

" Another incongruity, which may serve as a pendant 
to our fair saint in ball attire, is aflPorded by those two 
elderly gentlemen standing not very far from each other. 
The one with hooked nope, eagle eyes, and glittering 

star on his breast, is the Director of Police, B ; and 

the other little mean-looking animal is his victim, the 
Duea di S ." 

" The Impresario of S. Carlo ? " asked Helen. 

" The same. The other night at the opera, between 
the acts, one of our stafif was despatched with a message 
to the Duca di S from our minister. Harold en- 
tered the box, delivered his ambassade, and, after an 
interchange of civilities, retired. He of the hooked 
nose spied the meeting, went round to the manager, 
summoned him into the public passage, and there, in 
the presence of many bystanders, grossly insulted the 
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Duca, and took him to task for receiving an English 
attache in his opera box, using a very coarse expression 
in reference to the former." ^ 

" And what did the Duca di S do ? " inquired 

Helen, much astonished. 

" * Do ? ' Bear it, to be sure ! My dear Princess, I 
perceive that you still know very httle of the Nea- 
politans! He remonstrated, however, and explained 
that Harold had been sent to him with a message from 
the English minister. This mattered not; the Duca 
was ordered never to receive him again. The Duca 
replied that in that case he must refuse entrance to all 
his friends, even to his wife and family ; he could not 
offer such a marked affront to one of his personal ac- 
quaintance. And so the matter stands. The Impre- 
sario occupies his official box at S. Carlo in solitary 
state, and his wife is dependent on her friends for a 
seat in theirs." 

^^ What a scandalous thing ! How can a nobleman 
hold up his head after such an insult ? " 

" Verily, it takes a good deal to make a Neapolitan 
noble feel shame ! But really, Madame la Princesse, I 
am but a bad politician in speaking thus to one who 
now belongs to the order. Indeed I beg your pardon! " 

Helen coloured distressingly. "You need not ask 
my pardon," she replied, " for I do not at all look upon 
myself as a Maccaroni. I am still thoroughly English 
in heart and soul, and I fancy my husband has more 
spirit in him than to submit to insult from any man, — 
though he is a Neapolitan,^^ she added. 

Her eyes flashed fire, and a vivid colour mantled her 
beautiful face as she spoke, at the same time drawing 
up her slight figure with an air that bade defiance to a 
whole regiment of police directors I She had never 
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looked more lovely than at that instant, and other eyes 
remarked the same. 

" Elena, su I " whispered Castelbianco, hurriedly. 

She turned towards him, and perceived that he was 
accompanied by a gentleman whose whilom handsome 
features were now defaced by fast living and by a large 
red beard ; and whose small bloodshot eyes were fixed 
upon her with such evident signs of admiration, that 
she instinctively mistrusted their owner. His figure 
was fat and unwieldy. 

Mr. Marchmont rose instantly from his seat, and re- 
tired with a low bow to the stranger. 

" His Koyal Highness the Conte di S has gra- 
ciously desired me to present you to him, Elena." 

Helen curtseyed in reply ; and His Eoyal Highness, 
throwing himself lazily into Mr. Marchmont's vacated 
place, commenced a conversation in excellent English ; 
and, being a clever, accomplished man, he did not fail 
of subjects interesting to the fair creature at his side. 
Graetano soon left them ; but his wife, who could read 
every line of his countenance, saw that something was 
amiss ; what she could not divine. 

The Conte sat long talking on various matters, and 
saying much in praise of English people and things in 
general. Finally he invited Helen and her husband to 
accompany him on a stated day to Cumse, where he 
should have much pleasure in showing her the recent 
discoveries made under his orders. 

Helen could only bow assent, and the Prince rose to 
depart, stopping however as he neared the doorway to 
exchange some remarks with the Contessa di Malafede, 
who smiled much in return and glanced at Helen. The 
latter saw this, and Louisa, remarking that she was 
observed, made her way to her friend's sofa. 
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^' Helen," she said, sotto voce, " His Koyal Highness 
is quite captivated with you, and wishes that a few more 
of his countrymen would follow the examples set by our 
husbands, and bring English wives to Naples." 

" He is very polite," was the quiet rejoinder. 

" I am invited to join the expedition to Cumas on 
Thursday. The Prince said that you were to be of the 
party." 

" Are you going ? I am glad of that, for I dreaded 
being the only lady," said Helen, heartily. 

" Little simpleton ! Do you think that a royal Prince 
is an ogre to be afraid of? " 

" Not all royal princes, I hope ; but I should fancy 
that the less one had to do with this specimen of the 
genus the better ! " 

The Contessa laughed. "Eeally, Helen, were I as 
pretty as you are, I should not grumble much at the 
general admiration I might excite ! " 

"Tastes differ;" and Helen proceeded to seek her 
husband, anxious to return home. 

" Ebbene, and how did you like Sua Altezza Eeale ? " 
were Gaetano's first words as the carriage drove away. 

*^ He is an agreeable man." 

" ^ Agreeable ? ' Per Bacco ! I believe you. But 
take care, Elena mia, and don't make yourself too 
agreeable to him ! " 

" /, Gaetano ! How can you say such a thing ? " 

"Figlia mia, all fashionable ladies appreciate the 
Prince's attentions, and are welcome to them, but I 
don't want my wife to be of their number. So re- 
member my warning. Not that I am squeamish," he 
added, with a slight laugh, " but it is neither safe nor 
pleasant to be an attendibiley and his Eoyal Highness' 
friends are no favourites of the Minister of Police. 
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When I lived en gargon, I belonged to the Prince's 
party, and used daily to smoke a dozen cigars in his 

room, where I met an odd mixture truly. T , the 

musician, played and sang to us, or composed, and 
made himself agreeable in a thousand ways; and then 
all sorts of creatures used to come in to pay their court 
and petition for favours. Sua Altezza Eeale received 
them all with bonhomie, provided lots of excellent 
cigars, and vari/sd the entertainment by going to the 
balcony on the pian terrenOy and throwing some like- 
wise to the rabble." . , 

^^ Throwing cigars to the lazzaroni ? " exclaimed Helen, 
in amazement. 

" Gia; in summer time he puts on a white jacket and 
wide-awake, not flattering to his figure, certainly," and 
CastelWanco laughed at the recollection, — " but then he 
never studies the becoming; and thus attired he tosses 
cigars to the mob to be scrambled for.- Anything for 
popularity ! Now, however, that I am a married man, 
it will be safer to belong to the Court party, as the 
Queen looks very black at the Count's favourites. I 
wish he had not started this expedition to Cumae," he 
added, after a pause. 

" But he is a married man, is he not ? " 

"Married? yes, and the poor soul dwells in the 
upper floor of his palace. Many a time has she wished 
to return to her country, but they won't pay back her 
dot, and thus she is forced to remain here. She had 
one child that died, and that broke her heart, so that her 
mind has never been right since. Her husband has 
done his part towards this ruin also." 

"Have not I seen her driving about quite unat- 
tended ? " asked Helen. 

"Giusto. She will not have any dames de com" 
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pagnie, as they axe usually his friends. Once she 
drove one of the latter, miles into the country, and then 
set her down in the middle of the high road ! She has 
never had another attendant since Poveretta ! " 

After a short silence, Castelbianco broke into a 
laugh. ' 

" Cospetto ! We had such fun one winter night. A 
chosen few of us drove along the Chiaja in a hackney 
coach, — the Prince often uses one, — and we threw 
crackers into first-floor windows. One gentleman's 
room H. E. H. marked especially, and we visited him 
several times, smashing his window, and . doing plenty 

of damage. It was Count , who was introduced 

to you the other night ; he was staying at a hotel too. 
Well, I called on him next morning, and found him 
furious. He had just got into bed when the first squib 
entered his room, and it frightened the poor wretch 
almost to death. Immediately the entire house was 
roused in alarm and wonderment, but after a time, all 
becoming quiet, he returned to bed, whereupon another 
cracker, fizzing and spluttering, smashed the few re- 
maining panes of glass, and set fire to his curtains ! I 
don't believe he slept a wink that night, pover ^uomoy 
but passed it vowing vengeance against the Prince, whom 
• he guessed to be the author of the mischief I " 

^* Truly," said Helen, " it was no very princely act ; 
somewhat on a par with drunken boys wrenching off 
door knockers ! " 

Her husband only laughed. 

** Why does the Count seek popularity so much ? 
Does he hope to get the throne if there should be an 
opening ? " 

^^Zitto, per carita!" whispered Graetano in alarm; 
" suppose the servants heard you ! " 
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" They don't understand English ; besides, how can 
they hear us through the noise of the carriage ? " 

" Chi lo sa ! It is dangerous to whisper politics even 
to oneself! " Then he continued aotto voce: " He may 
try to be popular at Naples, but he and his brother, the 
Principe L., are hated in the country. The Royal 
Count got a good flogging one day at Sorrento, from a 
baker, for.one of his escapades. Sua Maestri has plenty 
of trouble with his brothers, and if they had the making 
of a Court, it would not be a very decent one, te lo so 
dire io ! There would be liberty with a vengeance, in 
more senses than one ! No, no, with all their faults — e 
non te li voglio contrastare — ^their Majesties keep their 
Court a strict and respectable one." 

The carriage rolling under their portone, stopped all 
further conversation on this subject ; but it by no means 
increased Helen's pleasurable sensations under the very 
evident admiration she had excited that night, at what 
may be regarded as her first appearance in public at 
Naples. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

The day fixed for the excursion to Cumse proved sin- 
gularly fine. The clear blue waters danced merrily in 
the glittering sunbeams^ and a fresh breeze that filled 
the countless sails covering the bay promised to avert 
all disagreeable effects from the sim's heat. It was 
difficult to believe that winter was near at hand, all 
Nature looked so bright and cheerful, while some leaves 
still lingered on the trees, though ready to fall at the 
first breath of sharp wind. This day, however, there 
was no keen touch of East in the air, and although 
Neapolitan ladies had already prudently donned their 
winter wraps for some time past> many an English 
traveller was still to be seen clad in muslins and light 
attire, enjoying the genial temperature of St. Martin's 
summer. 

The Castelbiancos were honoured with seats in His 
Eoyal Highness's carriage, which was followed by those 
containing the Malafedes, a young English couple on 
their bridal tour, — the lady being extremely pretty, — 
and other mvitis. 

The Prince, with innate courtesy and also from na- 
tural inclination, endeavoured to make Helen forget his 
superior rank, and by his agreeable conversation he 
soon enlisted her attention, and showed himself well 
versed in all subjects^ both ancient and modem, con- 
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nected with that marvellous neighbourhood. Anti- 
quaries and adenziati are really much indebted to 
His Koyal Highness's love of art, for the interesting 
discoveries recently made imder his orders. Having 
purchased the groimd about Cumae , and the right of 
excavation, much has been there revealed, which other- 
wise, from the indolence of the government, might 
never have seen the light of day, but have still re- 
mained buried for future centuries. 

His private museum is well filled with curiosities 
and Gumsean remains, and his own productions in 
sculpture are in themselves alone worthy a visit, per- 
mission being readily and courteously granted to most 
strangers. 

The bells rang merrily at the horses' heads as the 
carriages sped through the long, dark Grotta di Posi- 
lipo, ever and anon stopped by a herd of goats re- 
turning to their homes at the little paese of Fuorigrotta 
from being milked in the city. Coricoli, crowded 
with clinging hxmian beings passing to and &om Poz- 
zuoli,' threatened constant collision, and at every instant 
Helen — who sat trembling in her comer of the car- 
riage — expected to see, or rather to hear of some un- 
fortunate foot passenger being crushed beneath the 
horses' legs. But nobody beside herself appeared to 
feel the like alarm. 

In the very centre of the tunnel they passed a little 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin, where dwells an ancho- 
rite, shut out from sunshine and the light of day — a 
living death 1 Shouts and arrahs! from the goatherds 
to their startled flocks ; sharp cracks from the whips of 
coricoli drivers ; ringing of bells and the songs of pea- 
sants, — a kind of dreary chant, half scream, half howl, 
peculiar to the southern coasts of the Mediterranean, — 
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all united, made up a deafening noise, distracting to 
English ears ! 

At length a thin streak of light, gradually enlarging 
and illuminating faces, denoted the return to outer air ; 
and very thankful was Helen to escape from such an 
inferno^ with its damp, earthy smell, to the purer at- 
mosphere of Fuorigrotta. 

** You are quite pale, Elena ! " said Castelbianco. 

** Oh, it is nothing," she answered hurriedly, unwilling 
to attract attention. 

*' Madame la Princesse," said His Eoyal Highness, 
**is not yet accustomed to our noisy city, but as to 
accidents, people are very seldom driven over at Naples. 
Ten years at the galleys act as a preventive, I suppose." 

"Pardon, your Eoyal Highness," said the German 
Count — of victimised memory, who occupied the fourth 
place in the carriage. " Captain M , an English- 
man, was run over the other day when crossing the 
Marciapiede of the Chiaja, and killed on the spot." 

*^Ha ! Indeed?" said the Prince quickly, "that was 
very bad, I hope the offender was pimishe^ ? " 

*^ It was Maxchese Gr ^ moimted on that fiery Arab 

of which he is so proud ; 'tis a very devil, and flies like 
the wind ! There's no stopping the brute ! " 

"How shocking!" exclaimed Helen, her tell-tale 
cheeks growing white again. *^ I hope the Marchese 
was punished for such mad riding ? " 

" I am not certain," returned Count , ignoring 

a private nudge of the elbow from Castelbianco ; " Sua 
Maesta, on hearing of the accident, said Hhat it served 
Captain M. right, he ought not to have crossed just 
then.' " 

Nobody ventured a remark. The Prince turned 
away his head to look at an unlucky vessel performing 
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quarantine off Nisida, and Helen's horrified gaze only- 
encountered a malicious twinkle in the Count's eyes. 

They had now reached Bagnoli, where only a few 
hovels mark the birthplace of Sebastian Bartolo, M.D., 
— the reputed inventor of the thermometer, — and brave 
the constant malaria which at nightfall hangs like a 
cloud over that marshy plain. One large imfinished 
building stands on the seashore, originally intended for 
the Chiaja fishermen, whose dwellings being decided 
eyesores on the Corso, were ordered by government to 
be transplanted to Bagnoli. These unfortunates, how- 
ever, remonstrated and implored against such a fiat of 
almost certain death, and the order was rescinded. 

At Pozzuoli the whole town gathered round the 
Eoyal carriages ; guides cap in hand vieing with each 
other to offer their services ; beggars of every age and 
description clamouring for alms, and almost suffocating 
the unlucky servant who administered them by crowd- 
ing round him; children clambering on every avail- 
able elevation to catch a sight of the grandees, throwing 
summersaults, and calling aloud to the party with all 
the impudent freedom and sangfroid of Neapolitan 
lazzaroni ; and vendors exhibiting veritable antiquities, 
manufactured at Pozzuoli, and buried in damp earth to 
give them a veracious hue ! 

Vexing as was the mob in reality, Helen could not 
help laughing at the odd, characteristic figures by which 
they were surrounded ; but when these were shortly left 
behind on their quitting the town, her impressiona]ble 
feelings became excited to the utmost, under the 
thought of the storied interest connected with the 
locality ! The present seemed annihilated as the great 
ones of the buried past rose in shadowy forms, and 
peopled that ruined district in her imagination. All 
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her schoolroom studies which had many a time taxed 
her girlish patience to the utmost, were now gratefully 
recalled and dwelt on. Names great in history or 
letters, which had before excited her curiosity only as 
they were easy or difficult of remembrance, now rose 
imbidden to her mind, as having actually lived and 
walked upon that fair coast, seeking mental distraction 
and bodily repose from worldly cares and ambitious 
aims. With these heathen names were associated those 
of Christian saints and martyrs, whose tread sufficed in 
Helen's heart to sanctify the ground. 

The road led in sight of green clad Monte Nuovo, 
and round by the side of Avernus, 

" Where the dark rock o'erhangs the infernal lake ;" 

but gazing down on its still, dark waters surrounded 
with chestnut trees, then but scantily clothed in leaves, 
though beautiful in every shade of " calm decay," 
Helen could not associate any thing " infernal " with 
so tranquil and picturesque a spot ! 

One of Ferdinand II.'s speculations was to reopen the 
ancient canal connecting Avernus with the Lucrine 
lake and the Bay of Baiae. With his ambition to take 
rank amongst naval countries, he was provident in pre- 
paring safe harbourage for his ships against the reali- 
sation of his dreams. But this undertaking, like many 
others in the land, was eventually dropped. 

The carriages now passed under the ancient Arco 
Felice, and their destination was reached. 

As this is not a guide-book, and English people are 
nearly as well, and perhaps better acquainted with 
the remains and antiquities of Cumae and its vicinity, 
than the Neapolitans themselves, it would be useless to 
mention minutely all that charmed and interested the 
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strangers of the party. The natives voted antiquities a 
bore, looked but cursorily at anything, and listened not 
at all to descriptions and explanations. Other people 
were there likewise, who, hearing of the Prince's pro- 
posed opening of a tomb, took advantage of the occasion 
to proceed to the spot and see all they could. These 
were kindly suffered to be present, though keeping 
aloof from His Koyal Highness's party. When Eoyal 
folk visit Naples and are invited to witness excavations 
at Pompeii, unbelievers whisper to kindred spirits that 
the treasure trove is conveniently buried beforehand, 
that the distinguished guests' expectations may not 
be disappointed I Whether such preparation took place 
on this occasion is not known, but we will give the Prince 
the benefit of the doubt, especially as one .of the tombs 
opened in the Necropolis actually contained a skeleton. 

Helen, who was fascinated by the ruins and en- 
chanted with the scenery and historic associations of the 
neighbourhood, had, however, but little taste for ex- 
amining the contents of sepulchres, however curious 
and ancient. When, therefore, every one gathered 
round the spot intent on the dislodgment of the sloping 
slabs of tufa composing the roof of the tomb, she in- 
voluntarily drew back, though quietly, in order not to 
draw public attention to herself. 

She was evidently very little of a delicate fine lady, 
since it never occurred to her how pretty a scene she 
might get up a propoa of her nerves I Poor, simple 
little Helen had none of these conceits about her. 
Consequently, when the Prince, remarking her mouse- 
like retreat (for he watched her movements with Argus 
eyes, and never dreaming its real cause, fancied only 
that the crowd obstructed her view), irritably begged 
the others to make room for Madame la Principessina, 
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she, poor child, submitted to what appeared to be her 
fate, and returned to his side without a word, though 
looking rather pale. 

The heavy slab was loosened and removed; all 
pressed roimd to examine, regardless of the presence of 
that red bearded, ponderous specimen of Koyalty, who, 
had he even been an emperor, would have been equally 
overlooked at that moment. Helen, unable to muster 
sufficient resolution at once to brave the first sight, 
tightly closed her eyelids trusting to her veil to conceal 
her cowardice. There was a hushed pause. Some 
fragile remnants of golden cloth were first discovered 
and carefully imfolded, and then followed exclamations 
of surprise. 

** Oh, Helen, see ! Is it not wonderful?" cried the 
Contessa impetuously. 

Helen opened her eyes with a beating heart ; and saw, 
as she fancied, a trunkless, living human head staring 
directly at her from out the tomb, with fixed gaze and 
glittering eyes ! 

She gave a sharp cry, covered her face with her 
hands, and fainted. 

When she recovered, she found herself stretched on 
the turf, supported by her husband's arms. Her bonnet 
had been removed, and her face and silken hair were 
wet with the water whose copious administration had 
restored her to herself. Louisa and Mrs. Mervin, the 
English bride, stood beside her, but the gentlemen had 
considerately retii-ed to a little distance that their pre- 
sence might not startle her on her recovery. 

Helen smiled faintly in answer to the anxious looks 
fixed upon her, and as soon as she could speak, ex- 
pressed her regret at having damped their pleasure by 
her weakness. 
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" But what frightened you, cara Elena ? " asked 
' Gaetano, when she was sufficiently recovered to sit up. 

" The head; that dreadful head I" she replied, with 
a visible shudder. 

Louisa laughed. " It was not realy Helen ; only 
made of wax or some composition, and the eyes were of 
glass 1 " 

And such was indeed the case. This terrific head 
had probably been a cast taken of the occupant of the 
tomb after death ; the features were those of a young 
man, and their life-like appearance had caused poor 
Helen's overwrought nerves to give way. Very much 
ashamed of herself was she at having occasioned such a 
commotion ; but though she requested that faxther 
proceedings might not be stopped on her account, the 
Prince would not hear of other excavations that day. 
He courteously presented each of the ladies with a 
delicate vase, or tiny glass bottle which had been dis- 
covered in the tomb, and then the party re-entered their 
carriages. 

They drove to the Lake of Fusaro, the Palus Ache^ 
rusia of the poets, and in these days celebrated for 
oysters, which, in the opinion of modern epicures, 
almost rival the famous neighbouring Lucri/nenses 
commemorated by Cicero. Here in the water-girt 
Casino an elegant dejeHner was found prepared for the 
party, to which all did ample justice, excepting Helen, 
whose nerves had not entirely recovered from their 
recent shock. 

The Contessa di Malafede was in high spirits, and 
though her beauty was far inferior to Helen's more 
etherial and delicate style of loveliness, yet her spark- 
ling eyes and brilliant complexion, her striking figure, 
heightened as it was by the adventitious aid of a fault- 
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less toilette, added to her lively, agreeable man- 
ners, formed a tout ensemble sufficiently attractive to 
foreigners. A fastidious English person might have 
desired more repose, less exuberant spirits ; but in that 
case Louisa would have ceased to be a favourite with 
those free, light-hearted Neapolitans. As it was, she 
took their affections by storm, and enchained their ad- 
miration besides. 

Baron Torlone quitted her side as seldom as possible, 
and, if the truth must be told, the Contessa rather liked 
a little homage. Her husband, good quiet soul, had 
ended all love-making on his part, so soon as the mar- 
riage was a fait accompli and the dot secured ; he 
was neither young nor brisk enough to enter into the 
tastes of his gay wife. Society, except that of a few 
tripoteurs like himself, was rather a bore to the poor 
man ; he disliked having to discard his dressing-gown, 
slippers, and smoking cap, for all and each of which 
Louisa entertained a supreme contempt. Therefore, 
in order to secure a peaceful life, he let her do pretty 
much as she liked, and allowed her more liberty than 
usually falls to the lot of Neapolitan wives. 

He was in reality a studious man, and had written 
works that had brought him golden opinions from the 
" clever ones " of the earth ; and thus in the day time 
he made occupation for himself beyond the mere 
smoking of cigars. But in society he was quite out of his 
element, and when, with the self-denial of a martyr, he 
accompanied his wife to evening parties, he generally 
sought refuge in an anteroom, where with a few other 
old fogies he spent the weary hours at cards. 

Louisa saw but little of him on the whole, and did 
not break her heart about it ; she had married to be 
more independent, not to get a lover in a greybeard. 
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and her wish having been gratified, she was doubtless 
content. Young ladies who, like spring butterflies, are 
just beginning to spread their wings, and expect their 
bright colouilB to make a noise in the world, will pro- 
bably exclaim against such a m^Tiage ; but it is to be 
feared that too many marriages are undertaken in the 
same bargaining spirit. There is very little genuine 
love-making in this nineteenth century of ours I 

But, listen I Is that staid-looking German Count 
, an exception to the rule ? — he who is decidedly 
middle-aged, with lack lustre, screwy eyes, and a face 
that the kindest imagination could not picture as having 
ever been even passably goodlooking ! — has he retained 
the fire of his early days to shame the youth of the 
present time? 

" Monsieur le Comte," said the Prince, leaning back 
in his chair, curling his sandy moustaches, and rousing 
the former gentleman's attention from his plate ; ** have 
those fair daughters of the law loosened their hold of 
you yet ? " 

Comte looked up with a start and visible change 

of colour. 

Pardon, Monseigneur ; but I do not understand." 
Ah ! bah I You know very well what I mean. 
But now I recollect that Justice was inexorable, un- 
merciful ; with bandaged eyes that would see no plead- 
ing, and scales ever weighing — wJiat ? " 

A wicked smile was interchanged by the Nea- 
politans, while the unlucky Count coloured even to the 
roots of his hair, but he made no reply. 

** Is it true. Monsieur le Comte," continued his tor- 
mentor, ** that we shall soon be able to welcome you as 
a countryman, as one of us ? " 

The other bowed. " I hope so, Altesse Eoyale." 
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** Then we may congratulate you on your approach- 
ing alliance with the noble family in whose veins flows 
the best blood of Sicily and Spain, while it owns the 
greatest wealth, as weU as the oldest and most nu- 
merous titles in the land ? " 

Again the Count bowed, coloured, and crumbled his 
bread in desperation, as he vainly endeavoured to look 
easy and indiflferent. 

" Messieurs et Mesdames,^ continued the Prince, 
" let us fill to the health of the future Comtesse ! " 

The toast was drunk with great hilarity ; but it was 
evident that the subject of it wished himself miles 
away from his kind friends, anywhere but in the pic- 
turesque Casino of Ferdinandoi ! 

*^ Is the lady pretty ? " asked the Contessa. 

There was an audible titter as the Prince answered : 

" There can be no doubt on the subject, when we 
know what excellent taste our friend has already shown 
in the objects of his admiration I When is the wedding 
to take place?" 

" The day is not yet fixed, Altesse Eoyale," was the 
reluctant answer ; " the Duca is desirous of bestowing 
one of hLs many titles upon me — a favour imasked 
and undesired on my part; consequently some delay 
is necessary to obtain the required papers." 

** Parbleu ! you are a lucky fellow, mon cher! " 

** And a more impudent one I never knew ! " added 
Baron Torlone in a laughing aside to the Contessa, as 
they approached one of the balconies commanding the 
lake. 

" Will you believe that this old fool has proposed to 
nearly every pretty girl in Naples whom he knew to 
have money, and amongst others to the daughters of a 
judge — charming girls I I do not think that he has 
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a penny of his own ; he is a thorough chevalier d^in- 
duatHe.^^ 

" But is he really going to ally himself to the noble 

family of ? How can any girl marry such an 

ugly old man ? " As soon as Louisa had thoughtlessly 
uttered these words, she bit her lips in utter vexation. 
Nothing escaped her companion, who, fixing his dark 
eyes upon her, with a gaze half compassionate, half 
tender, replied in a low voice : 

" And are the motives that stir a woman's heart, in- 
explicable even to one of her own sex ? Tell me, can 
a woman really exist solitarily, demanding no love or 
devotion, and content only to sell herself for money ? 
Ah, I cannot believe it ! " 

" Indeed I " answered Louisa, confusedly ; *^ I do not 
know so much about the heart as you seem to do. We 
English are less impressionable than Neapolitans." 

" Vraiment!^^ with an incredulous smile and a glow- 
ing look of those southern eyes, 

" Is Mademoiselle young and pretty ? " she 

went on hurriedly, intently watching the movements of 
some noisy boatmen below. 

" She is young, but not much handsomer than her 

gay Lothario. I was at Palazzo the other evening, 

and saw the happy pair waltzing together. SarUi 
numi I how I laughed when I got safely into the street 
again," and both involuntarily turned to look at the 
youthful lover, and smiled at the idea of his waltzing 
with the lady of his affections. 

"The truth is," continued the Baron, *^ however 
plausibly he tells the story, our friend has stipulated for 
one of the Duca's titles. In our country, nobles can 
confer any one of those that belong to them, on their 
relations or sons-in-law. The Duca was at first im- 
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willing to do this, but has since consented, on condition 
that the Count produce his own title deeds to prove 
all his high sounding asseverations concerning his 
family. The poor man has had to write to Germany 
for them, and this is what delays the marriage and his 
consequent new honours. I have this version of the 
affair from the family lawyer." 

" What will not impudence effect ! " said the Con- 
tessa, laughing. 

" Stiamo a vedere se ha ^ pigliato un granchio,' * as 
we Italians say. What is it ? " he added hastily, as the 
Contessa uttered a slight exclamation. 

" Nothing of any consequence, but I have stupidly 
dropped my glove into the water." 

** I will go down and recover it." 

" Oh ! do not mind ; it will not be fit to use after its 
washing." 

" See, that boatman has caught sight of it. I 
must rescue it from such vulgar hands," and without 
waiting for a reply, the Baxon disappeared, while his 
companion joined the rest of the party, who were now 
preparing for departure. 

Leaving the pretty lake, the carriages were rejoined, 
and the Prince's started with the Castelbiancos, but the 
Mervins still lingered, and as the Contessa waited for 
them Baron Torlone approached her, saying, 

** There is the unlucky glove ! A Neapolitan lady, 
with her large hands, would give much to be able to 
wear anything so small and pretty 1 " 

** I am sure it does not look very pretty now," was 
the laughing reply. ** It is soaked through and through, 
so I'll none of it. Throw it into the lake again to make 
food for the oysters I " 

* « Caught a crab," blundered and gone wrong ; Italian idiom. 
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He gave one look in reply, pressed the wet glove to 
his lips, and then quickly concealed it in his boBom as 
Mrs. Mervin approached. There was no time for 
speech, but Louisa reddened with annoyance at such 
freedom. She was spirited and gay, it is true ; but if 
this were the Neapolitan mode of joking, it pleased her 
not at all, and she inwardly resolved to be colder in 
future in her behaviour to the Baron, in whom such 
folly was unbecoming. It never entered her imagination 
to attribute the act to any deeper motive. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

Letter from John Rusadl^ mate, to his siatei' Mary, 

" H. M. S. Lightning, Naples, off Sta. Lucia. 

"Yes, dearest Mary, here we are again, anchored 
close off the dirtiest landing in Europe, and yet we are 
every one of us singing, whistling, or humming * Santa 
Lucia ! ' in its praise, and fancying this only its due. 
We were all of us right glad when the order came to 
get up steam for bella Napoli ; we were sick of Messina 
and Sicily altogether, though sailors are made much of 
at Palermo, I can tell you I 

" We are now within a short distance of the shore, 
but at the first puff of wind we shall have to move off 
into winter quarters in the new molo, where we shall 
have fewer visitors, I am afraid. I mean fewer nice 
girls coming to see the ship, which is always the excuse 
with the pretty creatures ; bless their hearts ! 

" Now we are besieged likewise by all kinds of riff- 
raff, who worry us from morning till night, some bring- 
ing coral and lava to sell at ruinous prices ; wretched 
stuff not worth picking up in the street, and so I tell 
the fellows, but they will go on buying and being 
cheated. / stick to old Madame Bolton, where I re- 
cently executed your commissions to the best of my 
ability; I shall be able to send them home shortly. 
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Then musicians hang about us all day, and one little 
monkey acts deep tragedy in dumb show, and gets 
plenty of coppers. The common people also come oflF 
to see the ship, and walk about with Jack, gaping and 
wondering at everything, and causing plenty of fun to 
the men. 

*^ It's rather early yet for gaiety ; that comes during 
the Carnival, but they say the Academy balls will begin 
shortly, and we have already had some little hops at 
English houses. The natives don't do much for us at 
any rate I The naval officers have invited us to their 
box at S. Carlo, but very few of us have gone there, not 
to get them into any trouble, poor devils ! 

^^ We gave a dance on board when we first returned, 
and asked several Neapolitans we knew, but none of 
them came, they were all afraid. One young naval man, 
however, is mighty civil ; he and his brothers walk arm 
in arm with us in the gardens, as if we were the dearest 
friends possible. He comes off very often, and I asked 
him once how it came to pass that he, a sailor, and in 
good odour with the nobs, wasn't afraid to be seen with 
us? He only shrugged his shoulders with a lot of 
Neapolitan antics, and said that he didn't know what 
fear meant ; that his countrymen were poor wretches, 
and a deal more of the like sort. It's very well known, 
however, that he and his brothers are &pie8. Somebody 
kindly told him t' other day what his character was, 
and so he goes straight to our Captain, and asks if it was 
true that he had called him a spy ? The Captain an- 
swered that he never called him a spy, but every one 
said he was one, and it might be true or it might not. 
The fellow went off looking very high and mighty, but 
he comes to us again all the same. 

"I saw our little English Princess the other day : met 
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her at the coral shop. She was right glad to greet me, 
and asked why I hadn't called since our return, so I 
told her what her husband had said to me before we 
left, and she turned as red as a peony, and I could see 
the tears in her eyes, though she tried to laugh and say 
he was otily joking; but I knew better. Well, we had 
a long chat to make up for lost time, and she inquired 
after you and my mother, and sent her love, and ques- 
tioned me about everybody and everything at home. I 
could see that her heart was in old England. 

" She didn't look half as well as when I saw her last, 
but thinner and paler. She said the hot summer 
had tried her; but, somehow, I can't fancy she's happy. 
What could have possessed such a beautiful creature to 
marry one of these beggarly Neapolitan princes who 
were made out of the leavings of creation ! They are 
such a cowardly, mean-spirited set^ I am told that this 
Prince Cafitel-something isn't too devoted to his young 
wife, and the Neapolitans I've spoken to all pull her to 
pieces, and wind up with her being a heretic, I long 
always to kick them for even mentioning her name ! 

^^ They know very few English, I believe, and I see 
her driving about all alone in her fine carriage, neither 
looking to the right hand nor to the left. He is always 
at the cafe or the club, or else leans out of a friend's 
window half the day, smoking with a lot of other idle 
fellows. I hear he has joined the Eace Club, and, I 
suppose, his wife's money is to pay for it all. You 
women, begging your pardon, are precious soft when 
any half-ruined, smart-looking fellow asks'you to be so 
kind as to love him, and give him all your money! 
Anyhow, I wish I could meet with one of these tender 
creatures owning lots of tin, for I'm terribly hard up just 
now, and that's the truth ! Do try, like a dear girl, 
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what you can do for me with my fieither. * The smallest 
contribution will be thankfully received ! ' 

*^And now, Polly dear, good-bye; with love to my 
father, a hundred kisses to mother, and fifty for your 
ai/nsely believe me 

*^ Affectionately, ever, 

** J. EUSSBLL.'' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



*^The Contessa di Malafede called here to-day, Grae- 
tano," said Helen to her husband, one evening soon 
after the expedition to Cumse. 

They were seated in the large, uncomfortable living- 
room, whose carpetless floor sent such a chill through 
Helen's frame on that December night, that she lay 
curled up on a sofa for warmth. The old Principessa 
sat with her feet on a brazier placed in the centre of the 
room, her knees almost touching her chin, and her 
hands tucked under a shawl, while Don Dominico was 
snoring in an armchair in a distant comer. To com- 
plete this picture of an interieur de famiUe, Castel- 
bianco himself was curiously and scientifically balanced 
on three or four chairs at the least, puffing a cigar 
the while, whose fumes were a sore trial to his wife, 
though she had long given up all idea of remonstrance 
on the subject. 

The Prince was an inveterate smoker. Early and 
late a cigar was in his mouth, which propensity, besides 
its having utterly ruined his teeth, rendered his whole 
person offensive from the nauseous smell that clung to 
his clothes. When in England, he had checked this 
vile habit to serve his ends; but, once married, he re- 
turned to it with renewed vigour, and though during 
the honey-moon he had occasionally studied Helen's 
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comfort, he now rarely troubled himself to consider 
what she either liked or disliked. Many a time she 
had been obliged to leave his presence, and seek an open 
window in all weathers, to relieve the sickness and faint- 
ness brought on by his smoking. 

On this occasion he listened dreamily to her remark, 
but made no sort of answer. 

" Louisa wished to know if we were going to the balls 
of the Accademia — have you subscribed ? " 

" Ma SI, certamente," removing his cigar to emit a 
cloud of smoke. 

" She wishes very much to go to them, but finds it 
very difl&cult to persuade the Conte — he does not like 
balls." 

^^What does he like?" was the contemptuous re- 
mark. ^^He likes nothing that pleases other men; 
doesn't know a mule from a donkey, let alone a horse ; 
can't hold a cue — can't do aught but take snuflF and 
pore over his books! What is the good of reading all 
day long ? And you are just like him, always reading 
and writing : 'tis a pity you're not his wife." 

"One must do something, dear Graetano," was the 
gentle reply. " I cannot bear to be idle." 

*^ Ah, well, fate come volete ; I'm out all day, so Fm 
spared the sight of your books at all events." 

Helen sighed, and inwardly marvelled which was 
worse, the Count's superabimdant snuflSng and ignorance 
of billiards and horse-flesh, or her husband's smoking 
propensities and gay habits ? 

" Per Bacco ! " he resumed after a pause of delibera- 
tion, " the Contessa is a hel pezzo di donna. The old 
fellow had his eyes wide open when he was looking out 
for a wife, though he does pretend to be so unworldly 1 " 
and Castelbianco laughed at the thought. " She dresses 
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well, too, and knows how to make the most of herself, 
though of an evening she has the difetto of all English- 
women, innocent, modest creatures that you are 1 " and 
again he gave a little laugh. 

" What is that ? " asked Helen nervously. 

"She takes care to show us what pretty white 
shoulders she has I E cosa meravigliosa, that your 
countrywomen, who pretend to be so particular, are al- 
ways remarked at Naples as being more decolletSes than 
those of any other nation — young and old, married and 
single, all alike! I recollect seeing a showy English 
demoiselle at the last Accademia I attended, who as 
usual distinguished herself in this way. She came be- 
times, and entered the tea-room with a few others, to 
wait. A knot of us young fellows were gathered round 
the fire-place — the men always go early to watch the 

arrivals; — there were Giulio , C , and half 

a dozen others, and how we did roast the young 
lady — ha ! ha ! — hotter than the fire she sat op- 
posite! She saw what we were at, I think, for she 
rose at length, and accompanied her chaperon into the 
ballroom." 

" Poor girl ! " said Helen compassionately. 

^^ Poor girl? Serve her right!" retorted her hus- 
band. 

" Filii Hevae," snuffled the confessor, waking up from 
his doze, so that it is a moot point whether he had 
listened to the foregoing conversation, or was piously 
muttering a " salve." 

" Are you talking of balls, figli miei ? Scenes of 
vanity and sin — vanitaa vanitorum,^^ 

"Ma che c' 6 di cattivo? I cannot see anything 
wrong in them," said the Principessa, who had been 
all this while deliberating on a certain toilette that was 
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being prepared for such an occasion. "As to the 
Signora Contessa's low dresses^ you are quite rights 
figlio mio ; but what can you expect? she is Englialu 
Bimarrll fresca, fresca, if Sua Maesta la Begina see 
her ! " 

** How so ? " inquired Helen. 

" Because^ jigUa mia. Sua Maesta does not allow 
Neapolitan ladies to wear their dresses very low. She 
has her own made half-high^ and the sleeves to niatch^ 
and those aignore that are careless of appearances are 
not admitted at court. Per dvrti la veritd, I've seen 
nothing to complain of in you I " 

*^ Caspito 1 I should like to see my wife receive such 
an aiSront I " exclaimed Castelbianco. 

Ha ragione, Sua Maesta," said the confessor warmly. 

She is so perfect herself that she can watch over 
others : our adored sovereigns are careful of the morals 
of their court. San Gennaro li benedica cento volte ! '* 

" 'Tis a pity that Louisa should not know," began 
kind-hearted Helen ; " perhaps I had better warn her ? '* 

*^ Nay, she can take very good care of herself, by all 
accounts ! " answered the Prince. " If her husband 
does not look after her, a noi d preme ben poco. Per- 
haps Torlone likes her to dress in that fashion." 

" Baron To7'lone ? What do you mean, Graetano ? ** 
exclaimed Helen, starting up from her recumbent posi- 
tion, and watching her husband with frightened eyes. 

"Piano, piano I Che furia di catena I " he answered 
laughing. " I like to see you show a little life, Elena^ 
you are generally so still." 

"MoUe, che sembra carta bagnata!" muttered her 
mother-in-law, sotto voce. 

" But Gaetano, what reason have you for speaking so 
slightingly of Louisa ? I am sure she sees very little of 
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that man^ — the less the better, I should say, — and no 
one has a right to hint things that have no foundation." 

** Come volete ; solo sta che Torlone showed us a gage 
d^aTTumr in the shape of a glove — really picai/no for a 
woman of her size — we all thought so." 

*^ Who were the all ? " and Helen looked at her hus- 
band as he balanced himself on his chairs ; she had not 
laid down again, but was resting with her elbow on the 
sofa-cushion. 

" Who ? Oh, a lot of young fellows : we were plajdng 
billiards at the Accademia,'^ 

"And Baron Torlone showed this glove to all that 
idle crew?" 

" E perchd no ? " and Graetano glanced at her excited 
countenance. 

^^ I will never believe it ! 'Tis some vile plot of his; 
— and what a pitiful, mean wretch the man must be, to 
boast of taking away a woman's good name ! " 

" Fede mio, why not boast of one's victories ? " 

*^ Ugh I Elena, statti zitta," grumbled the old Prin- 
cipessa as she moved towards the door; "you make as 
much fuss about a cosa di nientCy as if it were an affair 
of your own ! The sooner you get rid of your English 
nonsense the better — the Contessa is no worse than her 
neighbours ! " 

Helen lay down again and was silent; but, alas! 
her heart was filled with bitterness. She thought she 
would write to Louisa and warn her of this scandal; 
then again she resolved to see her — she could speak so 
much better than write upon such a matter ; it would be 
kinder, less formal. How could Gaetano treat the affair 
80 lightly? had Neapolitans no sense of honour, or deli- 
cacy? Why had he introduced such a wretch as Torlone 
to her? However, she would never notice the man again 
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— never ! And her mother-in-law, too, thought nothings 
of the Contessa being possibly in fault — said it was a 
cosa di niente, a trifle ! Yet, these were the characters 

— these the principles with which she should have to 
associate daily ! If she only had some English friends, 
it would be such a relief, such a happiness ; her life was 
so lonesome. But Graetano would not let her associate 
with her own countrypeople ; he had even affronted 
that lad Eussell, who knew her family, and came from 
her own dear home! Tears rose to her eyes, and 
trickled slowly down her pale cheeks, but she wiped 
them quickly away, and clasping her hands tightly to- 
gether, tried to check the rising sobs that struggled to 
burst forth. 

" Oh, mother ! mother ! " was the piteous cry of that 
poor young heart. 

*' Der Wahn is kurz, die Reu' ist lang ! " 

The silence continued a long time unbroken. Grae- 
tano had fallen asleep, Don Dominico was snoring 
loudly, and Helen remained motionless on the sofa. 

" There is a grief which bums 
Worse than tears drown." 

The entrance of a servant broke the stillness ; he laid 
a common-looking note on a table near his mistress, and 
she took it up to examine. It was open and ran thus : 

^^ Beale Accademia. 

** II Presidente ha 1' onore di prevenirla che vi sara 

hallo la sera di Decembre, alle ore 9 di Francia, a 

cui 6 pregata d' intervenire. 

" Sono vietati i stivaletti." 
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It was printed on ordinary blue cotton paper, un- 
sealed, and on the whole was extremely unlike what 
one would expect in an invitation issued by the nobles 
of the land. 

With her mind full of other thoughts, Helen me- 
chanically turned to the back of the note to see the 
address : 

^^A S. E. 
"II Principe di Castelbianco, con Madre e Miss 
Moobrai." 

What could it mean? Who was Mis8 Moobrai? 
TMiat a mode of direction: With Mother and Miss 
Moobrai! At another time she would have laughed, 
but her heart was too heavy just then. Still she pointed 
it out to her husband, who roused up at that moment, 
and asked what it meant. 

He glanced at the note, then, with a muttered curse, 
threw it on the table, and quitted the room. Helen was 
surprised, but her husband was often irritable now, and 
she supposed he was still vexed at her own recent show 
of indignation. She was grieved at having so far for- 
gotten herself, it was very wrong of her, and he had 
reason to be angry : she would tell him how sorry she 
felt. 

And then her thoughts recurred to Louisa, and what 
she should say to her on the subject. 

Helen put her resolution in force the very next day, 
but when she reached the Contessa's house, she learnt 
that she was indisposed and did not receive visitors. It 
was a disappointment, but she still disliked the idea of 
writing and therefore resolved to call again very shortly. 

" Vhomme proj^osey^ it is true, but the stormy weather 
that immediately succeeded prevented her from stirring 
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out of doors for some days^ and she was so terrified and 
nervous at the violence of the gale in that elevated si- 
tuation^ that she could think of little else than her 
dread of even those stout old walls giving way 1 

Thus the night fixed for the ball at the Accademia 
arrived^ and Helen had not yet been able to see tiie 
Contessa. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Most English travellers who have visited Naples in 
winter time provided with suitable introductions, must 
remember with pleasure the brilliant balls that were 
given weekly by the Neapolitan nobility, to which stran- 
gers of every country were courteously invited. 

The king contributed a handsome suite of apartments 
in the royal palace, the ball room being situated imme- 
diately over the entrance to Sau Carlo, and the necessary 
funds were subscribed by those nobles who could boast 
of three generations of nobility. Naval and military 
men of a certain rank were admitted, but those who 
were eligible from their own family position, were 
anxious on this account never to be seen there in 
uniform. So tenacious were they on this matter, that 
in former years, when the late king used to attend these 
balls, and everybody was expected to be in full dress ; 
if his majesty failed to appear, those men who could do 
so, would rush home and change their uniforms for 
plain clothes I 

Ere the black-balled year 1848, these rSuniona were 
both more numerous, owing to the greater number of 
subscribers, and more brilliant from the presence of 
their majesties, than they have ever been since. At that 
period, when the funds were ample, they commenced 
sometimes before Christmas, and took place every Mon- 
day regularly ; the refreshments were on a liberal scale^ 
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and a supper occasionally distinguished the last ball of 
the season if any surplus funds remained. Latterly, 
however, many of the old subscribers fell oiBF for many 
reasons, and there was even a doubt annually, whether 
any balls would be given at all. The coolness long ex- 
isting on the part of Neapolitans towards the English was 
then never more marked than at the Reale Accademia, 
where the latter were often compelled to form separate 
quadrilles to avoid being frowned out of the larger sets. 
The natives, if they could avoid it, would neither dance 
with, nor vis-a-vis to us ; consequently, although a few 
strangers braved this annoyance for the sake of seeing 
the brilliant rooms, others, with better feelings, disliking 
to go anywhere on sufiferance, staid quietly at home. 
The court and the native authorities were on all occa- 
sions extremely polite to John Bull, yet private indi- 
viduals of the royalist party were as studiously rude! 
How explain this anomaly ? 

We have seen Neapolitans create an impassable wall 
round the large centre quadrille, usually occupying the 
square formed by the four pilasters supporting the roo£ 
They have looked the while utterly unconscious of 
the vain efforts made by unhappy English strangers 
to find places, and these have at length retreated to 
either extremity of the ball room, there to form a 
smaller set of their own. Those who held their hardly- 
won position in the select circle, gained little by their 
victory, for they were very soon left out of the dance 
altogether. At Naples, in quadrilles, the last figure 
differs from the English, in that all the ladies join hands 
on one side, forming a brilliant phalanx of beauty, while 
the gentlemen, who look awkward and sheepish, advance 
opposite in effective contrast. 

It was here that the Neapolitan ladies exhibited to 
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perfection their well-bred politeness, by skilfully unit- 
ing and leaving their English sisters either to follow 
singly in the rear, or else to remain motionless with 
their partners. 

We remember one night seeing Her Eoyal Highness 
the Comtesse de Trapani set her countrywomen a 
striking example of courtesy at an ambassador's ball. 
She started a little in advance of the fair bevy, but 
first amiably turned to her next neighbours — the one a 
Eussian, the other the writer — and held out a hand to 
each ! 

As no people in Europe can be more courteous than 
Neapolitans when they choose, their little rudenesses 
are perpetrated wilfully, and are inexcusable. 

Yes, a Neapolitan's courtesy — nay, kindness — is 
almost superhuman at times ! We once knew of an 
Englishman and a Neapolitan who, hurrying contrary 
ways, met in the narrowest and most crowded part of 
that dirty and distracting thoroughfare, the Strada di 
Chiaja. They passed close to each other, so close and 
rapidly, that in their haste one of the Englishman's coat 
buttons caught in the other's gold chain, and tearing 
the watch from the owner's pocket, dashed it to the 
ground, where it lay a perfect wreck I John Bull stopped 
in his rush, petrified, aghast at the ruin he had made ! 
Supposing that he had been the victim, how would he 
have acted under such circumstances ? Let each one of 
us place ourselves mentally in such a grievous plight, 
and imagine what our own feelings would have been. 
We should probably have stormed, sworn, threatened, 
sent for a policeman, or wept despairing tears, accord- 
ing to our sex and disposition. 

But what occurred on this occasion ? 

The unhappy Englishman stood bareheaded, striving 
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vainly in his dismay and confusion to excuse his con- 
duct, to explain the accident, while the Neapolitan, 
bowing and smiling, assured him it was of no conse- 
quence, the deed was purely accidental and nohody*8 
fault, would accept of neither apology nor compen- 
sation, but sent the luckless foreigner on his way with 
a better opinion of human nature than he had enter- 
tained half an hour before ! 
Yes, let us be just, 

" For every evil imder the sim," 

there is fault nine times out of ten on both sides. The 
English complained greatly of the affronts offered them 
by their hosts, but we ourselves have heard our country 

people criticise and abuse " those d d Maccaroni " 

in their own ball room, till we have begged them to 
recollect that nearly all the latter both spoke and un- 
derstood our language perfectly, and it were better either 
not to accept their invitations, or to refrain from vilify- 
ing their entertainers till they had quitted their roof. 
Besides, how many travelling Britons have presented 
themselves dressed in high morning gear; and otherwise 
attired in a fashion that, not once nor twice only, has 
called forth a mortifying demand from the highest 
quarters, as to who and what those people were, who, 
setting all i*ules at defiance, sought to c?o a royal ball 
as they would Pompeii or Herculaneum ! 

Though the opening ball of the season was seldoni 
as well attended as the rest, the one whereof we write 
was an exception to the rule for some unexplained reason. 
At half-past ten p.m., the immense mirrored saloon^ 
gilded and lighted by thousands of wax lights, con- 
tained in five enormous chandeliers, was only occupied 
by young bloods, all apparently of one genus, livery. 
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and size, all armed with hats and wearing enormous 
white ties, 'which, several times in the course of the 
evening, would undergo careful inspection at one of the 
many looking-glasses, the ugliest of these little ani- 
mals being always the most assiduous in their devo- 
tions at this shrine. 

The delicious orchestra, an attraction in itself alone, 
was tuning up, and drawing forth excruciating tones 
from complaining violins ; Signer de Graetano and his 
colleague paraded close beneath it, proud of their 
authority, and talking intimately with the youth they 
had taught to dance almost from their cradles. Strangers 
were the next arrivals, and gradually, as the opera and 
private receptions ended, the natives made their appear- 
ance, resisting every att.empt on the part of their Ma- 
jesties to bring about rational hours. The latter usually 
arrived early, but their duteous subjects would by no 
means follow their example, which was the more ridi- 
culous as the very late London dinner hour does not 
prevail at Naples. 

Opposite the raised orchestra were placed the velvet 
ottomans set apart for royalty, facing which, and im- 
mediately beneath the music, in the noisiest part of 
the room, were €he seats usually occupied by Nea- 
politans of the highest rank belonging to the court set. 
Here they might always be seen: when the mothers 
retired from the field, their children and daughters- 
in-law took their places, so that these benches be- 
came almost an inheritance. The A i, San C ^ 

F i, S a, and d'A i, sat there for gene- 



rations. The two extremities of the ball room, and 
the seats behind the royal party, were commonly 
selected by foreigners ; English people, however, never 
seemed to be tired, or desirous of rest, but maintained 
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a perpetual motion by walking round, in and out of 
the many doors, stopping in front of attractive persons, 
to examine and comment on their appearance, forming 
picturesque groups, and being on the whole prominent 
features of the entertainment. The young ladies also 
scandalised foreign ideas of propriety, by making use 
of their partners to walk about with ; a breach of 
decorum never attempted by their continental sisters, 
who return meekly to their chaperons' sides after every 
dance. 

A slight movement at the upper end of the ball room 
induces people that are near to look in the direction of 
the private apartments, when two short and very stout 
ladies, with pleasant smiling red faces, are seen to en- 
ter ; stopping the while to laugh and talk with those 
they recognise, their countenances beaming with good 
nature on all around. These are their Eoyal Highnesses 

Donna C y Countess of M , and the Infanta 

Donna A , sisters, inseparable companions, and both 

exiles from the land of their adoption. The two cousins, 
their husbands, — little, dark-bearded men, with glitter- 
ing eyes, who could not be mistaken anywhere for 
aught but Spaniards, — gradually emerge from conceal- 
ment behind the substantial forms of their ladies. A 
path is cleared for them through the gay crowd, and 
they move on to their seats attracting very little notice 
from any one. 

Equally unpretending is the entrance of their niece 
aTid sister-in-law y Her Eoyal Highness the Comtesse 

de T^ , a tall, ungainly young woman, with Bourbon 

features that rarely smile, and who walks with the 
identical duck-like gait of her uncle-husband, which 
their little girl copies as in duty bound. The Comte 
is tall, slight, with long nose, ponderous jaw, and heavy 
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whiskerless features that are the exact counterpart of 
those of his august nephew, now Francis II. The Comte 

de T was originally intended for the Church, and 

studied accordingly at Eome, but one fine day he dis- 
carded the soutane, and escaped to Naples, where he 
declared that he had no vocation for the priesthood. 

Dancing now progressed vigorously, in which both 

the Comtesse de T and her husband joined. Little 

beauty is apparent amongst the Neapolitans, but 
striking grace and elegance abound. Their dress is 
likewise perfect, it is always so simple and well chosen. 
For loveliness one must look among the Prussian 
and American guests, who boast of the most delicate 
complexions. On this occasion there were likewise 
English belles, who showed to advantage beside Neapo- 
litan sallow faces, and of these Helen, Principessina di 
Castelbianco, was decidedly the brightest example. 

The brilliant scene animated her lovely features, and 
summoned a delicate glow to her fair cheeks. Her 
violet eyes, fringed with their long lashes, were quite as 
destructive to the peace of many beholders as they 
had proved nearly a year before on the night of her 

first ball at E . Nevertheless Graetano left her to 

take care of herself, and sought the company of his 
own intimates, while her new countrywomen criticised 
every minute portion of her dress, face, and form, and 
made wry mouths and uttered loud ejaculations when 
their male acquaintances expressed admiration of the 
beautiful Englishwoman. 

The royal princesses smilingly received her when, 
according to Neapolitan custom, she, with exquisite 
grace, made feint of kissing their hands. Eequesting 
her to sit beside them, they talked for a while amiably, 

VOL. I. A A 
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asking her opinion of her new country. There was no 
stifihess or ceremony about them, only good nature^ 
yet she was not sorry when a slight bow gave her per- 
mission to leave them. As she rose, and with a low 
inclination was about to retire, the whole party got up 
to receive their other sister-in-law, the wife of His 
Eoyal Highness Principe L , a short, stout, un- 
happy-looking woman, who was under orders to show 
herself occasionally in society with her husband, for the 
sake of appearances. Her love for her children alone 
detained her at Naples, else she would have long ago 
returned to her own country. Certain it is that royal 
personages are no more ensured of happiness than 
ordinary folk, these members of the Neapolitan Bourbons 
being sad instances of the fact. 

Principe L , Conte d' A , is as ungentlemanly 

in appearance as either of his brothers, and almost as 

stout in figure as the Conte di S , but wears a black 

instead of a red beard. He addressed a few courteous 
words to Helen in excellent English, after which she 
succeeded in making her escape, and seated herself 
beside Mrs. Marchmont, thoroughly glad to enjoy a 
few moments' peaceful talk with a countrywoman. 

" Is it true that a ball is to be given at the British 
Legation ? " she inquired of her companion. '* So 
many Neapolitans are besieging me with petitions to 
get them invitations ; they appear to think that because 
I am English, my interest is all-powerful, and will not 
believe me when I declare I have none." 

** Yes," answered Mrs. Marchmont, " these Neapoli- 
tans are desperately sweet when they want a favour. 
It is wonderful how they cringe and diplomatise to 
be asked to a ball, many having never seen the inside 
of an ambassador's house." 
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*' I have already discovered," answered Helen, smil- 
ing, " that they lose nothing through diffidence." 

" No, indeed ; and at other times they can be down- 
right uncivil, especially to us English. Our neighbour. 
La Princesse C— ," and as she spoke Mrs. March- 
mont turned slightly away from an elegant, haughty- 
looking woman, who was conversing with a gentleman 
in a harsh Neapolitan voice, quite discordant with her 
graceful, feminine appearance, ** is an example of this. 
Sometimes she honours me with a recognition, and at 
others gazes at vacancy when I approach ; so now I have 
taken the initiative and always cut Aer." 

" But why should such a bad feeling exist ? " asked 
Helen. "Are they afraid for political reasons to be 
seen with the English ? I have heard that such is the 
case in Sicily." 

** Yes, it is so there ; but still the Sicilians are friendly 
to us, and though afraid to associate much with our 
country people, they will give a quick sign of recog- 
nition in the streets, or even shake hands hurriedly in 
passing ; but here at Naples, there is a strong feeliug 
against us in the court party, who are ignorant and 
prejudiced to a degree. The lower classes value us for 
our money : the middle ranks, because they are more 
educated and enlightened in their opinions than their 
betters. As for the true liberal set, they profess to be 
such because it is fashionable, and renders them of im- 
portance, but they are very cautious never to singe 
their fingers, and are ready to change sides at the short- 
est possible notice. I don't think they really like us 
any better than the rest. Will you believe that, during 
the recent severe illness of our minister, none of his 
Neapolitan friends took the trouble to inquire after 
him?" 

A A 2 
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The conversation was here interrupted by the partners 
of each lady coming to claim her for the dance that was 
about to commence. 

Helen now perceived Louisa dancing with Baron Tor- 
lone ; the sight grieved her much, though she utterly 
discredited her husband's innuendos — not doubting hia 
account, but the Baron's version of the matter. She 
determined, if possible, to advise her friend to shun his 
society, reserving explanations for a better opportunity. 
With this view, at the termination of the quadrille, she 
proceeded with her partner in search of the Contessa ; 
and to escape the crowd in the ball-room, chose the nar- 
row anteroom running parallel with its entire length, 
intending to re-enter by the lower door. 

She did so, and found the object of her search near 
the entrance; but His Eoyal Highness the Conte di 

S was seated at her side, and the two were busily 

conversing. She could not speak to her then, and hur- 
ried past, unwilling to attract the Prince's notice ; but 
nothing escaped him, and her flight was arrested for a 
space. She got free as soon as it was possible ; but as 
she turned away. Baron Torlone approached, and with 
honeyed smiles asked her to favour him with a dance. 

Helen replied with marked coldness that she was en- 
gaged ; and her distant manner seemed to pique him, 
for he darted a quick, searching glance at her counte- 
nance. It endured but an instant ; the next he expressed 
great regret at the disappointment, and then talked 
on a variety of subjects, apparently utterly unconscious 
of the Principessina's frigidity. At length, perceiving 
Mrs. Marchmont seated near, she again sought refuge 
with her. The baffled Baron remained standing beside 
her for some minutes longer, noticed by neither lady, 
but content, in true Neapolitan style, to be seen — and 
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supposed by his companions to be intimate — with 
both. 

He departed in course of time^ with no very amiable 
expression in his eyes. 

" I perceive that you admire the Baron as little as I 
do," remarked Mrs. Marchmont with a smile. 

" You are right. He is an agreeable, accomplished 
man ; but, somehow, I disliked him the first moment he 
was introduced. An unjust feeling, perhaps, but — 

" *I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot telL' 

The Neapolitan idea of mnpatico and antvpatico is to 
me most expressive." 

** I do not think your present antipathy is misplaced, 
because the Baron is not a safe acquaintance for any 
young woman. His character is notorious even among 
his own countrymen." 

Helen remembered sadly how tolerant her husband 
had been towards him. 

^* He is thoroughly infamous," continued Mrs. March- 
mont, "as he is capable of destroying an innocent wo- 
man's reputation, merely from the wish to make one 
believe that his fascinations are irresistible." 

Helen instantly felt that the Contessa must be the 
latest victim of this unprincipled man ; but dreadful as 
the thought was, it was still a relief to be able to hope 
that Louisa herself might not be to blame. This sub- 
ject so engrossed her mind that she could not refrain 
from mentioning it to Mrs. Marchmont, whose kindli- 
ness of manner, added to that rare but useful article, 
common sense^ won greatly on poor Helen's warm, but 
friendless heart. 

She therefore related what she had heard about the 
Contessa, softening it down, however, and abstaining 
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from all mention of her husband's and moiher-in-law^s 
comments. She also stated how much she wished to 
caution Louisa, but that circumstances had hitherto 
prevented them from meeting. 

Poor Helen was very young and lonely ; she felt that 
it was a delicate matter on which to address the Gontessa, 
a mere acquaintance^ and one far older in years and in 
knowledge of the world's ways than hersel£ She could 
not tell how she might take such interference, though 
offered in a spirit of true kindness, and though Helen 
would have blessed any good Samaritan who acted in 
the same manner by her. Still she thought it would be 
right, and therefore resolved to speak to Louisa next day, 
and make the appointment that very night. Gaetano 
might ridicule such philanthropy. Well, if he did, she 
must bear his laughter. 

To her satisfaction, Mrs. Marchmont agreed in her 
view of the case, adding — 

^*If you have any influence with the Contessa di 
Malafede, caution her likewise against any intimacy 
with her present royal cavalier — he who at this very 
moment appears to be so charmed with her wit. She is 
a lively, agreeable, and handsome woman, but rather 
vain — a weakness which, of itself alone, may bring her 
into trouble. Already we find that she is unfortunately 
circumstanced with this worthless Baron, and she may 
get into further difficulties through the flatteries of a 
royal prince. Her husband, I fear, looks after her very 
little, wherefore the chief blame attaches to him ; but 
as you are her countrywoman and acquaintance, and the 
similarity in your positions is an additional link between 
you, I think you might effect what a stranger cannot 
undertake. As an Englishwoman, I feel an interest in 
her, especially as I so well know the risks incurred by my 
compatriots through the loose morality of foreigners.*' 
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Indeed you are very kind," answered Helen with 
some emotion. ^* If you will always speak as plainly to 
me, I shall esteem it a most fnendly act. You have 
been at Naples so much longer than I have, and must 
know continental life so well, that your advice is most 
valuable. I will do what I can with Louisa, though I 
fear I have no influence. I fully agree in your last 
caution, and will mention that likewise." 

" Being a Neapolitan subject, she is less free to follow 
her own wishes than other people. It was only recently 
that twenty names belonging to women of the highest 
rank in the land were struck oflf the list of those ad- 
mitted at court. These were posted up and denied 
access to her Majesty because they had joined the 
Prince's set. One lady implored the Queen, on her 
knees, that her daughter's name might not be so dis- 
graced ; and it was only after much entreaty that her 
Majesty granted the request, because it was a mother 
that made it." 

The small hours of the morning were now drawing on 
apace, though dancing continued with but slight inter- 
mission. The '* Lancers " had been recently introduced 
as a novelty; otherwise, quadrilles and valses were alone 
tolerated, the polka not being permitted in the presence 
of royalty. 

The Neapolitans made the most of it at private 
houses; and if Princes and Princesses chanced to be 
invited, the ill-used dancers took advantage of their 
retirement to the supper-room to get up a brisk polka, 
which was continued as long as possible. 

When their Eoyal Highnesses the French Princes 

d'A and J visited Naples, the polka, then a 

novelty, was already a great favourite with the dance- 
loving Neapolitans. But, sls^l their Parisian guests 
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announced that the new Polish figure was not tolerated 
at their court ; it was vulgar, riotous ; and immediately 
its death-knell was sounded at Naples also I Such a 
strict code of propriety was the more to be wondered at, 
since King Ferdinand in his younger days was the gayest 
of gay masters of revels. At court balls the doors were 
ordered to be closed till daylight, that none of his sub- 
jects might depart. Twice in the course of the evening 
the monotony of quadrilles and valses was relieved by 
the boisterous grandrphref a species of country-dance, 
in which the couples went ^* down the middle and up 
again ;" while at each extremity the lady was seized round 
the waist by her partner and lifted high above the ground, 
a prank in which the ^* merrie monarch " particularly 
delighted. The gay cotillon concluded the night's, or 
rather the morning's, entertainment, and does so still at 
most balls; but the grand-ph'e rests quietly in the 
grave of his cheery companions, the country-dance. Sir 
Eoger de Coverley, and others. In those days, ere 
anxiety and premature grey hairs sobered his wild 
spirits, the King was also much given to practical jokes; 
so that his first wife, a refined and elegant woman, once 
remarked, on having her chair suddenly drawn from 
under her, that *^ she thought she had married a King, 
not a facchino ! " She died after her confinement; but 
it was also whispered that the original cause of her de- 
cease was her being accidentally struck by a candlestick, 

when his Majesty and his brother, Principe C , of 

C , were throwing these missiles at each other during 

a quarrel ! 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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By Miss Power. -^-vols, 21s.*' - ~ ■"-' 

MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. 

By the Author of ' Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset In Caffraria.* 
2 vols, 1 8s. 

HULSE HOUSE. 

A Novel. By the Author of ' Anne Gray.* 2 vols, post Sva, 2l8. 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. 

A Historical ^ale. ^ Eclited, and "" with a Preface by \&e Author of 
'Emilia Wyndham.' 3 vols, post Svo, 31s. 6d. 

CORVODA ABBEY. 

A Tale. 1 vol, post Svo, 10«. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF LYSSEL. 

The Diary of a Clergyman in the 18th century. 4s. 6d. 

GOETHE IN STRASBOURG. 

A Dramatic Nouvelette. By H. Noel Humphreys. 7s. 6d. 

SQUIRES AND PARSONS. 

A Church Novel. 1 vol. 10s. 6cl. 

THE DEAN ; or, the POPULAR PREACHER. 

By Bbrkelbt Aikik, Author of * Anne Sherwood.* 3 vols, post 8to. 
31s. 6d. 

CHARLEY NUGENT; or, 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SUB. A Novel, 3 vols, po»t 8to. 
31s. 6d. 



Mtssrs, Saunders^ Otley^ ill Ca.'s Literary Announcements. 
ADRIFT. 

By Frank Fowler. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli. 

ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. 

GREAT CATCHES and GREAT MATCHES. 

SIDE WINDS. 

PAUL FERROLL. 

By the Aathor of ■ IX Poems by V.' Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 10B.6(i. 

LORD AUBREY j or, 

WHAT SHALL I DO ? ' By the Author of ' Every Day.' A Novel. 
2 vols ,21 8. 

THE IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 3 vols., 31 a* 6d. 

AGNES HOME. A Novel. los. 6d. 
LA CAVA ; or, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 10s. 6d. 

ANSELMO. 

A Tale of Modern Italy. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE DALRYMPLES ; or, 

LONG CREDIT AND LONG CLOTH. 10s. 6d. 

INSTINCT } or, REASON. 

By Lady Julia Lock wood. 5s. 6d. 

CARELADEN HOUSE. A Novel. los. 6d. 



Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton's Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Glenelg. 

Eustace ; 

An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D*Ryncoart. 

Oberon's Empire. 

A Mask. 

The Shadow of the Yew, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Norman B. Yonge. 

Esther ; 

And other Sacred Pieces. By the Rev. Charles B. GreatRex. 



MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTiiBY, AND <*0/S 

ARMY, EAST INDIA AND COLONIAL 

AGENCY. 

66, Brook Street^ Hanover Si^oARE^ 
London, W. 

(In th€ immediate vicinity of the Nmp EaU Indim Hou$e and 

the Oriental Club,) 

Messrs. Saondbrs, Oti.bt, and Co. beg to invite the attention 
of Regimental Messes, Officers, Members of tbe Civil Service, and 
other Residents in India, Aastraiia, and the Colonies to their Army, 
East India and Colonial Agency, and to the advantages it offers. 

BANKING DEPARTMBNT. 

Pat, Pensions, Fond Allowancbi, Dividends, &c., drawn and 
remitted with regularity. Salbs of, and Investments in, Govern- 
ment StoclL, Foreign Secarities, &c., effected. Every ether descripr 
tion of Financial ^oeinkss transacted. 

8UPPI.Y DBPARTMENT. 

Miscellaneous Supplies op evert description, incloding Provi- 
sions, Wines, Plate, Jewellery, Books, Qans, Band IpstrQiqents, 
Clothing, &c., carefally selected and despatched by Overland Roat«, 
or Sailing Ship, to Regiments and Messes in India, Aastraiia, and 
the Colonies. 

Private Orders from Officers, Members of the Civil Serviee, and 
Residents in India, Aastraiia, and the Colonies genemlly, are ezeoUf 
ted with care, economy, efficiency, and promptitade. 

All orders shoaid be accompanied by rail and detailed directioBt. 

PERSONAL AOBNCY DEPARTMENT. . 

The Constituents of Messrs. Saonders, OU0y,Mid Co. Biay depMid 
upon receiving every attention to their requirements and instructiooa. 
Every assistance will be afforded to their Constituents and their 
Families on their arrival in England, with the view to relieve them 
from every possible inconvenience. 

Charge, when required, will be taken of children coming from 
India and the Colonies, andarrwgements will be made for their edu- 
cation in England. 

To those going out to India, Australia, and the Colonies, Messn. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. offlsr their services to seeore passages Over- 
land, or by Ship, and to afford them all neeeseary. iaCormatioa con- 
nected therewith. 

All Letters, Parcels, &c., will be received by Messrs. Sannd^ra, 
Otley, and Co., for their CoBstituents (whether in England* InA, or 
the Colonies), to whom they will be forwarded regularly. 
r TER^S. 

No CoMMJSsioM CBABCWD on the execution of Orders, whether 
from Regimental Messes or Private Individuals, when accomvavmd 
BT ▲ REMITTANCE, and a small Discount at all tiinefr allowed. 
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Published on th? First of everrl^onth by Saunders, OUey, lulid Co«» 
66, Brook Street, Hanover Square, London. 
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